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WORK AND WELFARE 



WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Labo? and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:07 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (Chairman of the Committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kennedy, Hatch, Metzenbaum, Quayle, Simon, 
Harkin, Humphrey, Dodd, and Adams. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 
The Chairman. We will come to order. 

In a dramatic reversal of a two-decade trend, America has lost 
ground in the war on poverty. The poverty rate for the population 
as a whole now stands at 14.4 percent, 1.4 points higher than at the 
beginning of this Administration. Two million more people are 
living in poverty now than when President Reagan took office. 

Such numbers are dismaying. Twenty years after the war on pov- 
erty was declared, this Administration has held up the white flag: 
In the war on poverty, poverty won. 

The poverty rate for children under 18 fell from 27 to 14 percent 
in the 1960s, but has soared to 22 percent in the past five years. 
For black children, it is 47 percent. 

Some claim that the "other America" beneuts from a social 
"safety net" that protects the truly needy. The claim is preposter- 
ous, as the victims of the budget cuts for the past few years make 
clear. 

Others are unwilling to act because they view poverty as a self- 
inflicted wound caused by laziness and dependency. They point out 
that the majority of those who receive Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children are chronically dependent on public relief for the 
bulk of their income. They view public assistance as a narcotic, 
deadening the motivations of its recipients and creating a culture 
of dependence. 

But an accurate view of poverty reveals a different picture. In a 
ten-year period, one out of four Americans— and one out of every 
three children— will be in poverty at some point. But three-quar- 
ters of these Americans will dig out of poverty in one to four years. 
For them— and they are the majority of black as well as white 
poor— poverty is not a way of life, . ut a time of need, usually 
caused by unemployment, physical disability, or divorce. 

The long-term poor— those who depend on public assistance for 
half of their income for eight out of ten years— represent 2 percent 

(1) 
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of the U.S. population or four million citizens. One-third of this 
group IS disabled and elderly. For them, work is not even an argu- 
able option. Many of the rest live in households headed by a single 
female. Almost all have child-care responsibilities, and few possess 
even the basic siJlls necessary to gain employment. 

While conservatives are often misled by a desire to affix moral 
blame for the plight of the poor, liberals and moderates are often 
Winded to important truths about the poor because their attention 
IS drawn to the immediate pains of deprivation rather than to the 
long-term causes of destitution. 

The battles in the war against poverty over the past two decades 
have taught us that public assistance is a palliative, not a cure, for 
poverty. It does not deal with the cause of poverty— the fact that 
our economy is turning millions of people into human surplus^ 

Cutting aid to the poor will not end poverty either. Real benefits 
have fallen sharply in the last ten years. Since 1981, food stamp 
benefits have been slashed, and poor people with jobs have been 
disqualified from government assistance. The result of these harsh 
policies is that there are far more poor now than when this cruel 
experiment began. The evidence is clear that hunger is not the pre- 
condition of ambition and that the poor will not get jobs if we 
make them poorer still. 

The goal before us is obvious. We must attempt to ensure that 
work IS always a viable and attractive alternative to people on 
public assistance. This wUl be accomplished only by identifying the 
neediest population and targeting our job training and employment 
services to that population. 

Over the past few months, I have been working on legislation 
that will do just that by using some lessons learned from both the 
public and the private sectors, especially from the innovative, 
imaginative and successful E.T. Choices program in Massachusetts. 

The legislation which I am preparing will stipulate that incen- 
tive bonuses be paid to States that conduct job training programs 
of demonstrated effectiveness— that means job training programs 
that successfully train and employ long-term public assistance re- 
cipients. The most important result of this legislation will be the 
dignity and pride that it would restore to former recipients of 
public assistance. 

But there are additional advantages. Paramount among these is 
the fact that this legislation is revenue-neutral and actually saves 
the government money over time. The bonuses paid to States 
through the proposed svstem would be more than covered by the 
savings accumulated when a longterm recipient on public assist- 
ance gets off of welfare for good. 

This morning, we will assess the extent of long-term poverty and 
dependence, and we will examine Federal efforts to bring opportu- 
nity to those whose lives are often permaner 'v damaged by its ab- 
sence. Let this message go out— we are serious about this problem, 
we intend to find its causes, and we will fashion the best solution 
available. 

I recognize my good friend, the Senator from Indiana, who has 
worked so assiduously on the problems of employment training and 
with whom I have enjoyed working on this issue. We are delighted 
to recognize you for whatever ccmments you would like ^o make. 
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Senator Quayle. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, let me congratulate you on having these hearings. I 
think the issue of how the welfare recipients are being served by 
JTPA is a good question, a question that we have raised in the past 
and one that we are certfunly going to explore. 

Let me just, very politely— and I hope to be able to talk to you 

Crivately about this further — one of the things in this particular 
earing— I think the issue of how JTPA serves the welfare recipi- 
ents is an issue we ought to explore— but we really ought to have 
somebody from the JTPA system itself tell us why they are doing 
what they are doing. 

What I have tried to do over the past, and I think the Senator 
knows this, is to make sure that whatever the issue is that we cer- 
tainlv get both the pros and the cons. I think that the issue that 
you bring up is something that I am very, very concerned about 
and something I want to explore. But the fact is that we do not 
have any witness at all from the JTPA system, either the Federal, 
the State or the local. I do not care which States or which repre- 
sentatives, but we ought to know why the people who run the 
JTPA program are doing what they are doing, whettier it is the 
amount of money and where they are making that investment; are 
they making the wrong investment; are they making the right in- 
vestment. 

I just hope that as we talk— and as I said, I hope to be able to 
purs^ie this with you privately; you will find, when you get through 
all your notes, I have been trying to get in touch with you a couple 
of times, but we all have a lot of hearings— I just think we ought to 
do that. 

And secondly, I was concerned on the February 4th hearing that 
you were talking about. We have been informed that they are 
going to be on legislative proF>osals. If that is the case, I would 
hope— and you can follow whatever process you want to — but I 
think as far as gathering consensus where consensus can be 
formed — and on some issues, you and I are going to agree, and on 
others we will just disagree. And I have always tried to lorm, when 
we can, a consensus, and that moves us along a lot quicker. 

But if we are going to have legislative hearings on February 
4th — we have seen some of the drafts — but what we really need to 
do is to get it out to the groups and to the people who are going to 
be affected by thi*. And it seems to me to be a bit premature if we 
are going to have it on those legislative proposals, if we have not 
gotten at least out in the public domain what ycur proposal is. 
Maybe there is some agreement, and we might even be able to 
reach an agreement. 

What I am just trying to strive for in making this point is that I 
hope that on things where we have a genuine interest, that we can 
work toward consensus and accommodation and try to get as much 
input from all factors. And there will be a lot of areas of consensus. 

Now, on the public service emplojroent and" things like that, I 
think you and I just have a basic philosophical disagreement— that 
is understandable. But there are a lot of things that we do agree 
on, and I hope i>articularly that we can and we should hear from 
the JTPA representatives. And if we are going tc have legislative 
hearings, i hope that we can at leasit get the proposals^out to the 
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public so people from all viewpoints can have an opportunity to 
hear them. 

I iust bring that up as one who is very interested in it, and I will 
explore it with the Chairman in further detail in private. I do not 
think this is the time to get into it, but I do think \:e need to have 
some sort of feel of how we are going to proeeed, and it is up to the 
Chair on how we are going to proceed. You know how I proceeded 
in the past, and I hope that some of the things that we tried to 
establish as far as communication and working toward consensus 
on things where you can achieve it, and plus getting that record 
open and having it open to all people, would be agreeable with the 
Chair. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank the Senator from Indiana. As he 
knows, we have worked very closely in the past, and we want to 
work closely with him in this endeavor. 

I might mention that our second panel are all JTPA experts. 
They are the ones who are in the local communities and are in- 
volved in these various programs. It is always useful to hear from 
the top administrators, but we thought we would try and reach out 
to those who are really on the firing line and working with these 
programs. We can benefit from hearing from others as well, but I 
think the point about hearing about what is happening out on the 
front lines is a very important and significant one. 

I want to give the assurance in the broadest sense to the Senator 
that we will work closely with him. I think generally, in terms of 
legislative functions, there are a couple ways of dealing with the 
issues. One can either have a piece of legislation introduced and 
have specific hearings, or one can try and gather informa- 
tion from the testimony of different groups and try to incorporate 
the substance of those recommendations in a way that has broad 
consensus. 

We will try to weave our way through considering both paths. 
But I want to give the assurance that we will work closely with the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Senator Quayle. Well, on the legislative hearings, would it be 
possible— do you intend to have them on February the 4th? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Quayle. Would it be possible that we could go ahead and 
get the details of the legislation now, so people could have an op- 
portunity to— you know, maybe put it in the record or something, a 
statement of principles 

The Chairman. Surely. 

Senator Quayle [continuing]. So we can begin to get people fo- 
cused on what it is going to be, rather than— I mean, we can sort of 
pass it around and then call in whoever we want to. But I just 
think the more open you are, the better you aro going to establish 
that consensus and find out where you can move in a consensus 
orientation and where you cannot, and the better off we are all 
going to be. 

The Chairman. I might just mention, as we talked a bit about 
this JEDI proposal, that it is not something that I take very special 
pride in initiating or originating. This is a concept which both the 
Southern Governors' Association, the National Conference of 
Mayors, the National Association of Counties, and The Urban 
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League have all embraced and supported as a concept. There are 
always disagreements on the particular details. But the thought 
and the concept is something with which a number of the groupc 
have been working and have a good deal of familiarity. 

But I again want to indicate that we look forward to working as 
best we can with the Senator from Indiana. And I am hopeful that 
we will have a productive outcome. 

Senator Quayle. I hope so. I mean, it is just a lot easier to move 
things forward 

The Chairman. Sure. 

Senator Quayle [continuing]. You and I are both result oriented, 
and we like to move things forward— and when there is some area 
of commonality and when we agree, you are going to be able to 
move these things forward a lot quicker where you have got the 
openness of the process, you have got the openness and the balance 
in the hearings on these things, and okay, here is what we really 
want to do as a committee. 

Now, obviously, there are disagreements, and you will go ahead 
and say, well, here is what we are going to do — you have got con- 
trol of the gavel— and you go ahead and do it. But I just think— 
and particularly as we all are interested in serving the people out 
there— that it is just a lot easier if we just sort of start from the 
ground floor and bring as many people in and just say, here is 
what we want to do; here is what v/e are talking about; what do 
you think about it? And then we will just sort of have at it. There 
is nothing wrong with the competition of ideas. You and I are both 
very, very straightforward in articulating our ideas. 

The Chairman. I take note of the Senator— but when he hears 
the introduction for our second panel, where I will refer to his 
work in glowing terms he will recognize my commitment to work- 
ing cooperatively. I think all of us acknowledge that he spent an 
extraordinary amount of time on the whole question of youth train- 
ing and has courageously addressed this issue. I acknowl- 
edge that and look forward to working with you. I appreciate your 
comments. 

Senator Quayle. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman. Senator Metzenbaum? 

Senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you 
for holding this hearing at an early point in the Session. As I sit 
here and listen to your own presentation as well as the dialogue 
between you and the Senator from Indiana, it brings back a recol- 
lection to me of times when I was in the private v.'orld, when I was 
a businessperson and an attorney. And I remember those days 
when the cities of America were being burned down, whether it 
was in New Jersey or Cleveland or Boston or Washington or Chica- 
go or Detroit or Los Angeles. And I remember that out of that, 
there was a sense of consternation, fear, concern, fright in the 
American business community. 

And I remember here, at the Sheraton— the old Sheraton Park, I 
think it was called— the largest convocation that I had seen of bu- 
sinesspeople, labor people, and others who were concerned about 
what might be done about the problems that existed on the streets 
of America, where people were rising up in protest against the con- 
ditions under which they were living. 
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Out of that came The Urban Coalition. The Urban Coalition ac- 
cepted its responsibility to see to it that jobs were available, that 
we quieted the v/aters and tried to give every American an oppor- 
tunity for a job. 

Now, as I sit here, I share with you the concern that I have 
had — it is not a new concern; it is one that has been sort of fester- 
ing within me— concerning the fact that 40 or 45 percent of the 
young blacks of America are today, at this minute, walking the 
streetSs of America. I believe that to be a seething cauldron, a seeth- 
ing cauldron that at some time, the top blows off. 

I have been concerned about this issue not for one day or one 
week or one month, but now for several years. Nothing has both- 
ered me more than when somebody walks up to me on the streets 
of America and savs to me, "What are you going to do about help- 
ing me get a job?' and I cannot give them an adequate answer. I 
am a United States Senator, but I do not have an answer for him, 
and I do not want to kid him. 

I am planning to introduce an initiative on disadvantaged youth. 
But I cannot sit here and tell you that tlvat is the answer. I am not 
sure that the JTPA program, no matter how it is operated, is the 
answer. But I believe that there is no more challenging issue facing 
all of us in Congress, facing the business community, facing the 
labor community, facing the American people, than that of finding 
a way for those young blacks, some young whites, who cannot find 
a job to become a part of the mainstream. 

I hear of a lot of programs having to do witn drugs and various 
other subjects, and I am concerned, and I share the concern of all 
Americans with respect to those problems. And the answer is: Just 
say no. I would like to be able to just say yes to ever> young Amer- 
ican, black or white, who wants a job. I believe that that is a spe- 
cial kind of responsibility. 

There are many in this audience who have initiatives of their 
own, who have innovative ideas. I do not believe that we in the 
Congress have aii^' special license or any special kind of God-given 
direction to tell us what the program should be, or some new ideas. 

Recently, mv c^:n staff came to me with a program where we 
would spend 'x** million dollars and solve the problem for "x" 
number of young people. I think there ire better ideas. 1 think 
there are better ideas. 

And I just want everyone in this audience or anyone else within 
range of my voice to know that this Senator is looking for some 
nev.' initiatives, and if you have them, we would be willing to listen 
to you, and we would be willing to share our thoughts and particu- 
larly share your thoughts with us. 

I think this is one cf the most challenging problems facing Amer- 
ica today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Very good. 

Senator Hatch? 

Senator Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it is clear to everyone that our nation's welfare system 
does need reform. Our current system, it seems to me, has created 
dependency when it was supposed to lift people out of temporary 
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hardship. It has made their hardship long-term by discouraging 
participation in the workforce, and it has disrupted family lift. 

Mr. Chairman, the system is well-intentioned, but its results are 
a disgrace. How have we failed? I look forward today to hearing 
some answers from our witnesses, but I hope we all realize that the 
solution to the problems involved in the welfare system will re- 
quire considerable attention to more than just one single program. 

For example, the system itself is cumbersome. I would venture 
that not even social workers realize all of the government pro- 
grams in existence to help those in need. 

A report released last July bv the General Accounting Office 
identified 95 Federal programs designed to help fight the war on 
poverty alone. Now, how can we possibly expect such a disjointed 
attack on poverty to succeed? 

Additionally, the system as currently designed may discourage 
participation in the labor force. There is some^'^ing wrong with a 
system that penalizes work. I do not fault the welfare recipients, 
Mr. Chairman, 'ihey are only making logical economic decisions. I 
fault the system, and we will all have lo share blame if we allow it 
to continue in its present form. 

The system has also failed to help families, which ought to be its 
main mission. The largest Federal welfare program on the books, 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children, requires single, mother- 
only households Si^ a pre-condition to receipt of benefits. It is a trib- 
ute to the compassion of several individual States, including Utah, 
that they are successfully experimenting mth ways to overcome 
this inequity. 

One of the keys to the door of opportunity, Mr. Chairman, is job 
training, which has traditionally been a bipartisan issue. I believe 
we can be justifiably proud of the Job Training Partnership Act 
and v/hat it has achieved in its short three and a half-year history. 
We must now resist the temptation to load JTPA with other func- 
tions and burden it with additional requirements. That was one of 
the reasons that CETA collapsed — Congress kept expanding it to 
address other problems until it became so encumbered that it could 
no longer effectively train people for jobs. 

We also must resist the temptation to discount JTPA's accor - 
plishments on the basis of "creaming'*. It h easy to say that JTPA 
is inadequate because the performance standards encourage S^.ates 
and local service delivery areas to serve those needing the least 
amount of help. 

"Creaming'' miy indeed be a reality. But we cannot assume that 
those two and one-half million people who have participated in 
JTPA programs since 1983 did not need the help. 

I 'commend you, Mr. Chairman, for making welfare reform a pii- 
ority for the Committee this year, and I look forward to working 
with you on a construct) ^^e, positive proposal. 

I would like to welcome all of our witnesses to the Committee at 
this time, and I want to express my appreciation for their presenta- 
tion.>* this morning. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Our first panel consists of Dr. David Ellwood, Professor of Public 
Policy at Harvard University, John F. Kennedy School of Public 
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Policy; and Robert Greenstei who is Director of the Center for 
Budget and Policy Priorities ir Washington. V/e are delighted to 
have both of you here. 
Professor Ellwood? 

STATEMENT OF PROF. L/VID ELLWOOD, jOHN F. KENNED 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC POLICY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CA^.i- 
BRIDGE, MA; AND ROBERT GREENSTEIN, DIRECTOR, CENTER 
FOR BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES, WASHINGTON, DC 

Professor Ellwood. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I 
want to thank you for inviting me to t€sti>fy today. 

Welfare reforms are finally getting some much-needed attention, 
and although the budget situation seems to leave rather limited 
room for major reforms, there clearly are pressing issues that de- 
serve our attention, as the opening statements suggested. 

Fortunately, there are some cases where our desire to help really 
does coincide with our desire for fiscal prudence, and I would argue 
that targeting programs to help long-term welfare recipients is 
such an example. 

A dangerous myth is starting to emerge, or has gone on for some 
time, and that is the myth that all those on welfare become long- 
term users, heavily dependent on the system. 

In fact. Aid to Fa? ilies with Dependent Childr'^^, AFDC, is 
clearly a transitional ]. ogranr for the majority of people that use 
it. More than half of those who start on welfare will receive money 
in no more than two consecutive years. Even accumulated over a 
lifetime, the majority will receive it m less than four different 
years. 

Most people use welfare to get on their feet after a divorce or 
separation, or birth of a child, and they rather quickly leave when 
they find adequate work, marry or reconcile, or find some other 
form of support. 

There is, however, a minority of ptjple soing onto welfare who 
end up using it Tor an extended peiiod. Perhaps one-quarter of 
those who go on AFDC will end up collecting it for nine years or 
n^ore, though not necessarily in nine consecutive years. 

This probably overstates the extent to which they are dependent, 
because they often have other sources of income, notably their 
earnings. Nevertheless, this long-tern^ welfare use is troubling for 
both human and fiscal reasons. 

The human issues are obvious. Most Americans are troubled by 
the vision of children literally growing up poor and on welfare. The 
fiscal costs also loom large. I estimate that the 25 percent of recipi- 
ents who stay on AFDC for nine years or more account for 60 per- 
cent of the costs of the program. The reason is simple f^nough. One 
welfare recipient who stays on nine years will collect as much wel- 
fare as nine who stay on for one year. 

Thus, if we could find a way to support the potentially long-term 
recipient become self-supporting, we would simultaneously help the 
truly needy and the truly costly. 

We can make reasonably good predictions al^ut who the long- 
term recipients will oe. It should come as no surprise that the 
group most at risk ?.re young, neiermariied mothers who come on 
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welfare shortly after the birth of a child or with very young chil- 
dren. 

Other factors seem to contribute heavily as well. High school 
dropouts, those with little previous work experience, and mothers 
with a large number of children all seem to have much longer than 
average welfare sta^s. 

I will I'^ave it to others toduy to talk about what can be done for 
these people, but it is clear that there are programs and a variety 
of experiments going on that seem to have made a real difference. 

Now, the facts about long-term dependency are pretty obvious to 
welfare administraton and anvone who studies or who has thought 
about poveity and welfare. What is transparent also is that if you 
are going to help these people, it is going to require some sort of 
serious extra help. 

The tragedy is that our current policies do little to move people 
off welfare, and what services are offered are usually focused on 
those short-term recipients, the ones that really need the help the 
least— which is not to say they do not need help — and the ones that 
are least costly to the system. 

So the question is whv 'las this happened. I think the answers 
there are fairly straightforward as well. Part of the problem is the 
statutory requirements of WIN and similar programs. Because, I 
think, ot an understandable reluctance to place too many demands 
on mothers of young children, the Congress has set up WIN rules 
to exempt women with children under six. These rules are not 
meart to deny those who have young children, but in practice the 
limited WIN dollars have gone to serving '^bose with older children. 
And, as I have already noted, those with young chile' jn are often 
the people who are likely to stay on the longetft. 

Another part of the problem comes from a preoccupatio"* 
placement rates. The simplest and most obvious way to m 

Eerformance of a training program is to count how many pev< 
ave been placed in jobs. Yet the easiest people to place art hose 
with good work experience, good education and no impediments to 
work. These are the same people who tends to have short stays on 
welfare, people who often can get quickly by themselves. 

By contrast, one works with the potentially long-term recipi- 
ent, placement rates will be lower, but the fiscal benefits may be 
u uch higher. These peoile would not be able to do much on their 
own, and intervention ci^n make a big difference, both personally 
and fiscally. 

And the final problem is fiscal. The long-term recipients need 
more intensive training and support services. Those with poor edu- 
cation need classroom training. Those with young children often 
need day-care. These can be expensive services. Supported work ex- 
priments showed, though, that relatively high-cost programs can 
be justified because over the long term, tne gains are so high. The 
simple rule is that it takes money to save money. Unfortunately, 
budgets are so tight for such programs that the natural tendency is 
to instead run inexpensive programs for as many people as possi- 
ble. Not surprisingly, the long-term recipient gets too little or noth- 
ing at all from such programs. 

So the statutory, performance and fiscal pressures encourage ad- 
ministrators to ignore the cases that they ought to be concentrat- 
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ing on. So when a young, never-married woman has a child and 
starts on AFDC, she mt y not get any services or counseling or any- 
thhig until her child is six. 

Indeed, if there were other children, she could wait ten years 
before getting any benefits. Even when she gets help, the services 
are likely to De meager. 

Similarly, the high school dropout or the woman who has never 
worked is left to languish on welfare with little real help to get off 
the program. These people are left with little option but to remain 
on AFDC. Frankly, I consider such a policy both fiscally and moral- 
ly irresponsible. 

We are at last turning towards helping these people. There are 
some promising beginnings. In pome States, there are serious at- 
tempts being made to move welfare recipients into work and to 
target special services on the long term. There is far more work to 
be done, but little will be done until we find more ways to remove 
the statutory, administrative and fiscal barriers which are serving 
to perpetuate the system which avoids serving the prospectively 
long-term recipients. 

We need to find ways to encourage and reward administrators 
for serving such clients. 

Let me also, though, urge you to do more than just simply set- 
ting up some incentives to place long-term recipients. It seems to 
me that— and this is very much in reinforcing the statements of 
Senator Metzenbaum-— we do not know exactly what works; we do 
know when it works; we have tried lots of things. And many States 
are beginning to learn some things, and we are doing a variety of 
kinds of experimentation. 

But let us make sure as we encourage experimentation and as 
we look to States for answers and to public and private ventures 
for answers, that we try and learn as much as we can from these 
experiences. And unfortunately, the dynamic nature of AFDC, the 
whole statement that I started with, which is that many people 
move on and off quickly, and the multitude of factors Avhich influ- 
ence who goes on and who goes off welfare, make it virtually im- 
possible, in my opinion, to learn very much about what works for 
whom unless you have a very serious set of evaluations and in this 
case, typically you really have to have a randomized control group. 
This may sound like academic pie in the sky, but -n fact, we are 
starting to learn some things about who we can help, and mostly 
they are coming through experimentation through groups like the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, which has done 
randomized control group experiments with work-welfare demon- 
strations. 

Virtually all we know comes from such experiment^ In the 
future, many things are going to be tried that will not w. k well. 
Some services will work with some groups and not others. 

I understand the desire to spend everv dollar on services, and I 
recognize that there are legitimate ethical questions associated 
with giving services to one group and denying them to a control 
group. I realize that such evaluations place burdens on overtaxed 
administrators. Yet many States are already voluntarily participat- 
ing in such evaluations. And I implore you, not so much as an aca- 
demic, but more as a concerned citizen who wants to spend our 
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very limited resources to really help the truly needy— do not waste 
this opportunity to learn. 

I am absolutely convinced that without carefully-constructed 
evaluations using randomized control groups, we w?ll never learn 
very much about the best way to help; at best, we will learn slowly. 

Two final words of caution. Targeting, which I have obviously 
emphasized, which is handled badly is dangerous, because it can 
make people feel stigmatized or isolated. And we do not want to 
create a system that offers help only to those with the greatest im- 
pediments, for it can create the wrong impression about what is 
being rewarded. People certainly should not be penalized for 
having finished high school or for having worked previously. 

Finally, I would like to suggest that we not be fooled into think- 
ing that this is a panacea. These programs are not going to solve 
the entire welfare problem. Welfare 'js caused by a variety of fac- 
tors, some of which involve training, some of which involve the fact 
that many women have children in their care, and full time work, 
which is what it takes to get off welfare, even that often is not suf- 
ficient to push you off the welfare program. Jobs are often not 
available. 

So if we really want to make a long-term difference of a sizeable 
magnitude, it is going to take something far more comprehensive. 

Nonetheless, we can take very important steps in focusing our 
resources, our energy and our compassion on the long-term welfare 
users, and finding ways to help them move off welfare would be a 
very important step forward, both for human and for fiscal rea- 
sons. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Professor Ellwood follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DAVID T. ELLWOOD 



Mr. Chaiman and nenbers of the onanittee, I want to thank you for 
inviting ne to testify before you today. Welfare reforms are finally 
getting some much needed attention, ar though the budget sitxiation 
teems to leave rather limited room for major reforms, there are serious 
and pressing issues that deserve attention. Fortunately there are some 
cases where our desire to help coincides yith our desire for fiscal 
prudence. Targeting services to likely long term welfare recipients is 
one such case. 

A dangerous myth persists that all pcoplt who go on welfare become 
long term users heavily dependent on the system, in fact Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) is clearly a transitional pro- 
gram for the majority of people who ever use it. More than half of 
those who start on welfare will receive money in no more than 2 con- 
secutive years. Even accumulated over a lifetime, half get welfare in 
less than 4 years. Most people use welfare to get on their feet after a 
divorce or separation or birth of a child, and they rather oi'lc^'ly leave 
when they find adequate work, marry or reconcile, or find some other 
form of support. 

There is, however, a minority of people going onto welfare who end 
up using it for an extended period. Perhaps a quarter of those who go 
on AFDC will end up collecting it for 9 years or more (though not neces- 
sarily for 9 consecutive >ears). This probably overstates the extent of 
dependency since many people have other sources of income, particularly 
earnings. Nonetheless, this long term welfare use is troubling both for 
human and for fiscal reasons. 

The human issues are obvious. Most Americans are troubled by the 
vision of children literally growing up poor and on welfare. The fiscal 
costs also loom large. I esw ^tt that the 25% of recipients who stay 
on AFDC for 9 years or more account for 60% of the costs the program. 
The reason is simple enough. One welfare recipient who stays on 9 years 
will collect 9 times as much money as one who stays on for 1 year. 
Thus if we could find a way to help a potentially long tern recipient 
become self-supporting, wc could simultaneously help the truly needy and 
the truly costly. 

We can make reasonably good predictions about who the long term 
recipients will be. It should come as no surprise that the group most 
at risk are young, never married mothers who come on welfare shortly 
after the birth of a child. But other factors seem to contribute 
heavily as well. High school dropouts, those with little previous work 
experience, and mothers with a large number of children all seem to have 
longer welfare stays. 
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TheiA facet all seen obvious to welfare adminis cracors and anyone 
vho has choughc much abouc poverty and welfare. Whac is also cranspar* 
ent is chac if chese people are Co Dake the transition Co self^supporc 
quickly and thereby avoid long stays on welfare, chey will need need 
excra help. The cragedy is thac our currenc policies ofcen do liccle Co 
nove people off of welfare and whec services are offered are usually 
focussed on those likely Co be shore cerm recipiencs, rather than on 
those who need the help the help oosc. Why has thi5 happened? 

Pare of the p rob lea is the scatucory requi resents, jo f _V1N and 
similar programs. ' Because o f an undeisL*h 3a61e reluctance Co place coo 
many demands on the mothers of young children, the Congress has sec up 
VIN rales exempc women with children under 5. These rules are noc meant 
Co deny aid Co those with young children, buc in praccice the WIN dol- 
lars have gone to serving those with older children. 

Another part of the problem comes from a preoccupation with 
placement rates. The simplest aria~m6'st ol>vious way to measure the per* 
tuLUiauue of a training program is to count how many people have been 
placed in joba. Yet the easiest people to place are those with good 
work experience, good education, and no impediments to work. These are 
Che same people vho tend to have short stays on welfare. By contrast if 
one vorks with the potentially long term recipient, placement rates will 
be lower. But the fiscal benefits may be much higher. These people 
would not be able to do much on their own and the intervention can make 
a big difference. 

The final problem is fiscal. The long term recipients need more 
inteiuive training and sixpport services. Those with poor education 
often need classroom training. Those with young children need day care. 
These are expensive services. The Supported Work experiments showed 
that relatively high cost programs can be Justified because the gains 
over the long term are so high. The simple rule is that it takes money 
to wave money. Unfortunately budgets are so tight for such programs 
chat the natural tendency is to run inexpensive programs for as many 
people as possible. The long term recipient get too little or nothing 
at all. 

So all of the statutory, performance, and fiscal pressures en- 
courage administrators to ignore the cases that they ought to be con* 
centrating on. And so when a young, never >marr led woman has a child and 
starts on AFDC, she may not get any services or counseling or anything 
until her child is 6. If she has another child the wait will be still 
longer. £ven when she gets help, the servi CCS are likely to be meager . 
Similarly the high school dropout, or the woman who has never worked is 
left to languish on welfare with little real help to get off the pr&* 
gram. These people are left with little option but to remain on APDC. 
Frankly I consider such a policy both fiscally and morally irrespon* 
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Ve are at last tumiig towards helping these people. There have 
been soioe promising beginnings. In some states, there are serious at- 
tempts being made to move welfare recipients into work and to target 
special serves on the long tern. There is far more work to be done. 
But little will be done if we do not find a way to remove the statutory, 
Administrative, ano fiscal barriers to serving the prospectively long 
tern recipient. We need to find ways to encourage and reward ad- 
ministrators for serving such clients. 

Let ae urge you to do even more than set up some incentives to 
place long tern recipients though. It is absolutely essential that we 
allow and encourage states to experiment with different ways to help 
welfare clients. The truth is that although, we are starting to serve 
such clients, we h«ve much to learn about what services work best. Much 
of the nost interesting experimentation has been occurring at the state 
level. Since we have no easy answers, trying lots of different alter* 
natives makes rense. 

Yet the dynamic nature of AFDC and the multitude of factors which 
influence who goes off welfare and vhen make it virtually impossible to 
be sure which prograns are most effective with long tern recipients (or 
short tsr= recipients for that natter) unless the programs are evaluated 
vith rendoni2ed_£oiitrol_£^^^ Virtually all that we know now cones 

fron a very limited number of experimental programs which were carefully 
evaluated. In the future, many things that are tried won't work. Sone 
services will work with sone groups and not with others. Still other 
programs will look expensive up front, but ultimately will save a great 
deal of noney. 

I understand the desire to spend every dollar on services. I 
recognize thit there are ethical problems with giving services to one 
group while denying then * ^ a control group. I realize that such 
evaluations place burdens on overtaxed adiiixi.istrators . Yet nany states 
are already voluntarily participating in carefully constructed 
evaluations, often being done by ^ianpower Denonstration Pesearch Cor- 
poration. I inplore you, not so much as an acadenic who studies these 
issues ,^ nore as a concerned citizen who wants to spend our very linited 
resources to help the truly needy, don't waste this opportunity to 
learn. I an absolutely convinced that without carefully constructed 
evaluations using randonized control groups, we will never really learn 
how best to help. At best we will learn very slowly and at great ex- 
pense. 

One final word of caution Targeting which is handled badly can 
instead nake people feel isolated and stigmatized. Moreover, we don't 
want to create a system that offers help only to those with the greatest 
inpediments, for it can create the wrong impressions about what is 
rewarded. People certainly should not be penalized for having finished 
high school or for having worked previously. 
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I do noc believ* chac taodesc changes in our welfare syscea will 
eliininace long term welfare use. For that we need much nore comprehen- 
sive refom. But finding a way Co focus resources on long cena 
recipients and learning about the best ways to help these people will be 
an inportant step forward. It will be a step with both human and fiscal 
rewards. 
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The Chairman. Mr. Greenstein. 

Mr. Greenstein. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify here today. I would like to 
apologize to the Committee that you do not have a prepared state- 
ment in front of you. It should be here any second, I think. It is on 
its way over right now. 

During the months ahead. Congress seems likely to consider 
work-and-welfare legislation. While there are opportunities to im- 
prove work and training programs, there is also a danger here— 
the danger which David Ellwood just mentioned of overselling 
what the programs can accomplish. 

Properly-designed work-and-welfare programs can yield positive 
gains and are certainly worth undertaking. We should keep in 
mind, however, that the improvements are modest. By themselves, 
and in the absence of other action, these programs are imlikely to 
produce the massive dent in welfare rolls, long-term dependency or 
the underclass that some have implied can be achieved. 

As one element of a multi-pronged strategy, these efforts are 
laudable. My concern is that if political leaders come to believe 
that work-and-welfare efforts alone will produce major gainr. and 
that little else need be done, they will likely find several years 
from now that the extent of poverty and dependency is not much 
different from what it is today. 

This conclusion emerges from the findings of the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, which is analyzing work-and- 
welfare programs in a number of States. As David Ellwood has just 
noted, many welfare recipients are short-term recipients, and the 
MDRC studies show that many people who go through these pro- 
grams and find jobs would have found jobs on their own even if the 
programs did not exist. 

The most important test of the effectiveness of the programs, we 
have learned, is not the number who go through the programs and 
find jobs, but rather the number who find jobs who would not have 
found them on their own, or would not have found as good jobs or 
gotten them quite as quickly. 

What the MDRC results show is that in the programs studied, 
employment rates among AFDC mothers are three to eight per- 
centage points higher than would be the case in the absence of the 
program. A gain of three to eight percentage points is significant 
and makes the programs worth doing, but the modest nature of 
these gains should be kept in mind. 

Moreover, that three to eight percentage point gain does not 
apply to the entire adult welfare population. Many welfare moth- 
ers are not subject to a work requirement because they have very 
young children or reside in un arr a where a program is not in oper- 
ation. Programs usually exclude rural areas with high unemploy- 
ment and few job opportunities. 

So the employment rates go up three to eight percentage points 
for those who are covered by the programs, and most important, I 
think, in this area, we need to bear in mind that this result is for a 
group that is a fraction of the adult welfare population at a time 
when the adult welfare population comprises less than one-fourth 
of the non-elderly adult poverty population. 
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Jobless young men are usually not affected by these programs 
because they are generally not on welfare in the first place, and in 
States providing welfare to unemployed men in two-parent fami- 
lies, work-and-welfare programs have generated little or no gain in 
employment beyond the jobs these men would find on their own. 

For example, in the San Diego program, often cited as an exam- 
pie of one of the more successful programs, 61 percent of those who 
went through the programs suteequently found jobs — an impres- 
sive statistic. But of those in the control group, 55 percent who had 
no treatment also found jobs; the gain was six percentage points. 

The lesson I am trying to draw here is one that MDRC President 
Judith Gueron has recently made in something she has written, 
that we should neither glamorize and oversell these efforts nor dis- 
miss them because the results appear small. She noted that "With 
gains that are not dramatic and limited savings, the programs do 
not promise to be the cure for poverty or a short-cut to balancing 
the budget, and that we should be careful not to oversell these pro- 
grams and then discredit them when they fail to have massive re- 
sults. On the other hand, these prog-rams can be important, but 
that they are part of a solution, not the whole solution themselves. 
''Other reforms," she wrote, "changes in tax laws, educationed re- 
forms, trainihg and retraining, child-support and job creation pro- 
grams, are important complements" if we are to succeed in reduc- 
ing poverty. 

With that in mind, I would like to discuss a couple of elements 
involving having these programs be most successful or a better 
chance of being more successful. 

Clearly, it would be important for us to learn from what has hap- 
pened to date in various States as to how to structure the limited 
resources available to get the best bang for the buck. 

One of the most important lessons we have at this time is that 
greater efforts need to be made to avoid "creaming", and more em- 
phasis needs to be placed on reaching those with greater barriers 
to empl05rment. 

One shortcoming of many past efforts has been a tendency to 
provide training and job-related ser\'ices to those with the least se- 
rious barriers to employment and those most likely to find jobs on 
their own, regardless of whether services are provided. 

One of the key MDRC findings, and I think one of the most im- 
portant findings, is that work-and-welfare programs seem to be 
most cost-effective with recipients who have greater barriers to em- 
ployment. These are the people, as Professor Ellwood has just 
noted, who tend to stay on welfare the longest and require a dispro- 
portionate share of public assistance funds. Helping them leave the 
rolls can have a greater impact on costs, on reducing long-term de- 
pendency and on providing services to these who will find their 
way off welfare on their own after a relatively short period. 

This indicates the need to allocate these resources prudently and 
that it would seem inadviiable to spread large portions of the limit- 
ed resources over the massive short-term recipients who will leave 
AFIX; rather quickly anyway, who do not have as great barriers to 
self-sufficiency and who account for a minority of total program 
costs. Doing so runs the risk of leaving insufficient resources avail- 
able for the longer-term recipients who have greater barriers to 
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employment and are likely to need more intensive and generally 
more expensive services to overcome these barriers. Ensuring that 
sufficient resources are targeted on those with greater barriers is 
quite important. 

This suggests mounting more intensive programs directed to 
cover those with the greater barriers rather than spreading the re- 
sources so thinly over all able-bodied recipients who ever go on the 
rolls that little remains to provide the more intensive services to 
those who need the most help. 

Now, how can we go about doing that? There is growing evidence 
that deficits in basic skills on the part of many low-income individ- 
uals are linked to increased welfare dependency, unemployment, 
teenage pregnancy and even crime. 

Some AFDC recipients, moreover, have such low levels of educa- 
tion and basic skills that they have difficulty in finding jobs, in 
keeping jobs they find for extended periods, or in progressing 
beyond entry-level jobs paying sub-poverty wages. This sugg<^.sts 
that building basic skills elements and educational components 
into work-and-welfare programs may be among the more positive 
things that can be done. 

One way that some of those skills can be provided is through 
links with the JTPA program. In examining how best to mount 
programs for welfare recipients, we find that if States attempt to 
provide employment and training services for AF'DC recipients 
solely within self-contained programs run by welfare departments 
exclusively for welfare recipients, States are likely to miss some of 
the best opportunities to assist these people. 

Programs run by welfare departments often lack resources to 
provide basic skills improvements, links to private employers, and 
other important components that are available through broader 
employment and training programs. 

Programs run by welfare departments typically consist of job 
search. Some also have workfare elements, but those generally do 
little to improve basic skills— I would note the E.T. Program as an 
exception to this pattern. 

On the other hand, JTPA programs, GED programs, and other 
educational or training components can provide elements that wel- 
fare department programs may lack. This suggests that it is desira- 
ble to find ways to forge closer links between the welfare depart- 
ments and the JTPA and educational programs. 

In areas where these links work well, welfare departments 
screen and refer recipients for JTPA and other programs. In other 
areas, however, welfare and other education and training programs 
are separated by bureaucratic barriers, and when AFDC recipients 
make it into JTPA or educational programs, they often do it 
through their own persistence and with little or no aid from the 
welfare department. The bureaucratic barriers tend to exist at both 
ends of the street here. 

Perhaps as a result of this, those AFDC recipients who are in 
JTPA seem on average to be those who are already more employ- 
able than the typical AFDC recipient. About half of all AFDC re- 
cipients registered for work under AFDC have a high school educa- 
tion or more, but about two-thirds of AFDC recipients now in JTPA 
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have a high school education more. Those being served thus 
seem to be not those who are tht most disadvantaged. 

This may suggest both problems from lack of coordination, bu- 
reaucratic barriers between welfare and JTPA, or also the JTPA 
emphasis on high placement rates and providing local employers 
with particularly employable people may be part of the problem. 

Finally, I would like to mention a few words about basic skills 
and the needs to incorporate these elements in efforts that get 
beyond welfare recipients. Recent work shows that youth falling 
into the bottom quiniile on basic skills as measured by the Armed 
Forces Qualifying Test are much more likely than youth with 
better skills to be jobless, school dropouts, on welfare, unwed par- 
ents, or arrested for siispected criminal activities. 

Upgrading the basic skills of youth, such as reading and basic 
arithmetic skills, should be a critical ingredient of new public poli- 
cies to address poverty and dependency. 

Further evidence of the importance of attacking deficiencies in 
basic skills is found in the work of John Kasarda of the University 
of North Carolina. Kasarda found that from 1970 to 1984, all major 
Northern cities suffered significant job losses in industries where 
the average worker had less than 12 years of education, while expe- 
riencing job growth in industries where the average worker had 
higher education. 

These findings have profound implications for minorities and 
inner-city youth. Kasarda found that essentially all of the national 
growth in entr>'-level and other low-education requisite jobs oc- 
curred in the suburbs and non-metropolitan areas, apart from the 
highly-concentrated areas of poorlyeducated urban minorities. This 
mismatch between the educational distribution and the minority 
residents, he wrote, is one of the major reasons why black unem- 
ployment rates have not responded well to economic recovery in 
major Northern cities. 

This suggests that efforts to improve the education and skills of 
poor minority youth are quite important, but that such efforts will 
clearly need to involve much more than work-and-welfare pro- 
grams for AFDC recipients. As noted earlier, those programs do 
not touch the vast bulk of the adult poor who are not AFDC recipi- 
ents and do not reach unemployed young men who are largely out- 
side the welfare system, nor do they address the need to improve 
education and skills during preschool and school-age years. 

So that I would hope your effort to look at how to improve skills 
for welfare recipients would be part of a larger effort to enhance 
the basic skills and human capital of low-income children and 
youth in general. Programs such as Head Start and Job Corps have 
a proven track record in this area, but only reach a small percent- 
age of the eligible population and could bo expanded. Increased in- 
vestment could be made in special education efforts, possibly 
through extending some form of compensatory education into sec- 
ondary schools. Consideration could be given to a basic skills initia- 
tive for high school dropouts in low-income areas. 

In closing, let me just mention something I read a couple days 
ago and was struck by in a recent speech by Senator Domenici. He 
commented that despite the problems with the deficit, we have 
unmet needs we need to invest more heavily in, and that among 
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these are the seamless web of poverty, homelessness and me^^^al ill- 
ness; that among the areas requiring more investment was welfare; 
and that there are other less critical areas we could retrench from 
m order to free up those resources. I would hope in the 100th Con- 
gress that such effort is taken. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Greenstein follows:] 
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I appreciate the opportunity to testify here today. I am Robert 
Greenstein, director of the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. The 
Ce, Ijr is a non-profit research and analysis organization t; at focuses on 
public policies affecting low income Americans. 

I would like today to discuss issues related to work and welfare. 
Lately when the subject of work and welfare is raised, there is a tendency 
for the discussion to concentrate on work and training programs for welfare 
recipients to the exclusion of other issues relevant to the work and 
welfare area. As I will discuss shortly, these are some other important 
issues that I hope the Committee will explore. Nevertheless, I would like 
to begin by focusing on work and training programs. 
Work ^nd training for welfare recipients 

During the months ahead. Congress seems likely to consider 
work-and-welfare legislation. While there are opportunities to improve 
woj )c and training prog.^ams, there is also a danger here — the danger of 
overselling what these programs can accomplish. 

Properly designed work-and-wel fare programs can yield positive gains 
and are worth undertaking. We should keep in mind, however, that the 
improvements are modest. 3y themselves, there programs ar^ unlikely to 
produce the massive dent in welfare rolls, long-tem depe.idency, or the 
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underclass that some have implied can be achi.>ved. As one element of a 
muUi-pronged strategy, work-and-wel f are efforts are laudable. Yet if 
political leaders come 1:0 believe that work-and-w^l f are efforts alone will 
produce major gains and that littie else need be done, they will likely 
find several years from now that the extent of pove» vy and dependency is 
not much different from what it is today. 

This conclusion emerges froiT! the findings of the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MORC), which is analyzing 
work-and-wel faro programs in U states. Many welfare recipients are 
short-tein recipients {about half of all recipients who go on welfare leave 
the rolls wil .n two years); ^DRC's studies show that many people who go 
through these work-and-wel far^ rograms would fino jobs on their own even 
if the programs did not exist. The most important test of the 
effectiveness of work and training programs, MDRC has taught us, is not the 
number of recipients who go through the program and then find jobs, but 
rather the number finding jobs who would not otherwise have found jobs on 
their own (or who would not have found as good jobs on their own or found 
jobs quite as quickly). 

The MDRC results show that in successful programs studied, employment 
rates among AFDC mothers are three to eight percentage points higher than 
would be the case in the absence of the programs. An employment gam of 
three to eight percentage points is significant and makes such programs 
worth doing. But the modest nature of these gams must be kept in mind. 

Moreover, the three to eight percentage point gain does not apply to 
the entire adult welfare population. Rather, the results show that of 
those welfare mothers who are both subject to a work requi.ement {i.e.. 
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those who do not have very young children) and reside '.j an area where a 
work-and-welfare program is in operation (which usually excludes rural 
areas with high unemployment and few job opportunities), employment rates 
are about three to eight percentage points higher than in the absence of 
the program. Thus, the programs boost employment for three to eight 
percent of a group that is itself only a fraccion of the adult welfare 
population, at a time when the adult welfare population constitutes less 
than one>fourth of the non-elderly adult poverty populction. Jobless young 
men are rarely affected by these programs, since they generally are not on 
welfare in the first place. And in states providing welfare to unemployed 
men in poor two-parent families, work-and-welfare programs have generated 
little or no gains in their employment beyond the jobs these men find on 
their own. 

Part of the reason for misconceptions about the extent of the 
accomplishments of these programs is that some states have released very 
impressive figures about the number of people who have been served by the 
programs and then landed jobs. Such figures do not tell us much about the 
mpact of a program, however, unless we know how many of these jobs were 
due to the program as distinguished from the jobs that recipients would 
have found in any caSe on their own. 

In the San Diego work-and-welfare program, an often-cited example of a 
highly successful program, the proportion of AFDC applicants who were 
enrolled in the program and then went to work (even if only briefly) was 61 
percent, which sounds outstanding. But the proportion of the applicants 
placed in a "control group" (I.e., not enrolled in the work-and-welfare 
program) who then went out and found jobs was 55 percent. The ga^'n due to 
the progran, was six percentage points. Moreover, there were no significant 
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empl oyment gains for men in the San Diego program, a common finding in the 
MDRC eval 'S. A recent MDRC report on West Virginia's program found 
that the work-and-welfare program produced no employment or earnings gains 
in that state, even for welfare mothers. As MDRC noted, program Planners 
in West Virginia did not expect significant gains, due to the state's weak 
econony and lack of jobs. The findings show, MDRC observed, "the limited 
role that [the program] is likely to play in improving the employment 
prospect? of welfare mothers in a rurai environment with high rates of 
joblessness." 

Judith Gueron, MDRC's president, has cautioned that work-and-welfare 
initiatives should be neither glamorized and oversold, nor dismissed 
because the results appear small. "For those accustomed to grandiose 
claims for social programs," she has written, "the outcomes for the current 
work/welfare programs .. .may look small. With gains that are not dramatic 
and limited savings, the programs do not promise to be the cure for poverty 
or a short-cut to balancing the budget.... In contrast^ to the past, when 
social programs have been oversold and then discredited when they failed to 
cure problems, these findings provide a timely warning that the state work 
mandates will be no panacea, but can provide meaningful improvement.... 
However, the limited magnitude of the improvement suggests that work 
requirements can only be part of a 'solution.' Other reforms — changes in 
the tax laws, educational reforms, training and retraining, increased 
child-support programs, job creation programs — are important complements 
if welfare programs are not only to be made more politically acceptable, 
but also to succeed in reducing poverty." 
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Targetlng for greatest effect 



If expanded work-and-wel fare programs are to be part but not all — 
of a larger strategy to reduce poverty and Increase chancei. for 
self-sufficiency, they will need to be carefully structured to get the best 
return for the limited resources likely to be available. While there Is a 
general consensus that states should continue be given broad flexibility 
to experiment in this area, the fact is that federal performance standards 
will strongly influence state decisions on the types of work-and-wel fare 
programs to run. As a result, federal decisions In this area can enhance 
or detract from the quality of state efforts. 

Therefore, It is useful to apply what has been learned to date from 
state programs One of the most Important lessons at this point Is that 
greater efforts need to be made to avoid "creaming" (concentrating services 
on the most employable persons), and more emphasis placed on reaching those 
with greater barriers to employment. 

One shortcoming of many past employment and training efforts has been 
a tendency to provide training and other job-related services to those who 
have the least serious barriers to employinent and are rr.ust likely to find 
jobs on their own regardless of whether services are provided. While this 
enables program managers to claim a larger number of "job placements," it 
Is generally not the best use of public resources. 

One of the key findings of the MDRC research is that the 
work-and-wel , 'are programs seem to be most cost-effective with those 
recipients who have greater barriers to employment. These Individuals tend 
to stay on welfare the longest and require a disproportionate share of 
public assistance funds. Consequently, helping these persons leave public 
assistance rolls nas more of an impact on oubllc assistance costs and on 
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reducing long-term dependency than providing job-rplated sprvices to thos? 
who wil] find their own way off welfarp after a relatively short ppnod on 
the rol]s. 

This distinction is made even more significant by da*:a op the dynamics 
of welfare recpipt. Of those families who ever go on welfare, half leave 
the rolls within two years and only one-sixth stay on the rolls 
consecutively fo'* eight years or longer. Yet at any single point in time, 
more than half of those on the rolls are long-term recipients, and these 
families account for more than half of AFDC benefit costs. 

Mor'over, some of those who leave AFDC rolls later go back on welfare. 
In most of these cases, a family leaves welfare and achieves a measure of 
self-sufficiency, but then moves back to welfare after a separation, 
divorce, or earnings decline. David Ellwood has examined the total amount 
of time a family spends on AFDC, including circumstances in which a 
family's time on the rolls consists of more than one spell on the program. 
He has found that half of those who ever receive AFDC will receive it for 
four years or less, but that 24 percent will eventually use it for ten or 
more years. Of those on AFDC at any period in time, close to 60 percent 
will receive welfare for at least 10 years. 

These statistics, along with the MDRC findings of greater 
cost-effectiveness for those with more serious employment barriers, 
underscore the need to allocate work-and-wel fare resources prudently It 
would seem inadvisable to spread large portions of the available resources 
over the mass of short-term recipients who will leave AFDC rather quickly 
anyway, who do not have as great barriers to self-sufficiency, and who 
account for a minority of total program costs. Doing so runs the risk of 
leaving insufficient resources available for those longer-term recipients 
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who have greater baners to employment and are likely to need more 
intensive (and, generally, more expensive) services to overcome these 
barriers. As a result, ensuring that sufficient resources are targeted on 
those with greater barriers to employment makes sense from both a fiscal 
and a human standpoint. 

As noted, people who will have longer histories of welfare enrollment 
generally require more intensive services to break down employment 
barriers. This suggests mounting more intensive programs directed at such 
people, rather than spreading resources ro thinly over all able-bodied 
recipients who ever enter the welfare rolls that little remains to provide 
the more intensive assistance to those who need help most. 

During the coming year, consideration is likely in Congress of 
legislation to expand requirements for states to run work-and-welfare 
programs while increasing federal funding for such efforts and coupling 
the increased funding with some sort of performance standard*;. If not 
carefully designed, such standards can do as much harr.i as good. Standards 
based solely or primarily on the numbers or percentages of recipients 
enrolled in work-and-welfare programs -- or on the number who go through 
these programs and then find jobs -- can result in misdirected incentives 
to spread services too thin and to engage in creaming. Such standards are 
likely to take what are modest, though important, gains from these programs 
and make the gains still smaller. 

Federal provisions specifying the types of work-and-welfare activities 
that can be supported with federal funds are also of considerable 
importance. For example, past Administration proposals that would not 
allow educational components to be part of these programs would likely 
reduce program impact. There Is growing evidence that deficits In basic 
sidlls on the part of many low income individuals are directly linked to 
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increased welfare dependency, higher rates of unemployment, teen-age 
pregnancy, and crime. Some AFOC recipients have such low levels of 
education and basic skills that they have difficulty finding jobs, cannot 
keep jobs for extended periods of time when they do find them, and cannot 
progress beyond entry level jobs paying sub-poverty level wages. Building 
educational components into work-and-wel f are programs - including basic 
skills components, programs leading to general educational development 
(GEO) degrees (the equivalent of mgh school diplomas), and . e like -- may 
be among the most p :itive elements of the programs for those with the most 
serious employment barriers. 

JTPA and welfare recipients 

In examining how best to mount programs for welfare recipients, 
another point emerges. If states attempt to provide employment and 
training services for AFDC recipients solely within self-contained programs 
that are run by welfare departments and limited to welfare recipients, 
states will miss some of the best opportunities to assist these people. 
Programs run by welfare departments often lack the resources to provide 
basic skills improvements, links to private employers, and other important 
components that ar3 available through other employment and training 
programs. Programs run by welfare departments typically consist largely of 
job search. Some areas also have workfare elements; these generally do 
little to improve skills. 

On the other hand, JTPA programs, GEO programs, and other educational 
or training components can provide the elements that welfare department 
programs often l;ick. This suggests that it would be desirable to find ways 
to forge closer links between the welfare departments and the JTPA and 
educational programs. In areas where these links work well, welfare 
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liepartnents screen and rpfpr recipients for JTPA and othpr programs. In 
other areas, however, welfare programs and other traimng and education 
programs are sep^irated by bureaucratic harriers* When AFHC recipients nake 
It into JTPA or educational programs, they do U through their own 
persistence and with little or no aid from the welfare departnent. This is 
not to sjggest that welfare departments are those primarily at fault the 
hureaucratic barriers often exist at both ends of the street. 

Moreover,v those AFDC recipients who do participate in JTPA seem, on 
average, to be those who already are more employable than the typical AFDC 
recipient. About half of all AFDC recipients registered for work under the 
AFDC program have at least a nigh school education. But about two-thirds 
of AFDC recipients enrolled in JTPA have at least a high school education. 
Those AFDC recipients being served by JTPA thus may not be the most 
disadvantaged. This may, in turn, .e related to the emphasis in many JTPA 
programs on high job placement rates and on providing local eriiployers with 
persons who are most employable. As noted, it may also he related to the 
lack of strong referral and coordination mechanisms in many areas between 
welfare departments and JPTA providers. 

Other issues 

While employment and training programs for welfare recipients are 
important, there are many other areas that also should be addressed if we 
wish to promote self-sufficiency. While it is beyond the scope of this 
testimony to explore these other areas fully, they include the following: 
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Improving incentive? to work 
Chances to strengthen the rewards and incentives for working are 
needed. One modest change that would help concerns the reduction of AFDC 
benefits when a welfar- recipient works and receives an earned mcorre tax 
credit (EITC). 

The earned income tax credit, broadened by last year's tax reform act. 
IS designed, tn part, to offset some of the Social Security payroll tax 
burden for low income working farrilies with children. Yet one group of 
working poor families is effectively denied the EITC and provided no offset 
for payroll taxes: working families who receive AFDC. 

At present, AFDC benefits are reduced one dollar for each dollar a 
family receives in the earned income tax credit. The credit thus has no 
value for AFDC families, and its intended wor^ incentive effects are lost. 

Moreover, since AFDC benefits are reduced a dollar for each dollar in 
earnings as well, the net effect can be to impose an effective marginal tax 
^^^^ more than 100 percent on AFDC mothers who work. For each 
additional dollar they earn, their welfare benefits drop a dollar - while 
their payroll taxes increase without any EITC to offset them. The result 
can be a net loss in income as earnings rise. 

Not counting the earned income tax credit against AFDC benefits would 
ease thi. situation and bring the marginal tax rate below 100 percent. It 
would also increase the income gams realized by working, thereby making 
AFDC mothers who work somewhat better off than those who do not. 

Congress may also wish to consider modifications in current rules th3t 
can discourage increases in work among poor two-parent families with 
children receiving AFDC. In states electing to provide AFDC benefits to 
two-parent families with children that are poor enough to meet AFDC income 
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and assets tests, the family is disqualified if the parent who is the 
principal wage-earner (usually the father) works more than 100 hours a 
month. If a father increases his work hours to more than 100 hours but the 
family is still below the AFDC income limits, the family is cut off AFDC 
(and after a brief period, off Medicaid as well in many states). Yet a 
single-parent famiV with the exact same income, and another two-parent 
family that has the same income but works fewer hours, would continue to 
receive benefits. If Con3ress w'C'ies to encourage both work and family 
stability, it should consider easing the rigid "100-hour" rule. 



Improvements can also be made to better the conditions of the working 
poor and enhance the relative benefits of working rather than relying on 
public assistance. 

Perhaps the most significant such step would be to continue the 
progress of the last several years in broadening access to health care 
coverage for .)Oor families with children who are not on welfare. Limited 
measures increasing access to health care by non-welfare families with 
children were enacted in the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984, the 
Consolidated Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1986, and the Sixth 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act enacted in October 1986. These steps 
need to be conti nued. 

One possible modest step the new Congress could take would be to ease 
the transition from welfare to work by continuing Medicaid coverage for a 
period such as a year for AFDC mothers who leave the welfare rolls to take 
a job that does not provide health care coverage. 

In addition, some of the provisions enacted in 1984 to improve access 
of poor children to Medicaid appear to need modification. These provisions 
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extended Medicaid coverage to young childr<»n in two-parent familT^- .hat 
have incomes below their state's AFDC income limits, but that are 
ineligible for AFDC either because their state bars two-parent families 
from receiving it or because the father works and is not considered 
"unemployed." (In states that provide r?dC benefits to two-parent families, 
the principal wage-earner, usually the father, must be unemployed for the 
family to qualify.) The 1984 provisions extended Medicaid coverage to poor 
children m such families n after October 1, PSS, until the children 
reach age five. While th s was an important expansion of Medicaid 
coverage, it means that on October 1, 1988, when these children begin 
reaching their fifth birthdays, t^cy will start being terminated from 
Health care coverage. 

There is no similar termination of Medicaid coverage at age five for 
children in AFDC families. The cut-off at age five effectively 
discriminates against two-parent families, particularly those two-parent 
families who work but are still quite poor. To remove this bias against 
two-parent families and to encourage work and also to assure adequate 
health care coverage tor poor children m these families -- consideration 
should be given to phasing in an extension of Medicaid coverage for these 
children so that they are not cut adrift at age five. 

In addition, efforts to expand empl oyer-prH)vided health coverage for 
the working poor would be of great importance, and would also result in 
government not having to bear the entire cost of necessary improvements in 
access to heal th care. 

Finally, the minimum wage could be raised. The rr.immum wage has not 
been adjusted since January 1981 and has fallen 25 percent in purchasing 
power since that time. As Robert Resichauer has noted, from 1962 to 1979, 
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a full-time year-round worker could earn enough at the rmmnum wage to 
support a fmly of three close to or slightly above tlie poverty line. The 
minimum wage would have to be increased to about $4.35 an hour to 
reestablish the standard that a mimmum wage job should be capable of 
s'jpporting a family of three at the poverty threshold. Of all working poor 
people paid at an hourly wage rate, more than half earn less than $4.35 an 
hour and would benefit from an increase in the minimum wage to this level* 
Improving Human Capital 

Recent work by Gordon Berlin, Andrew Sum, and Robert Taggart shows 
that youth falling into the bottorr, quintile in basic skills (as measured by 
the Armed Forces Qualifying test) are much more likely than youth with 
better skills to be jobless, school dropouts, on welfare, unwed parents, or 
arrested for suspected criminal activities. This work suggests that 
upgrading the basic skills of youth, such as their reading and basic 
arithmetic skills, should be a critical ingredient of new public policies 
to address poverty and dependency. 

Further evidence of the importance cf attacking deficiencies in basic 
skills emerges from work by John Kasarda of the University of North 
Carolina. Kasarda has found that from 1970 to 1984, all major Northern 
cities suffered significant job losses in industries where the average 
worker had less than 12 years of education, while experiencing consistent 
job growth in industries where the average worker had some higher 
education. These findings have profound implications for minorities and 
inner-city youth. 

"Essentially all of the national growth entry level and other low 
education requisite jobs has accrued in the suburbs, cxurbs, and 
nonmetropol i tan areas far removed from growing concentrcsti ons of poorly 
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educated urban minontiPs," Kasarda observes. "The consequGnce is a 
sericus mismatch between the current education distribution of minority 
residents in large Northern cities and the changing education requirements 
of their rapidly transforming industrial bases. This mismatch is one major 
reason. ..why black unemployment rates have not responded well to economic 
recovery in many Northern cities." 

Thus, efforts to improve the education and skills of poor minority 
youth are quite important. Such efforts will need to involve more than 
work-and-welfare programs for AFDC recipients. 

As noted earlier, work-and-welfare programs do not touch the vast bulk 
of the adult poor who are not AFDC recipients. In particular, these 
programs reach few unemployed vouno men. who are largely outside the 
welfare system, n-. do these programs address the need to improve 
edur-t.on and skills during pre-school and school-age years. 

Public policies are consequently needed that place more emphasis 
and more resources - into efforts to enhance the basic skills and human 
capital of low income children and youth. Some programs - such as Head 
Start and ^he Job Corps -- already have a successful track record in 
accomplishing these goals, but reach only small percentages of the target 
population. These programs could be expanded, with emphasis placed on 
assuring high quality services as these programs grow. Increased 
investment may also be needed in special education efforts from elemc-ntary 
through secondary school levels, possibly through extending some form of 
compensatory education into secondary schools and better targeting the 
compensatory education funds currently available in elementary schools. 

Serious consideration should also be given to a "basic skills 
initiative" aimed at people such as high school dropouts, particularly in 
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, jw income areas. Some private sector prograias de ignprt to upgrade basic 
s'-ills have produced promising results, suggesting that such an initiative 
may prove to be a very sound investment. A basic skills initiative could 
start with a modest investment of funds an, careful testing and evaluation. 
If successful, additional funds could be provided in subsequent years, witn 
some of the resources being retargeted from other, less successful 
programs . 

***** 

In closing I \/ould note that while some of these actions would require 
additional resources, I would hope the Congress would recognize issues of 
poverty and self-sufficiency as an important national priority -- and be 
v.'illing to transfer resources from other,^ less critical areas to meet these 
needs. 

This IS precedent foi such an approach. Last year. Congress included 
a "Children's Imtiat.ve" in t*' Congressional budget resolution, which led 
to a modest broadening of Medicaid coverage for pregnant women ind children 
from working poor families and to expanded funding for several high 
prjoi ity programs for low income children. The elements of the Children's 
Initiative were included in both the House and Senate budget resolutions; 
in both cases, the costs were niore than covered by retrenchments in other 
domestic areas (such as General Revenue Sharing and Urban Developmpnt 
Action Grants) , 

The same pattern could be continued by the lOOth Congre s. In a recent 
speech. Senator Domenici spoke of "national needs that are. . .compel 1 1 ng and 
deserve new resources" and identified "welfare" as one of tnese needs. 
Domenici talked of a nation that is not adequately meeting "its social and 
moral responsibility m new problem areas," stating t' at "most pressing in 
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spending m other less cntical areas. 
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Children as one of the crn,cal areas needing to he addressed 

WUh the g.ow,ng attention he.ng placed on prohle.s of po.ert, and 

— ass. a,on.. nhane.er.no, Part.an consensu on toe need for 
~es to foster se,f-s.ff.,enc.. and pol.ng data show.gthata 
-.ont. of..erKans now hel.ve „nt should do .ore to help the 
poor, u would be unfortunate if the inOfh r„n 

, , e ir the 100th Cong-ess missed the opportunity 

to make improvements in this area. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I would just mention that we are going to insist that we get the 
testimony before hearings. I think that is important, and I think 
you are familiar enough with Congress to know the significance of 
it just in terms our own preparation. 

We will follow a ten-minute rule. 

Let me ask David Ellwood, given the fact that in yo^ r testimony 
and in your other writings and articles, you pc^* t out that the 
hard-core welfare recipient is really the most nee / and the most 
costly, I gather that you think that it is reasonably predictable what 
amount of time they are going to spend on welfare. I am wondering 
wiij-.t your studies have indicated in terms of what you think can 
be done to try and move them on track to get them off of that 
treadmill. 

Professor Ellwood. Well, the fact of the matter is that we have 
done only a few programs where you can really look and see that 
they make a difference because they have been e\aluated in a seri- 
ous and comprehensive way. 

The things that seem to have worked very well are things like 
supported work, which was a program that involved investment in 
training, gradually increased expectations, a variety of support 
services in place. There seeiu lo be ^ome modest effects of job 
search and the like. 

I think other witnesses here can give you more insightful ideas 
about what their own programs have done. A lot of what I have 
looked at is more who have been the long-term recipients. 

But the key is that in fact, we do not know too much about it 
because we have not done very much about those people. They 
come in and again, WIN says, ' Gee, you have got a kid under six; 
we are not going to look at you." JTPA says, "Gee, this kind of 
person looks hard to serve." 

And you can imagine what it is like for someone who is really 
genuinely interested in helping people. You have two clients. One 
has a high school education and some work experience, and you 
can find him a job, and you feel great. Somebcdv else has a lot 
more difficult problems, and the inclination is to say, "Oh, gee, 
they are hopeless. Lret me concentrate on the people I can really 
help." 

But in fact, what data we have seen froiu programs have shown 
that in fact a lot of those people that you wanted to help because 
they were so easy to help could have helped themselves, and the 
people who really r ted the help, where you make the biggest net 
gain, are those long-ujrms. 

The Chairman. Well, in vour e valuation of the various pro- 
grams, do you think we are better off in terms of developing and 
fashioning an approach at the Federal level, or should we be giving 
the States the maximum flexibility? How are you recommending 
that we proceed? 

Professor Ellwood. I would definitely encourage that you let as 
many flowers bloom as possible, but I think that in order to do thai 
you are going to have to provide some incentives so that States 
both have the fiscal capacity to do something, but also so that you 
do n< *^ run into this sort of treadmill effect where the good States 
are t*. ones with the high placement rates, which of course erds 
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employ and the people that you do not want to do-so I think- 
,u:,f ■ question. We will hear more about 

;« if^f hearing about what has been done with those who 

fuU^ulr A^'K ^^^""^ '""^ employment. I think it is important 
that they do get some employment. But the question, now that we 

fllt'^f"^' f^f' ^°"P ^hat of programs can be 
fashioned given the fact, as you have mentioned and Mr Green- 
stein has mentioned, that it is reasonably predictable when thev 
come m the front door that they are going to fall into "x" ^up^ 
Sem ijong Programs should be set up in order to move 

That is what we are interested in getting your ideas on 
Professor Ellwood. And again, I think that there are some obvi- 
ifTii'''^ ^""T'^ and education programs, obviously some 
sort of child support; then, things like having some sort of Medic- 
aid protection, things of that sort, I think, are all critical 

But let me just follow up a little bit on your earlier question 
which my response was to let many flowers bloom; but let me also 

I^^??^"^' "^^'J? fa^^^y predictable, there are 

sonie that move off quickly, there are some that stay a long time 
And there are some people who look like they would be short-term 
recipients and end up staying a long time. 

« 1^2 Tf fv,I!f "1* experience-and I have looked at 

a lot ot these; I sit on various boards and so on— is that it 1= reallv 
very hard to judge when you look at a Massa-ihusetts and then you 
compare it to an II inois and you compare it to a Wisconsin, what 
IS working real wel for these particular subgroups of recipients 
because of the fact that there is so much internal dynamics in 
the propam associated with labor market char g. jsociated with 
a variety of other things, that unless you are viii^iig to have some 
sort of a control group sort of experiment, whic^ has many prob- 
lem,:, but It is very, very hard to Judge. 

I think that this is a group that the pctential is so high if we 
reallv can find something to do, the costs in terms c5 human and 
hscal costs are so great, that really, let a lot of flowers bloom, but 
find a way to learn from the varioMs different States' experiences 
and to really move forward f n that. 

The Chairman. Is it you- ' ^ that if you were able lo d-velop 
some paths to move there elfare that the savings would be 

considerable m terms of tl al and State expenditures? 

Professor Ellwood If ,0. id find a way to do it, you could 
save-as I say, this 25 percein chat is the longterm recipient is 60, 
65 percent of TOur budget-so if you can find a way to do it, and 
very high ' ^° savings are potentially 

The Chairman. Let me ask Mr. Greenstein, given your own 
knowledge of the public assistance recipients and JTPA what is 
your own sense about its effectiveness in moving the long-term re- 
cipients off public assistance, and what do you recommend we do to 
try and improve that record? 

Mr. Greenstein. This is an area, unfortunately, about which we 
know even less than we know in the AFDC area. David has been 
mentioning the need for these controlled experiments. They have 
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been done in about 10 or 11 States in AFDC. They are just starting 
to bfc designed and mounted for the first time in JTPA. To the best 
of my knovledge, there are no results available now, showing 
JTPA impacts in that area. 

But I do think it is of note to find that of the AFDC recipients 
who are enrolled in JTPA that they appear, at least from educa- 
tional background, to be those who are more employable. 

I think there are three sets of things that need to be done. First, 
on your question of should we impose Federal standards or give 
States flexibility, everybody in Washington talks about giving 
States flexibility. However — and I do not think this is necessarily 
inappropriate — every law and every set of regulations that come 
out of here have standards that, while giving States flexibility, 
hea^dly influence what they choose to do. There are two kinds of 
standards that I think have adverse influences and can be worse 
than no standards at all. One is participation standards where the 
Administration, for example, wants to have 60 percent of the 
AFDC recipients in these categories enrolled in various kinds of 
work-and-welfare programs. Well, to get 60 percent, you are going 
to have to cover large numbers of people who go off the programs 
quickly. The new food stamp regulations on employment and train- 
ing do the same thing. 

Another problem is the kinds of standards you have in JTPA and 
some other programs, where it is the number of people who get 
jobs after going through the programs. Again, these standards do 
not control for how many of those could get obs on their own in a 
short i eriod, or would get them on their own in a short period. 

The Federal government is always going to have various kinds of 
performance standards, so we need to look at the standards both in 
welfare and in JTPA, to find ways to modify the standards to give 
more incentive for placing either those who are already long-term, 
have been on for more than several years, or those who fit into the 
categories that David has researched who are most likely to be 
long-term people. We do not do very much of that now. 

The other thing I think we need to do is to break down some of 
the bureaucratic barriers between AFDC and JTPA so that there 
are better, smoother referral mechanisms to put these long-term 
people into JTPA services. 

The Chairman. V/ell, what are these incentives? Cai* both of you 
be more precise about the incentives to the States that are 
going to get them to move more significantly into this targetf>i 
area? 

Mr. Greenstein. I am not sure precisely what we should do, but 
clearly, if there are standards that determine in part how the allo- 
cations of moneys are distributed among States or within States, 
and if those standaids are done largely on the basis of people who 
get jobs after going through the programs without any sort of 
weighting for the categories of people and who they are, that can 
have the wrong incentives. Perhaps we ought to look at setting up 
categories of people such us those who already are longterm recipi- 
ents, or those who fall into the categories likely to be long-term, 
and placing a ,^eat t weight on placements for those people, wher 
they go through things like JTPA. They would not be the sole cate- 
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gories you would want to do that for, but we should have certain 
categories that perhaps you place significantly greater weight on. 

In the end, it is probably going to have to relate in some fashion 
to the allocation of funds in order to have the kind of effects you 
would want to have. 

The Chairman. I would just ask Dr. Ellwood, and then my time 
IS up. 

Professor Ellwood. I guess I am in pretty much complete agree- 
ment with Bob Greenstein. 

The other things that I would emphasize, though— I really am a 
firm believer that it is time to provide something to the mothers 
with very young children. The notion that someone can stay on 
welfare 10 years before anyone even hardly speaks to them seems 
to me just a very, very unfortunate and even dangerous set of poli- 
cies. ^ 

So I think we also want to consider some W3y so that there are 
some statutory provisions indicating that mothers with young chil- 
dren, while perhaps not necessarily required to participate in ex- 
tensive kinds of things, that administrators have to provide some 
services and certainly to the women mth children over three, and 
preferably, as people come in the door. 

So number one, I would think about how to ensure that adminis- 
trator statutorily have to serve the groups that are not being 
served now; and then secondly, I think the financial incentives are 
critical. I mean, it reaily is much more expensive— it is a very 
simple notion— it is very much more expensive to serve a lot of 
these people. The gains are also much greater. If you have a 
system that rewards you for just the number of people you serve or 
whatever, you are not going to serve the long-termers, but in the 
end that is fiscally not as effective as a strategy. 

So you have got to have some way where WIN funds or some- 
thing like it, JTPA, where you liomehow make more money for 
your training programs by working on and serving and placing 
those kinds of people. Now, there are problems with all of them, 
but I think that is an essential element. 
The Chairman. Senator Metzenbaum? 

Senator Metzenbaum. Dr. Ellwood and Mr. Greenstein, I found 
^our testimony very interesting. I think you stated the problem 
well. I am not sure that you have stated the solution. 

I think that if ever there was a time that we needed some inno- 
vative thinking, that this is it. 

Dr. Ellwood, if you had total responsibility in the government to 
determine what the policy should be as pertains to the young 
people who are unemployed in this country at the moment— the 
young blacks— what one, single thing would you do or try to do, 
and do it perhaps without totally distorting the Federal budget? 

Professor Ellwood. Yes, that is a nice, easy question, isn't it? 
[Laughter.] 

Senator Metzenbaum. Yes, and we will give Mr. Greenstein a 
chance to think about it. 

Professor Ellwood. Right. I would probably do two things, not 
one. The first thing I would do is figure out a way to fix up the 
schools, particn^a.Iy in our inner-cities. The things that Bob Green- 
stem mentioned about the lack of basic skills and their association 
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with a lot of these problems, some of the figures iust showing— ac- 
cording to these tests, and you know, how reliable are the tests— 
nevertheless, it is really frightening, how little skills people are 
coming out with. 

I have to believe that our school system can do better, and so I 
think that is number one. 

Number two is that we have to find a serious way to say thr.t if 
you do get out, and you are willing to work, we are going to find 
you some job. Now, I think we can do that. I would prefer not to do 
that by having some government "make work" job, or cleaning up 
the streets, or whatevrr — but I would pick that over nothing. And I 
think that figuring out a way to really strongly encou nge private 
industries to employ people, particularly the motivated people, the 
people who have got the basic skills, does two things. Number one, 
it gives people a real chance, who deserve a chance; and number 
two, it sends a signal that, by gosh, if I v/ork hard an<] do well in 
school and so forth, there is going to be something at the end of 
that; I can make it and can move ahead, and so on. 

Now, I do not pretend that those are the answers, and I think 
you are absolutely right with your beginning. It is the old story, 
but it is funny that it is a story that seems to get worse and worse 
each year. 

Let me just add one final point on that score. You presumably 
are familiar with the efforts of Eugene Lang in New York City. 
Now, this is a private effort, but I think there are some insights for 
us, too. He basically came to the sixth grade of a school in Harlem 
and said, ''Listen, any of you who weint to go to college, I will pay 
your way." He did not say much more than that. 

Well, what happened? All of a sudden, people got really excited. 
Their parents started sa5dng, "If you blow this one, I vill never for- 
give you." And as a result, from what you can read in the paper 
and so forth, almost all of these students have now graduated from 
high school in a school where large numbers t3T)ically drop out; 
most will go to college. And in the end, most get scholarships, so 
Eugene Lang does not have to spend a lot of money. 

What has he done? Well, he had oome people look over these 
people, but he gave them some hope. He gave them a vision thr.t by 
gosh, if they really knuckled down and did something, there was a 
future. 

Now, once again, this is more diagnosis than answer for you, and 
if we had had easy answers, we would have used them long ago, I 
think. But the notion of finding a way, so that you say, look, if you 
work hard, you can make it — ^here is a hope, there is a chance, 
there is a vision, there is someplace to go— I think that is just 
somehow an essential element that our current social welfare 
system, which is basically oriented toward helping people with 
some income support in the short run, somehow just does not pro- 
vide. I think we need to find ways to do that, and I admit that 
there are no eas> ansv/ers. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Dr. Ellwood, I am not going to let you off 
the hook that easily. I am going to ask you, not now, but to take 
the subject back with you, teach at the Kennedy School, kick it 
around with your own students. There have got to be some better 
ideas than the ideas we are presently using. I so often think that 
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some things are so obvious, but we do not do them, and we do not 
recognize them. 

And people such as you, who teach at the Kennedy School, who 
are innovative thinkers, who have the capacity to wrestle with an 
issue— we need your help. 

Professor Ellwood. And I love to offer it. Let me ji;st say one 
other thing, though. 

There is one part of your question that I would just be cautious 
about, and that was, "What one thing would you do?" I think that 
what we have really learned over the last five or ten years about 
poverty is that there really are lots of different issues ^oing on and 
that if you gave me five, I could do a lot better. 

Another area, for er^ample— work does not veiy well in this 
country for a lot of folks. You can work all the time, full-year, full- 
time, and still be poor. It is quite common, indeer, something on 
the order of 40, 45 percent of the two-parent famil*es that are poor 
have someone working full-year, full-time or the equivalent. You 
have got to make work pay. 

Senator Metzembaum. My question is not predicated on an as- 
sumption that you are going to eliminate poverty and that tl.^re 
are not going to continue to be poor. But there is a sense of self in 
working rather than walking the streets, and ha zing a job. 

Professor Ellwood. Absolutely. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And I just feel that scmehow we are m^ss- 
the ball, missing the boat, and so I am asking you to go back 
and kick it around, think some more, pick somebody else's brains 
and come back with some ideas. * 

Mr. Greenstein? 

Professor Ellwood. He has had plenty of time now. Senator. 
[Laughter.] 

M"^ Greenstein. Senator, I think you may find my answer more 
frustrating than Dr. Ellwood's. I think part of the problem— I do 
not think there is a major answer by itself— I think that this is so 
integrally related to the larger performance of the economy that no 
matter what array of solutions we come up with, as long as we con- 
tinue to tolerate 7 percent unemployment as acceptable, all ap- 
proaches are going to have disappointing results— all of them. 
Nothing, I think, will have more than a modest impact as long as 
we continue to operate at that level of unemployment. 

In the 1960s, we had a whole series of approaches in the war on 
poveity, and people did not understand why poverty did not go 
down much more rapidly at that point. Yet from the 1960s to the 
1970s, the unemployment rate doubled. And I think some of the lib- 
eral planners at that point did not place enough emphasis on that 
Now, conservatives attack the programs is failures, and they are 
not looking at the unemployment rate. 

We have used high unemployment as our principal weapon to 
control inflation, and it is one of the mcA inequitable weapons of 
controlling inflation there is. Higher unemployment takes a dispro- 
portionate toll on low-income families and on black males in par- 
ticular. We should combine the kinds of things we are talking 
about here today with alternative me«ns to control inflation and to 
lower unemployment rates. Having a o percent rather than a 7 
percent unemployment rate would do more than ev rything else 
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we are talking about combined. We have to make that part of what 
we talk about. 

Also I would agree with what David Ellwood said at the end. We 
have to make work more attractive vis-a-vis public assistance. And 
we have hit no group harder than the working poor in recent 
years. Whether in terms of adjusting the earned income tax credit 
by family size, raising the minimum wage, we need to do some- 
thing there, and doing something in health care access, which this 
Committee is very interested in, we need to increase incentives to 
work. 

There no longer are such great career ladders. A lot of people 
from low-income backgrounds, if they go to work, find a low-wage 
job for a long period of time. And the way the system is set up now, 
that is not very attractive, and it is not veiy remunerative com- 
pared to other alternatives to the degree it used to be. 

Senator Metzenj>aum. Mr. Greenstein, that is about as negative 
an answer as I could get, and I am not willing to accept it, because 
I also know at the same time that you are telling me about all the 
problems, that if your wife wants to get the washer changed in her 
faucet, it is a big deal to find the plumber and to do all of that, or 
to get the windows that do not open. I am talking about very 
menial jobs. Bat the fact is, there are situations in this country 
that call for people to do the work, and it is not being done. 

I cannot believe that we cannot come up with some better 
thoughts than we have had so far o^ the subject. And if I do noth- 
ing else this Session but point away at this issue— and I expect to 
do some other things— I am just determined that by the end of the 
Session, we are going to have something more positive than that 
which we are doing today. 

I think that to say that the problem is endemic to the fact that 
there is 7 percent unemployment and we can do nothing abcut it is 
not adequate. 

Mr. Greenstein. That is not what I intended to say. What I 
meant to say is yes, there are different things and better thins? 
have to do. I agree very much with David Ellwood's answer. In my 
testimony I talked a lot about basic skills. The example you just 
mentioned, I think, is an illustration of the fact that we have not 
oriented our programs enough toward basic skills, and we have ig- 
nored people like young, minority, male high school dropouts v;ho 
are not on welfare in our programs, and we have got to create, 
both in the educational system and for people no longer in the 
system, new initiatives at upgrading basic skills. 

The point I am trying to make is that if that is all we do, that 
the gains, while they may be positive and significant, will be more 
modest than you or I would like. I think one of the places where 
we have gone wrong is by not sa.ying that that is not enough, that 
we need to do the things you are talking about, but we also need to 
put back as a basic part of the agenda the issue of the unemploy- 
ment rate. 

Otherwise you run the risk of reshuffling the deck, and for ev- 
erybody you get a job foi, somebody else then does not have one. 

Senator Metzenbaum. But now you are preaching to the choir. 
You do not have to convince me about having to do something 
about the unemployment rate. 
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But having said that— tl^at is a 7 percent rate, or perhaps TVa 
whatever it is at the moment—I am concerned about that 40 or 45 
percent unemployment rate, and that is where I am looking to vou 
w> sfe if we cannot come up with some answers. 

The Chairman. Senator Simon? 

Senator Simon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may quote two noted authorities— one is Howard Metz- 
enbaum who says, "Somehow, we are missing the ball," and I 
agree. And second. Dr. Ellwood, you said, "I do not believe that 
modest changes m our welfare system will eliininate long-term wel- 
fare use. For that, we need much more comprehensive reform " I 
agree with both of those things, and I support moves that will push 
us a httle bit along the right path, like the Kennedy^pecter bill 

1 think we need much more fundamental reform. It is interest- 
ing, the longest article The New Republic has ever published on 
the problems of the poor m our country came to the conclusion 
that we have to have government be the employer of last resort- 
encourage private sector employment wherever you can. but we 
have to face this problem. 

The Atlantic, in a two-part series on the underclass in America 
came to precisely the same conclusion. 

And Dr Ellwood, you said, "I would like to be able to say we can 
give everybody a job." And we ought to be able to say that. And we 
can, if we ju^t decide we want to say it. 

I would ask you to remove one phrase from your lexicon, howev- 
er, when you said you do not want to have "government make- 
work jobs . 

Professor Ellwood. I regretted that the moment it came out of 
my mouth. fL^^^ighter.] 

Is it possible to strike those words from the record^ 

Senator Simon. I do not know that we will strike them from the 
record, but I appreciate your second comment, because teaching 
people how to read and write is the kind of thing we ought to be 
doing; helping day-care centers; planting trees— doing all the 
things that need to be done in this society. 

Here, y/e have this huge liability of unemployment, and we could 
turn it into a national asset. And to this extent. Bob Greenstein 
was absolutely on-target when he said as long as we comfortably 
accept this 7 percent unemployment rate, we can put in all the pro- 
pams we want but we are not going to help people like we ought 
to be helping them; we are not going tc help people in those Iowa 
communities that are shrinking because of the farm problem, when 
we just say to them, "Sorry, you are out of luck." We ought to be 
doing something, and we can. 

And let me just— and I am making a speech rather than asking 
questions here— but you are both correct in saying we ought to be 
helping in education. But we also know clearly that pre-school pr> 
grams are just absolutely vital, and yet we are just tinkering with 
it instead of marching on it. 

We also ought to be helping people before they get on welfare. As 
soon as somebody is out of work, why should they have to become a 
pauper before we come along and help them? 

Anyway, let me just express my appreciation to both of you, par- 
ticularly since you amended your statement. Dr. Ellwood. 
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Are there any comments either of you might have? 

Professor Ellwood. Let me iust offer a couple comments. I was 
asked to talk about targeting long-t«^m recipients, and that is my 
pitch. Put if you are thinking about the long term and more seri- 
ous refoiTO and so forth, I think there are several elements that 
you have really got to have. 

One of them, we mentioned, and that is how to find a way to 
mal"e work pay. You know, if you are going to preach responsibil- 
ity and people working and all that, it ought to be the case that if 
you work, you are not going to be poor anymore. But it is not true. 
And I think there are ways we can do that, involving the earned 
income tax credit, perhaps some work with the minimum wage, 
and so forth. 

A second thing is to just start thinking about using welfare more 
as a transitional system. You get welfare for a while. We have got 
lots of services, lots of programs, lots of ways to help you, and we 
are going to put a lot of resources into it, and we are not going to 
stigmatize, and so forth. And then, after doing those two things, 
then finally thinking about, yes, jobs as a way of providing long- 
term support for people. I think that is a critical thing. 

There are two things I would like to add. One is single parents 
have two roles that they have to fill that are often filled by both 
parents simultaneously. They have a nurturing role as well as a fi- 
nancial support role. Currently, an awful lot of those people have 
both roles completely put upon them, and it is very, very difficult 
for someone to fulfill both of those roles simultaneously. 

There is a lot of talk about how mothers are all working now, 
and ther -^fore all single, and welfare mothers ought to work. Well, 
in fact, if you look, it is true that the mothers in our country work, 
but they typically work part-time. Well, part-time does not get you 
anywhere in the welfare system. So we have got to find some way 
through child support or some other kind of system to make it pos- 
sible to work part-time, two-thirds time, and get out of the welfare 
system and have some reasonable resources. 

The final thing I would like to emphasize, because you raised two 
articles that come up a lot— I mentioned that there is this danger- 
ous mvth that everybody that is getting on the welfare system 
stays forever. There is another dang:erous myth, and that is that 
the typical poor person in America is a black face in the ghetto. 
That just is not so. 

At best, 5, 7, at the absolute outside, 10 percent of the poor 
people in America are living in ghettos in our big cities. So what- 
ever you see ther** whatever you read there, whatever your feel- 
ings are about those thmgs— and I have strong feelings— do not let 
the tail wag the dog. And let us not just keep that image in our 
head as we try and think about welfare reform, because in fact 
there are an awful lot of people in this country who do not fit that 
category, but nonetheless are not making it. And that is not to say 
that we should ignore those people, either. Obviously, they deserve 
extra-special attention. But I think the notion of trying to put to- 
gether a more comprehensive way where people, number one, if 
they work, can make it; number two, can get work if they really 
are willing to do it; and number three where, if they meet reasona- 
ble expectations, are going to be fine, I think that is essential. I 
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think we can do that, and I think we are moving toward it, but I do 
not think that just targeting is going to solve the problem 
^enator Simon. Bob Greenstein, any comments'' 
Mr. Greenstein. Senator, I do have some additional comments, 
but I am noticing there are two panels behind us, and since you 
™ .other and can talk-I mean, I would be happy to 

thirfate?^ question now, if you like, but maybe we could talk fur- 
Senator Simon. I am on this floor, and if you will both stop by 
my office after you have completed the testimony, I want to give 
y^il/^^" which may give you a few more ideas 

Ihe Chairman. Can you tell us what that "something" is' 
^benator Simon. It is an outstanding book, Mr. Chairman. [Laugh- 

The Chairman. All right. Senator Harkin? 

Senator Harkin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry I missed some of your testimony, gentlemen, but I did 
read it. I just wanted to ask this question. Mr. Greenstein, you say, 
from what I understand, that we should target the efforts to recipi- 
ents with the greatest barriers and not just look at the "creaming" 
as you state. cainnig , 

^1^"°°^'/°" *h^* should encourage those who are 
helping themselves— do not punish them because they have an edu- 
cation, to use your words. 

herV^^*^"^ ^^^^ ^""^ ^^^^^^ *° different groups 

Mr. GnEENSTEiN. I think we are actually in agreement. We each 
tkm ^"'^ *hose sentences on a different part of the equa- 

groups?°^ Harkin. Is that what you are saying, focus on those 

Mr. Greenstein. I think what we are both saying-and David 
will correct me if I am misstating his position— is that nowhere 
near enough IS done now for the people ,vith the greater barriers 
and for the longer-term recipients: we need to do a lot more for 
those people. The system is built in such a way that there are actu- 
ally disincentives to do what needs to be done for those people, and 
we need to provide incentives to do a lot more for them and to con- 
centrate more resources on them. 

I think what David is also saying is you should not do that to the 
exclusion of serving those who are more employable. To welfare re- 
cipients, for example, who do have a high school education, you 
should not say, You get nothing at all because we are only going 
to serve those who have the greatest problems." I would agree with 
that very much. " 

The problem now is that many State work-and-welfare programs 
provide very shallow services. They spread them over a number of 
people, and they may be of modest use for those who simply need a 
modest job-search program to go out and get a job that they would 
have gotten on their own anyway, and maybe they will get it a 
month faster with that program. But fcr the people with the great- 
er barriers and the deeper problems who need more intensive serv- 
ices, they are often not provided, and we need to do more of that 
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Professor Ellwood. That is exactly right. That is a cautionary 
note at the end of my testimony. The thrust of my testimony was, 
look, these long-term recipients, there are a lot of reasons they are 
nc* giving the service they need, and Bob Greensteiii said it exactly 
right. 

I am a little nervous, however, about a system that says the 
worse you are the more you get. So we have got to find a way say 
that, gee, certain people need one kind of service, and other people 
need other types of services. 

We are a long way, by the way, from that now. We are clearly 
too far along in the direction where the people who have the long- 
term and ir.jst serious needs essentially get nothing. 

Senator Harkin. You said the poor are not in the ghettos; you 
said only 10 percent maximum are in the innercity ghettos. Where 
are the other 90 percent? 

Professor Ellwood. A lot of them are in suburban areas. Some 
are in non-poor central-city areas. These articles that you read, you 
know, people go to the very, very worst sections of our inner-cities, 
and it is true there are very horrible places, and they are very visi- 
ble. 

But there are an awful lot of poor people who live among us. 
They are people who are starting out, or they are having a tempo- 
rary problem. There is rural poverty, often not concentrated, the 
farmers and the like. 

I would be happy to provide you with the table; I do not have it 
here. But it is really one of the most striking characteristics, if you 
look. The 10 percent, I would say, is a real upper bound. And if you 
want to take people who live in neighborhoods in the 100 largest 
cities and neighborhoods where there is 40 percent or more poverty 
rate — which at some level, is not that high — that is on the order of 
4 or 5 percent of the poor. 

So the answer is that they are spread among us. They are not ixS 
visible. And their problems probably are not as intensely serious 
because there is not this high concentration. Nevertheless, those 
people are poor and struggling, and they are often people who need 
some short-term assistance as well. 

Mr. Greenstein. If you actually look at some of the areas with 
highest concentrations of long-term poverty poor, year after year, 
obviously some of these ghetto areas are among them, but also very 
heavily among those are poor rural areas, especially poor black 
areas in the rural South. 

Part of what has happened with our fascination, although it is 
not inappropriate to focus attention on the very severe problems in 
some of these inner-city ghettos, is that we have lost sight of some 
of the equally severe problems in some rural areas, particularly in 
the rural South. 

Senator Harkin. My last point is basically to you. Bob. For all 
the years I have known you, and the tremendous amour t of good 
work you have done in the field of nutrition, I was somewhat sur- 
prised that I did not see anything in your testimony, nor in Dr. Ell- 
wood's, on the issue of nutrition and the impact of the lack of an 
adequate diet on the poor and what it does to their incentives and 
ability to find meaningful work starting at an early age. 
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There have been studies done, have there not, Bob, on the impact 
ot nutrition on welfare recipients and the poor in terms providing 
incentives, their energy level, their ability to find work and to con- 
centrate because of lack of protein intake, for example' 

Mr Greenstein. Well, tWe certainly are studies 'on the rela- 
tionship between inadequate nutrition and poor school perform- 
ance, and of course, there is a lot of literature about school per- 
formance and school dropouts and so forth, and subsequent employ- 
ment, earnings, poverty rates, and so forth. 

I did not see that as within the specific area I was talking about 
today, and my testimony was too long as it was, so I did not include 
It. But obviously, you are right. This is an important area, and ycu 
have been very active on it in the Agriculture Committee, ard 1 
hope we can continue to make progress on that front, too. 

It we are talking about the broader area of poverty and what we 
need to do, it is not lunited by any means to employment and 
training programs. There are things in other areas that are criti- 
cal, too; nutntion is one of them. 

Senator Harkin. That is right. Before a person can actively go 
and seek work, and have the ability to think clearly and even per- 
form mechanical functions, that person has to have an adequate 
deSS <S protein and carbohydrates, in other words, a 

Here we are in a country where now, Americans spend less of 
their disposable income on food than we ever have in the past, less 
than any civilized nation on earth. Food is so cheap in this country 
that people throw it away every day. And yet we have more 
hungry m Amenca than we have ever had before. The number of 
people applying for food stamps keeps going up all the time be- 
cause of our high rate of unemployment. 

So I think that one thing we really have to look at as a compo- 
nent or getting people o..' of welfare, and we ought to make it a 
solid component, is this idea of providing adequate nutrition begin- 
Pu'^^H^J^"® °f ^^^^^ development, of prenatal, postnatal, 

the WIC programs, the whole panoply of things, the summer feed- 
ing programs, the school breakfast program, the school lunch pro- 
gram— everything— even to the point of ensuring that those who 
are on welfare, those adults, also have an adequate diet, too. And 
vre did m the pas^^^^**'^^ nutrition assistance once again, as 

If you want new ideas and new concepts, I would just throw one 
out for your consideration. That is that a hungry person is indeed a 
handicapped person, and if we are going to help the handicapped of 
this country, we have to also make sure that those who are hungry 
are helped, also, because that is a definite handicap in our society. 

Mr. OrREENSTEiN. If we talk about those programs which are not 
working very well, I think we must also talk of those which are 
working in terms of helping children get the bedrock they need in 
order to be able to be more successful, ultimately, in employment. 
Programs like Head Start, WIC and Chapter I have a good track 
record, but reach— certainly, in the case of Head Start and WIC 
fewer thm half the people eligible. On Head Start, I think it is 
only one-fifth of those eligible. And I would hope that a broader, 
more comprehensive look at this whole area would include in- 
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creased investment in programs like that that have demonstrated 
impacts in giving children the kinds of things, nutrition skills, 
early childhood education and so forth, that are correlated with 
greater success later in life. 

Senator Harkin. I am not denying the skills and everything 
else — but you have got to make sure they have an i iequate diet, 
also. 

Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Tha Chairman. Thank you very much. You have been very help- 
ful, and we will be calling on you we move through our recom- 
mendations in this area. 

I might mention to David Ellwood, up there at the Kennedy 
School, at the Institute of Politics, they have public policy re- 
sources for substantive areas of public policy interest. They are pe- 
riodically looking for various recommendations about areas that 
the Congress is interested in, and I think as you have gathered 
here — I know you did not need to come here to get it — that the ur- 
gency that Senator Metzenoaun^ expressed on this is felt by the 
members of the Committee. Tliei e may be some resources there — 
not extensive, quite limited— that you could get together in re- 
sponse to Senator Metzenbaum. 

I will t 'k to you later and see if we can help. 

Profesfijr Ellwood. Fine. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I want to review some of the facts and data concerning the Job 
Training Partnership Act. The Act has in general been very suc- 
cessful, and the Federal government r^ ^aires that at least 55 per- 
cent of the people enrolled in the program be placed in jobs. The 
program places 68 percent. That 'lind of record is a solid founda- 
tion on wriich our future efforts should be based. 

Senator Quayle and I have worked on the JTPA in the ^ust with 
other members of our Committee, j nd \^e have been impressed by 
the achievements, but there is disturbing data. We intended that 
Title II-A of the Act, a program for the economically disadvan- 
taged, would reach those who need jobs the most and were least 
likely to get them without the program. We intended that by help- 
ing this group, the government would save money because the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged are often recipients of public assistance. 

The data from the Congressional Research Service, the General 
Accounting Office, and a study commissioned by the Departmen^^ of 
Labor all show one trend with amazing consistency: No matter 
what time period we look at, less than one-half of the economically 
disadva^^taged enrolled in title II A programs are receiving public 
assista ;e, and only one-fifth receive Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children. This was true during the 1984 transition year, it was 
true for the 1984 program, and it was true for the 1985 program 
vear. 

Thus, of the 700,000 people who go through JTPA II-A in a given 
year, only about 140,000 ^ceive AFDC. This inforn*ation is dis- 
tressing for two reasons. First, the AFDC recipients are often the 
poorest of the poor. To qualify for AFDC, a family must have an 
income ^.hat is much less than the poverty line. Second, p^en 
though AFDC benefits are not generous, they are often far moie in 
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stem''^s^'"°""* than other forms of public assistance such as food 

What this means is that we may be spending most of our iob 
trammg programs on those who cost the government least, and the 
government may be spending the least ou those who need it most 

bo It IS with these concerns in mind that we welcome the second 
panel people who have been in the trenches on JTPA and can ex- 
plain how it :s working. 

fx^D welcome Gary Wal' er, who is the Executive Vice President 
for Public and Private Ventures, in Philadelphia; Robert Coard, 
Executive Director of Action for Boston Community Development 
and also President of the Naiional Community Action Foundation,' 
who has been a,, old friend; also. Randy Rowel, who is Executive 
Director of the Arundel Development Institute in Maryland 
We will start with Bob Coard. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. COARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
ACTION FOR . ISTON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, AND PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL COMMUNITY ACTION FOUNDATION- GARY C 

v^™P«^^o^t?,V^.^Xox^^^^ PRESIDENT, PUBLIC ANd' PRIVATE 
VENTURES, PHILADELPHIA, PA; AND RANDY ROWEL, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, ARUNDEL DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE MARY- 
LAND ' 

Mr. Coard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the opportu- 
nity very much today. 

I am Bob Coard, as you know. I am the Executive Director of 
Action for Boston Communitj Development, one of the nation's 
largest community-based orgar.izations. 

The Chairman. We will ask you to summarize your statements 
You are all professionals, £_id we want to move quickly to the ques- 
T/''?; ^ P^T® J"^* highlight it for us, if you would, please. 

Mr. Coard. Yes, certainly. 

I am also a member of the very innovative Boston Private Indus- 
try Council, which is unique in the fact that it has the chief execu- 
tive othcers of the major corporations in Boston participating ac- 
tively in that body. f e> ^ 

^J^^^-^ presenting testimony in my capacity as President of 
the National Community Action Foundation, representing some 
900 Community Action Agencies, the core of our nation's anti-pov- 
erty programs, providing assistance of all kinds to those in need in 
nearly every county in the United States. 

iJ^A ^ ^ ^°"P actually provide the largest cluster of 

JTPA services in the country. We at ABCD, for instance, are under 
subcontract with the city, and the State provide some $5 million 
worth of JTPA services throughout the City of Boston. 

• feel that, given the nature of the Community Action Agen- 
cies, which have public officials on the board, as well as >mmunitv 
persons, as well as people from the private sector, we have a 
unique role with /aspect to serving the hardest-to-employ 

Serving the hardest-to-employ is directly related to the buildup 
ot the underclass, which is today in America solidifying and ex- 
panding, and it is a very critical area which I will address briefly 
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Community Action Agencies are recruiting and training a 
number of persons who are hard to employ, and we have been 
doing tha', under the JTPA programs. 

JTPA is a good program, and it has met a very critical need. Un- 
fortunately what has happened because of the lack of funds and 
some aspects ^f the program, it has had a tendency to "cream", 
and we feel that more efforts should be made in terms of reaching 
the hard-to-employ to a greater extent than has been possible 
under JTPA mandates. 

The problems of the population we must reach are the basic 
skills 01 reading, writing, calculation and English as primary lan- 
guage that are required foremost before job training programs can 
be successful. 

I want to commend our Go: ernor Dukakis, who just a couple of 
days ago announced the formation of a Literacy Corps, because we 
have assessed the fact that in Massachusetts, as in just about all 
other States, there is a very largf* population of persons who are 
functionally illiterate, and some wno are not just functionally illit- 
erate, but totally illiterate. And it is hard to bring up a family 
where the breadwinner is not able to carry op in a literate way in 
our society. 

Another aspect of the JTPA program that we find difficult is the 
absence of training stipends, which force many poor people, par- 
ticularly many of our young people today, who unfortunately start 
families too soon, because many times we have children having 
children, it is very hard for ^hem to undertake the kind of job 
training for any extended period of timo without some income, 
unless they are on welfare. Many of these persons that we are 
speaking about float in and out of welfare over a period of time. 

The other critical aspect of our need to serve those who are the 
hard-core is the support services problem, transportation, child-care 
in particular. In my State, the E.T. Choices Program is an excellent 
one, and the Commissioner of Public Welfare will be speaking on 
that shortly, so I will not speak to that issue. Support services in- 
cluding hand-holding and encouragement and innovation, as well 
as child-care, transportation, legal services and others, are really 
critical to making it a successful program, particularly for the 
hard-core. 

The rural poor, and their lack of access to training programs and 
jobc, and their isolation, is a problem that should be critically 
looked at by the Committee. Many of the incentives with respect to 
JTPA do not operate wJth respect to getting the hard-core. The in- 
centives are toward quickly training and placing persons. 

Now, I have nothing against that. Persons who meet the JTPA 
criteria who already have a high school diploma or in some cases 
even college, do need our assistance, and they should have it. But 
by leaving out those who are forming and increasing and solidify- 
mff the underclass, or "lumpen", as Senator Moynihan says, is an 
area where we should pay much more attention than v/e have so 
far been able to and more on resources. 

The Federal job training resources have declined by almost 70 
percent since 1981, and current Federal funding will provide trair^ 
ing for only about 4 percent of the eligible population. With limited 
resources, a large number of eligibles, including many who are in- 
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creasing and those who stubbornly remain despite high employ- 
ment in many States, like my State, indicate to us that we really 
need to concentrate more on innovative solutions to deal with a 
population that so far has not been reached successfully by our ex- 
isting programs. 

Th'S, Mr. Chairman, Is a summary of the essential aspects of the 
testimony of which I have submitted a written copy to the Commit- 
tee. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity. 
[Tl:e prepared statement of Mr. Coard follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, I aa Robert coard and, as you know, i am the 
Executive Director of ABCD, Boston's community Action Agency and 
one of the Nation's largest Community-Based Organizations (CBOs) . 
I am also a founding member of the Boston Private Industry 
council, our local JTPA pol„-y body. But ' .y i am presenting 
testimony in my capacity as President of the National community 
Action Foundadtion (kcaF) . our Foundation represents 
approximately nine hundred (900) Community Action Agencies, the 
core Of our national anti-poverty program, providng assistance of 
all kinds to those in need in nearly every county in the United 
States. 

community Action Agencies (CAAs) as . group, arguably provide 
more federally assisted job training and related services than any 
other national newtwork of cBOs. so I believe we can speak with a 
good deal Of knowledge and experience about how to reach and train 
the hardest to employ. 

Community-Based Organizations such as Community Action 
Agencies are often the bridge between the poverty community and 
the service resources or actual services available from public and 
charitable institutions. Because CBOs are community sponsored and 
because we train and employ residents of pov-.^ty communities we 
are capable of reaching out to and serving tie hardest to employ 
wheie public and charitable institutions cannot. Community Action 
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Agendas are particularly skilled at bridging this gap because the 
mandatory make-up of a CAA ooard of directors creates a meeting 
place of comc'inlty representatives, charitable and business 
orga: Izatlons, and local elected officials and public 
Inst 1 tut lont.. But because we are usually not public or charitable 
Institutions we lack the tax base and substantial, rellaLle 
financial support these Institutions enjoy. While we can better 
reach and serve the population most In need of federal job 
training assistance, we often cannot sustain job training as a 
primary part of our services when much of the job training program 
significantly restricts our cash flow In compliance with the 
performance contracting mandate. 

So let me address ny comments today, Mr. Chairman, to this 
problem of our failure to reach and train the hardest to employ. 
This problem Is commonly referred to as '*creamlng'* , and JTPA is 
not the first federal training progrzua to experience the problem. 
While there may be m^ny reasons we could clt^ for the practice of 
creeualng, I will try to briefly outline the major institutional, 
statutory and regulatory causes to which this Committee might 
address Itself. 
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The Probleas of the Population We Hust Reach; 

1) The basic skills of re&ding, writing, calculation and 
English as a primary language that are require'l formost 
by job training programn are often lacking among the 
hardest to employ. Thetofcro, they often do not 
participate in training programs because they cannot 
qualify. 

2) Sometimes we can move an entire family out of poverty by 
moving the primary wage earner or a second wage earner 
from part time under-employnent to full time career 
employment. But these families are subsisting on their 
part time wages and cannot give them up to enter long 
terra career training. The absence of adaquate training 
stipends forces many poor people to make a basic 
economic decision to pass Ap career training. 
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Many of these same poor people — particularly mothers 
of young children — must have access to support 
services such as transportation and child care. Mr. 
Chairman, the ET program in our state of Massachusetts 
does an excel lent job of attracting welfare mothers to 
training progreuas by making available many program 
options zmd essential support services. But this is not 
the case in most states and, as you know, the 
Massachusetts ET program does not rely significantly 
upon JTPA funds for its support services. 

I should also note that our rural Community Action 
Agencies have great difficulty dealing with the 
Isolation of the rural poor and their lack of access to 
training programs and jobs. 

Most job training and placement programs recognize that 
the very poor are, in fact, tne hardest to train and 
place. There are few incanti/es to take on this 
challenge so many training programs simply avoid those 
most in need. 
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1) 



2) 
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Reach and Train the Hardest to Employ? 

The correct answer/ of course, is a community-based 
organization such as a Community Action Agency with a 
history of linkage to and successful services for the 
poverty community. 

To successfully reach and train the hardest to employ, a 
CAA must also 

Have an excellent job training outreach effort. 

Sponsor a basic skills pre-training program to 
raise competency levels so trainees will qualify. 

Arrange for funding of support services and 
stipends or part vim** employment compatible with 
the training schedule. 

Maintain a staff of high quality trainers and job 
developers, and 

have an agency budget which permits you to "gamble" 
on the success of your training program until you 
receive performance contracting payments based upon 
permanent job placements. 
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What Incentivea are Provided to Reach and Tr^^in the Poor? 

1) The hardest to employ are obviously the hardest to tram 
and place. Reimbursements to training agencies based 
upon successful performance will not create a priority 
to serve the poor. 

2) There is no independent source of funding or 
reimbursement for a pra-training, competency program, so 
there is no in^ antive to provide one. 

3) Quantitative performance standards emphasize numbers of 
successful placenents over the long term, quality 
training often needed by poor people. Again, there is 
no incentive to train the hardest to employ. 

What Resources are Available to Train the Poor? 

1) Federal job training resources have declined by about 
70% since 1981. Current federal funding will provide 
training for about 4% of the eligible population, with 
limited resources, large numbers of eligibles and 
quantitative standards, it is not surprising that 
the most job-ready trainees are often served fi'^st by 
the JTPA program. 
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2) locating funds for competency training, social services 
and adequate training stipends depends on the generosity 
of state, local, and charitable programs and how 
cleverly we can nix and natch other limited federal 
funding sources. 

As you can see, Mr. Chairman, what 3nerges is tho picture of 
a system vith good intentions but United resources and, 
sonetines, perverse incentives. Me should not be surprised about 
our inability to reach and train the hardest to enploy. 

Let ne make just a few, brief recommendations regard' ig 
improvements which can be made: 

1) Ensure that the Agencies best able to reach the poor, 
such as CAAs, will participate in job training programs 
by encouraging the availability of start-up funding for 
not-for-profit training contractors under performance 
contracting. 

2) Establish and adequately fund a pre-training, remedial, 
competency program, with CBO participation, to help the 
poor qualify for job training. Performance standards in 
such a program cannot be based upon job placenonts. 
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3) Increase the rewards within performance standards for 
attempting to train and place the hardest to employ. 

4) Increase tho rewards within performance standards for 
providing long teim, quality, career training. 

5) Provide adequate federal funding for job training 
programs. 



Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of the Commit teo for the 
opportunity to testify on this important issue. 
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The Chairman. Gary Walker? 

Mr. Walker. Thank you. I will summarize, Senator. 

From 1983 to 1986, I was the principal investigator ot a national 
study of Title II-A of the Job Training Partnership Act. This study 
really looked at two major pieces of the Act. One was the institu- 
tional and management structure, and the second was the key tar- 
geting provisions, those that directed the Act's resources to go 
toward welfare recipients and reducing welfare rolls, toward youth, 
toward the most in need. 

The findings of this study were complex, but they are pretty easy 
to summarize. We gave the Act high marks— a solid "A"— on the 
way it handled the changes in the institutional and management 
structure. It did bring in the private sector; it did devolve responsi- 
bility to the States; it did set up new management systems that 
were efficient a^id produced high numbers. 

The study gave poor to modest marks— ''C" to "D"— for the Act's 
ability to imnlement the targeting provisions, to bringing in wel- 
fare recipients, the ability to spend the youth money, the ability to 
target on the most in need. 

Those results, I do not think should be seen as contradictory. 
They do not surprise me. I do not think they should surprise any of 
us. They are the cause neither for a lot of celebration nor, I think, 
a lot of handwringing, because they are very interconnected, the 
management successes and ±o substantive problems that the Act 
had. 

And I think if you look at the way the management systems are 
set up— I am just going to give one example— you can see why you 
got what you got here, and that is, the kind of contracting systems 
that are set up at the local level. 

Basically, at least in our study, 80 percent cf the sites had what 
are called pjerformance contracting systems. What this amounted 
to in short is you tell a contractor: "Bring in an eligible. You get 
$1,000 if the person completes the training. You get $1,000 if the 
person gets the job. You get another $1,000 if the person stays on 
the job 30 to 60 days." It is a perfectly sensible, clear system. And 
of course, any contractor in his right mind will do precisely what 
the contractors out there did. You go after the people who are eligi- 
ble, who appear to have the skills, the education and the ability to 
move through your training system as quickly as possible, with as 
little cost to you, and who ..ill stay on the job. 

There is nothing necessarily wrong with that. I do not think it 
was a venal sort of thing that happened to get the performance 
that we have gotten here. But it is an integral part of the JTPA 
system, the fact that its management system works so well and 
that the substantive elements of the Act, the targeting elements, 
are not met. 

Whf n you quickly try to analyze what might you do to change 
this, in my mind, there are three basic alternatives you can look 
at. And by "change'' I simply mean to get more focus on the most 
in need, which I think everyone in this room would agree needs to 
be done. There needs to be some of these limited Federal dollars 
spent on those who need the training most. 

One, you can look at changing the incentives, the goals, in the 
Act. That is an attractive way, and I think something can be done 
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with that, because this system has shown that it does respond to 
incentives. The seven performance standards that the Labor De- 
partment set up were primarily focused on cost and placement 
rates, and the system responded magnificently. In five of those 
seven performance standaros, it bea. the Federal standards by 40 
percent. 

What must be remembered, though, is that within those stand- 
ards Bfi they currently exist is the capacity to adjust for higher- 
need individuals; that can be done at the State and local level. It 
has largely not been done. And I think that gets to my second 
reason why I think we the results we do, and that is the struc- 
ture of the system. That is simply that at the local level, you have 
an incredible involve men t of the private sector. It has been one of 
tl real successes of JTPA, but I think it also leads to part of the 
substantive results that we are seeing. 

You have volunteer ousinessmen spending a lot of time in this 
Act, overseeing it, and what they would like to see are short-term, 
fast, relatively low-cost results. So that structural element of the 
system should not be ignored in any type of changes that the Com- 
mittee might consider Decause to my mind, and f th ink to a lot of 
people out there, one of the biggest successes of JITPA has been its 
ability to bnng in the private sector. These people are yving *r( - 
time; they are very involved with it. Thev are a large reason for 
the good management systems and the hign community support. 

So any changes that are put in should only be brought in with 
the cognizance that you have people out there who thinK they have 
done very well— by the standards put out, they have in fact done 
very well— and are likely to get discouraged if they are told that 
they havf not done very well in fact. 

Tixaty ot course, leads U one other possibility, and that is Limply 
that since there is the capacity within the present legislation the 
way it is structured to focus on the most h- need, that the Depart> 
ment of Labor and those who oversee the Act simply put more em- 
phasis on getting that done and push more to make changes within 
the existing system that they can make. 

In other words, what the locals have responded to is what they 
have heard rom Washington is important. If they hear something 
else, even within this present Act, I have a feeling they would re- 
spond better. 

Thank you. Senator. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Rowel? 

Mr. Rowel. I am also here to talk about r-y experiences as Exec- 
utive Director of ADI in providing JTPA services for word-process- 
ing to eligible clients. 

One of the major conceins I have to expiess is the fact that the 
recruitment efforts, becauaj of the performance contract and meth- 
odologies, quite often result in our not reaching those persons who 
are really m need. 

It is very discouraging to see the hard-core unemployed and diffi- 
cult to find innovative ways of getting them involvea in training. 
Because there are few such innovative planning strategies for ad- 
dressing the hard-core unemployed, programs generally do not 
have the incentives or the funds to adequately address this group. 
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I think this is one of the major downfalls of JTPA, although 
there are many, many positive things chat I can see in the pro- 
gram, and indeed it is a step in the right direction. 

However, j'ou the policym,akers and wc the service providers 
must realize that we have to be committed to the enhancement of 
this program by realising that unless we can get the hard-core un- 
employed involved in JTPA training activities— particularly black 
males, who are disproportionately reprer nted in JTPA— then we 
will continue to see the devastating effect that unemployment is 
having on our communities, on families and the like. 

I also havt 'me concerns about poor interagency coordination at 
the local level. Many of the AFDC participants are in fact some- 
what reluctant to become employed upon completion of training be- 
cause it is quite often more cost-effective to remain on AFDC— Al- 
though I regret saying that, but many of my participants have dis- 
cussed this with me on numerous occasions. When all those costs 
incurred as a result of employment is considered (i.e., childcare, 
transportation, lunch) many in fact have a lesser household after 
employment. 

This needs to be addressed, and I think that it is a matter of co- 
ordination as well as giving programs the opportunity to provide 
better training so that these participants can come out making 
more money. This also means that the job skills training, although 
intensive, that many of these JTPA trainees get is not enough; 
there needs to be additional community support and life skills 
training for these individuals during the transitional period which 
follows the training course. 

We must not forget that the individuals that we are dealing with 
are quite often chronic unemployed, or have a record for being em- 
ployed and then unemployed, and we must begin to look at those 
issues that will keep them on the payroll and keep them from re- 
turning to AFDC at the taxpayers expense. 

I think that such efforts and emphasis on community-based edu- 
cation, more community involvement in the educational process, 
particularly in low-income communities, and conducting activities 
that supplement school activity are avenues that we must pursue— 
and again, emphasis on better coordination at the local level so 
that the nission, goals and objectives of JTPA can fully reap the 
benefits ibr those who participate in the program. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rowel follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

iFjNDtL DEVELOPMENTAL INSTITUTE 

CMFLOVrirNT AND TRnrJING FEFCFTI 
JANUAFV 11 1987 

MP. CHAIRMAN, AND COMMITTJtE MEMBEPS, I AM PLEASED TO SUBMIT 
A jTATCi^CNT FQf- THE P"ECQFD CCNJEFNING LMrLC\^EN: AN^ 7r "FINING 
FCFOFM, AN ISSUE THAT HAS AND WILL ilQNTINUE: TC BE A ^ TY FACTOR lU 
D^TEPMINP'^ T'C TFJ^ STFLNi^^'-: AND CQr^t I T^'CNT QF TM3 COUNTF r 
TOWARDS A SOUND ECpNtffllC BASE. THIS f*EFCRM 12 BriNG FFUFCSED A"| 
A TIME WHtiri THE UN TED STATEC'S I L i T t TJ "UFTHEF DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN A 
VIAE'LE /iOF' t'QPCE wHMH 13 CAf^AE'Lu F-ODL'CInG AND MAFfETING 
QUALITY PRODUCTS AND SERVICES TO NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
CONSUMERS, IS FECEIVIrG CCr^G I DCr AL -,-TEr4T I rjM. 

I AM EXECUTIVE DIFECTGP OF THE AFUIMDEiL DEVCLCPME'^iTAL 
INSTITUTE (ADIi, A NON-PROFIT ACENC ' ^:,1MITTCD TZ, PFOVILING 
TECHNOLOGY fDUCATICN AND CREATING J2b Jf F Or T JN : I C3 FCF PEF3J..:. 
LACKING Si ILLS NECESSARY TO OBTAIN MCANir.CFUL LMPLOVMENT, 
T-tFOUGH CUF Tf^AINING AND JOB PFEFAFA^ION ^ACTIV:TIES, WE FLA^* A 

majof role in moving many or thesf. : : . jalj tfdm a state: of 

DEPENDENCY TO SELF SUFFICIENCY. 

DUPING THS PAST FOUR YEARS, HL ^MNI JG FAPT>jECGH:F AC"' 

tJFTAi EMPHASIS ON PRIVATE AriD i^UBLIC .CZ^Z^ FARTNERSHIPS HAS BLLN 
THE .HEART SEAT OF A MAJOR INITIATIVE TU AF F OPF I ATELY ALLOCATE 
RESCUFCES NEEDED TO STFENGTHEN THIS CC^.N'Fr-j WOF^ FORCE, THE 
PASSAGE or THIS LESI -ATUFE HAS RES'JuTL: . i ' ,r PFCVISION OF 
NTENSIVE rPAINiNG AND PLACEMENT OF F QF T ,'ri I " IL3 FOF A NUMBER Of Jf ".^ 
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F -ANT3. DESPITE OUF .-CZCM I .h^^EN T : , JF ZC^vlZE 

fPnviOEFS AND POLICY lAhEFS lAiJ ' r _ -if * - i r - 

NrrrSCAFY TO ADDRESS CHANGING tJECZ ... 

a: a SERVILE PPOVIDER, I FEEL THAI Jr Gfn_r:'~ . ! TTlE 

^ ^w.rw.: JN ; " I Af ' c:pr: cr.rM-. : , ^. ,r , tan de 

TAFTIALL^ ATTFIBUTF-X TO reFFQFf ^NCL CONTF ACTING ML ■ hOPOl JG I C : . 

AM .JOT, MOWEVEf^, ^IJGHES^ING THAT /i/'^ •'^LT f 'H'OL I j . T S jE Z,.!,:: ^'JL 

FEFFOFMANCE CONTFACTS FFOVIDt NECESSAF V Ab^UF-ANCCb FOF CFMh, '.l 

f EICFUI TMENT, PETENTIGN, TTAlNlNG, ZCf^FLEnOiM ^nD fLACEML..^ 

ACTIVITIES. ON THE UTHEF HAND, Ii .,L£u ENCQUFmGLS f'-CZfH'^'Z ,J 

SCO THE W3J QUALIFIED OF LI.EL-r TD IL r'.ALCD ^ AF 7 1 CI F ANTS, JHO 

IN TbFN TFJVIDE ,1AXirUN F f. - MI i^r ^^EMEN T . hL' ^QJCi , I fCCOGN.ZE THAT THE 

DENEFIT5 OF PLACING SUCH INDIVIDUALS CO FAF BEYOND Th'E FFOGFAM 

LC". Eu, I ALSO FCCOGNIZE THAT A SIZABLE NUMBEF OF THE HAPD COFZ 

U'iEMf-LOYED WILL NOT DECOME JfTA ^^'AF T I _ 1 1- ANTS BY CHOICE OF 

Or^-^'I^SigN. THOUGH SJCH "CFEAMING ACTIVITIES' AFE NOT 

IN' XNTIC^'AL^Y DOM^ c T^rGtAMG, ' ^ O^jCC, A '-EALi;/. 

"CFEAMlr.G ACTIVITIES" AFFECT SUCH HAF D C3FE UNEMrLDYCD oFQU^S 

A"3 BLAC: rlALES, WHO AFE D I SPPOF OF t lOJA^EL ^ "EFFESENTED I.^J THC J' 

1^ AFTICITAiMT rOFULATION. IT WOULD BE A ^ ^ ^ ^ C ALL OLf- f ' 3 

TiZ ASSUME THAT THEIR LACK OF F AF T I C IF AT ION 13 BECAUSE vucy DO 

NOT OESIRE T3 iC. PRODUCTIVE CITIZENS IN rwr^ 30CIETV. IT uiOLLu 
tfL ECUALLY A MT^-^AKE TO ASSUME THAT "HE ^DM I ST^-at i VE AND 3EFVICL 
PROVIDER ARMS OF JfTA APE NOT PECt QNS Z L<^L rOF DEVISING STFATEG! 
FOF ADDRESSING THIS AND OTHER POSSIBLE 5H0F TCOM I NG3. INCE,NTIvL3 
NEEDED TO TRULLY PEACH OUT TO THIS ANF GTr^LT :HFaNi:, UNEMFLOYED 
GFOurs DOES NOT EXIST UNDER THE CUPFENi' GUIDELINES. FOF FFCGPAr 
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DIFCCTGFS, iNrJOVATlvC STFATLGIL^ r'Or CHlCf.:: ^^Af-CCQf^E GFQurs 

OrrCN "«ANSLATE TO MEAN ADLITrONAl. , fl. ^, 'fJING Arr:-ir_r3 AND GThE F 

Pl£bO'J?. US, THUS INCREASED rUNCT^r, At Tr'C rpCGF.^r^ LEVEL vJLLC HE 

nel::o. 

FECIC" Ibr^ rOF r,t DC r AF TI C If^ ANTS THAT CCf^f^LFTE -'AIM,.i. OP Af^L 
FLAL'.J IN JOE«b. i: 1:3 DirnClJLT FOR FFOGFAMS F^O^'I'Jt. THL 
_LVu.L 0- f'M.M.r'u MC::lD ''J I»:^EASL 1HL AVL:PA3F C^mFTIN: 3r.LAr V 
rjF J IF A Tr^rT I'_:"Af.^3 Cf- TG fFC'^'IJL mLUITJNAL CCUNGELuING OF 
3jpr.jr- GJrv'i:^: 3Ur I'viL ;HtL IFmNSITIONAL rZFIOO 'SIX MONTHS ArTEF 
TFAININb), BOTH 'JF JHICH CCNTFI&UfE TC TMI5 r"OBLEM. F"OF CXAMPLE, 
TiC A.'CFAGC GALAF / FGF THOSE PlACEC B> ALI IS t5. 00 /HOLF . WHEN 

or^E {.DiriDe'j "■'!: : lisccr ^: vjua icn or ^roc '^jffgft sefvigzs and 

THE additional COST INCURFED AS A FESJLT OF EMPLOYMENT, IT IS 
NOT CCONOMICALLV T^rtGliLL 'Of GOME JF V^ F AF T I C ANTS TO ^ EEF 
OF ACCEFT uOW-PAYiNG JOBS. 

OX^r- INABILITY -^J MEE: i-Ljr 'IHALLEING^^ IN i^':. 'J L?hL/. U-Z .J " 
WCLl- increase the NGGD TiJ FFCVIDE AFDC ANL OIHEr SGC lA^ Z£l . I ZG 
^FOGf^AnS. THL GOCIAL IMPLICATIONS FGF f'AILUFE "^0 f^EACH THE 
<ArC. jFE UrJEMrLOVED PFOMOTES THE CCN^IN'UA^TON OF HIGH 
:i'J1E, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND DRUG AND Ai.GGHOL A&U5E F-ATES. MOFE 
inf'OF TANTLY, OUR INABILITY TO ADDFGS: GTATE OF HOPELESSNESS 

AND L'ElSPAIR W^ICH OFTEN ACCOMFANIES THE MAFD CCFE UNEMF LOVED. :\ 
AND LA'. CUT, WILL ONLY HAVE A CFIFPLirJG hFFECT GN THE U.S. AS WE 
SEEl TO FENEW OUF ECONOMIC STRENGTH AND ENHANCE THE VIABILITY OF THE 
AMEFICAN WOF^rOFCE- -THE BACf DONE CF THIS NATION. 
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The Chairman. For a point of departure, 'et us assume, as I do, 
that the JTPA is working and placing people into jobs. What we 
are focusing on this morning is how we are goirg to try and deal 
with those wfto are the hard-core, as defined, I thought, well in our 
earlier panel. Assuming that these financial incentives have 
worked in terms of moving people froi . unemplo^ ment into 
employment, couli you use the financial incentives w address the 
problems of the harder-core welfare recipient? 

I think from the earlier panel, we have seen that you can identi- 
fy those people fairly early in the process; almost the day they 
walk in the door. Should we be thinking about targeting those who 
would appear ir fall into that other category, and would financial 
incentives work? 
Let me just get an initial response from the whole panel. Bob 



Mr. CcARD. Yes, Senator. I would say that a hig need of the hard- 
core would be literacy training and some assessment of their 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The second aspect iii terms of assessment would be some of the 
supportive service needs — day-care, transportation, and a number 
of other areas like that — and allocating some resources to make 
sure that those are available so that participation in job training 
efforts on the part of the hard-core would be co.nplete, full, on 
their part. 

Then I would say they would need a lot more training input than 
would normally be the case for persons who may already have high 
school diplomas or some higher schooling than many of the hard- 
core. 

Incentives in this area certainly would work. Senator^ but they 
would also include, I would say, something to employers to hire 
persons whom they may not consider the cream of the crop, so to 
speak. 

'Hie Chairman. OK. Mr. Walker? 
:r. Walker. Senator, did you mean financial incentives to the 
syotem? 

The Chairman. Yes, to the system. 

Mr. Walker. I think there is no question that incentives to the 
system can make a difference, so long as they are accompa.iied by 
ver} clear goals and publicity that that is what is expected out of 
the system. 

If you look at the JTPA system, it has not responded particularly 
well to the mere expenditure of money. It has underspent all three 
years; it has not spent 40 percent youth. I think the people out 
there in the local communities running these programs are very at- 
tracted to higi. placement rates and low unit costs. So thp incen- 
tives are going to have to be complicated enough that the, just do 
not involve the flow of adaitional money into it. I am not ^ure that 
alone would do it. 

The Chair, vn. That is what I want to get your reaction to. Say 
we leave the system in place— it is working in terms of the JTPA 
on the group that is more transitional and is getting those people 
back intx) employment. What we are trying to do is see if there are 
some important lessons that can be learned from JTPA that can be 
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applied to the harder-core. Now, maybe it has to be another section 
or another paragraph, or something. 

Basically, what we are thinking about is sharing. If the States 
were able to get the people from this harder-core class^onto the em- 
ployment rolls, we would get a savings there on the Federal level 
in terms of various programs, and would share those savings with 
the States. We could then put that money back into the States to 
be targeted again toward that hard-core. We would allow maxi- 
mum flexibility to the States to be able to develop those programs 
in terms of day-care, nutrition, health services, and so on. 

Does that concept have value? That is what we are basically 
trying to get some insi^'ht into. 

Mr. Walker. I think from what I have seen at JTPA, I would 
stucture it highly up-front — that is, in terms of the t Ability crite- 
ria of who is to get into this more targeted program— and I would 
structure it very highly at the end, and that is to define the out- 
puts which would require longer-term follow-up — those kinds of 
things that the JTPA system does not have. 

I wouH let the system do what it wants pretty l uch in between. 
And I think the way yoa could stimulate business interest at the 
local level world be, in terms of your payback mechanism, to set 
up the end-term criteria of what made the system work so that a 
local businessperson on a PIC could say, "We actually ran a pro- 
gram last year that, if it were a business, would hav<j paid for 
itself." 

I think that is what will stimulate interest, not the mere flow of 
more money. I do not think that attracts the people who are run- 
ning this. But if they thought, "By running a business, by what 
was saved in welfare, T would have been 80 percent self-sufficient," 
I think you would pique some interest at the local level. 

The Chairman. Grood. 

Mr. Rowel? 

Mr. Rowel. In terms of incentives for the recipients, I think 
again the issue of coordination at the local level is important. If we 
look at the profile of the hard-core unemployed, we will see that 
quite often this individual is also the father of children, is not 
being responsible, is unemployed. And I think if we had better co- 
ordination nonsupportive fathers could be given an option to par- 
ticipate in the JTPA program— I think if we do not look at some of 
the pressing problems that the hardcore are confronted with on a 
day' ^^ay basis— such as the pressure of having to pay child sup- 
port, if they are imemployed— we must take that into consideration 
and make it wc>rk with JTPA, so that JTPA becomes a supplement 
to other eff'orts that are taking place in the system. 

On the prog- am level, I agree with Mr. Walker here, that money 
alone canno* be be used as an incentive. I think that it really needs 
to be linked to particular strategies to determine how to go about 
reaching this group. We have to realize that no one, honestly, has 
an answer for this. I mean, it is exploratory. We have to look at it, 
we have to develop innovative approaches — it has to be flexible 
enough to allow community-based programs to address the heart of 
the issue. I think that one of the problems, again, is the communi- 
ty-based 
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The Chairman. Let me just interrupt there. You would give 
maximum flexibility to those communities— and Bob Coard talked 
about those local community groups— to be able to fashion these 
kmds of programs with the private sector in terms of what is neces- 
sary in that particular group. And then you give resource support, 
hopefully, to help them to give that person the kind of equipment, 
skills, training— whatcv^er that mix is to be able to get there— and 
you leave it to the business and other groups to help the people get 
there. i- i- o 

I am talking about performance standaras, not just front-loading 
But IS it your own feeling that if the PICs and the business commu- 
nity and the local people were sufficiently challenged to move on 
this identifiable group, that you could get some kind of response 
and that it would be a positive one? 

Mr. Rowel. I am in total agreement with that. And again, the 
emphasis would be to identify, assef^ profile and needs of the hard- 
core unemployed, and link them with the appropriate services. The 
hard-core, particularly males, have little access to other social serv- 
ices— unlike the women, mothers and children. We must give that 
some thought as to how we are going to make it easier for them to 
take advantage of the opportunities that exist and ultimately lead 
to employment stability. 

The Chairman. Good. 

Senator Dodd? 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and my apologies to 
the panel and to the Chairman for being a bit late this morning 
coming in, but every committee is meeting, as you know. 

I have a couple of questions, and I am going to preface them by 
saying if you have already responded— I think maybe you have pe- 
ripherally—then I will pick it up from the transcript and staff. 

It has to do, reallv, with the question Senator Kennedy was ad- 
dressing to you— and it may be that you have already responded to 
this. It has tv do with the whole question of identifying that long- 
term dependency constituency. 

The problem I have seen, ai least in a limited degree, is the 
creaming effect, where you get people in these programs who 
have a far greater likelihood of success in terms of jobs, and in the 
absence of a urogram would have probably done piett well. Thev 
may have had some delay in getting in. They may not^have picked 
it up as quickly. They mr^y have lacksd traiiiiri- for a while, but 
there a profile there that, if you lemov^d the program, would 
probab/y be all right. 

Then you get question of the long-term dfjpendency— how do you 
identify that constituency? How do you a/oid the stigmatization, 
potentially, if you do end up identifying it or setting up some crite- 
ria? And, if you would set up some criteria, what would vour crite- 
ria be? ^ 

I would just ask all three of you to respond to that if you have 
not already. 

Mr. Walker. I think. Senator, you were not here for the earlier 
panel. I think we have a lot of research— and David Ellwood went 
through it— where you can identify certain characteristics as spe- 
cific to the welfare rolls, which at least give you a high likelihood 
they are going to stay on for a long time. 7 P 
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Also, besides welfare, just regarding youth, one of the things 
JTPA is not very successful at is just bringing in young kids who 
have left school and have been out for 12 months or more, which 
means the likelihood of them going back is small. 

So I do not think the problem of definition here is the serious 
one at all I think you can set up, between welfare recipients and 
youth and other categories, you can define the groups you want to 
get at. 

I think the harder problem is defining exactly what you n^ean by 
success— by defining success in a way that is palatable to a local 
business group which is now used to 80 percent placement rates 
and is going to have to get used to something else, and setting it up 
to stimulate them to be involved vnth that group. 

Mr, Ck>ART>- Senator; I would say as to the definition of the hard- 
core that we have the core of information as to those who would 
fall into that profile. But for operational purposes it could be de- 
fined a lot more operationally so that we coulo identify someone 
who met those criteria as soon as they enroll or as soon as we try 
to give them service. That would be part of what I consider the as- 
sessment process with respect to anyone who is seeking services. 

I would agree with Senator Kennedy that we definitely need a 
new section of JTPA, because the incentive systems that now exist 
are not only "creamed*' but the> result in the return of large sums 
of JTPA funds to Washington, unused, that could be used to serve 
this large population which at the present time is unserved. 

As to some .asic aspects of a program, I would say the mtensive 
use of community-based organizations, which for the most part are 
sort of peer groups of the persons we are trying to help. Therefore 
there is this peer group pressure and peer group motivation for 
persons to succeed. 

We should also have some standards of what time is needed and 
what inputs we need to have a chance of success with individuals 
and families who meet these criteria so we are not having unrealis- 
tic standards of success and placement. 

We should also have high support services from health services, 
.egal services, where there vnll be wage garnishments, which kills 
t le incentives of people to go back to work; transportation; day- 
cure, in particular. 

Also, we need some stipend or some way to support. We have 
some very successful training programs with banks in Boston, 
which as a matter of fact we have a citation from President 
Reagan for the pubJic-private work my agency has done. 

Yet we have a problem where this program lasts six months. We 
find very few hard-core persons, or even persons who are not hard- 
core poor, who can afford to be out of the ^ob market and be unem- 
ployed and have no income for six months. Yet the banks have 
guaranteed that they will hire any person who goes through this 
training program. 

We also need some incentives to the recipients and incentives to 
the companies that are likely to hire these hard-core persons. 

And lastly, I would say we need a follow-up program so we can 
know what has happened and also to continue the support services 
and hand-holding and motivation for persons who meet these crite- 
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ria and where the incentive system would be operating to help us 
to succeed more with the hard-core. 

Senator Dodd. Mr. Rowel, do you have a comment? 

Mr. Rowel. No comment, Senator. 

Senator Dodd. Just one last question. States like Mas.sachusetts 
and Connecticut are doing remarkably well economically. Our per 
capita earnings and unemployment rates are among the lowest in 
the country, if not the lowest in the country. 

I guess the question that a lot of people raise is to what extent- 
people talk about the success, and rightly so, of the E.T. Program- 
but to what extent is the E.T. Program successful because of wel- 
fare reform, or to what extent is it successful because you have had 
a very vibrant and healthy economy in the State of Massachusetts. 

What studies have ever been done that you know of to compare 
the reforms that exist in the welfare system in Massachusetts, for 
instance, and in States where there is high unemployment, but 
have adopted similar reforms, and comparisons to determine to 
what extent the success of these programs can be attributed to 
either the reform or the general state of the economy? 

Mr. CoARD. I do not know of any studies like that, Senator. How- 
ever, despite an unemployment rate in Massachusetts which is in- 
credibly low, we still have many poor persons or hard-core 

Senator Dodd. Oh, I know that, believe me; in Connecticut, Hart- 
ford and New Hav^en are ranked as the fourth- and seventh-poorest 
cities in the country. I do not mean that we are great success sto- 
ries in every category. 

Mr. CoARD. The problem, also, is that the unemployment rate is 
not a good indicator of those who need jobs. We have many persons 
who we call "discouraged workers" who are not even listed as un- 
employed after they have not found work after 30 days and are dis- 
couraged and do not seek it anymore. A lot of minorities fall into 
that category. 

We also have many underemployed persons, a large number of 
part-time workers, who are another form of discouraged worker. 
We do not even discuss them in our policymaking, because they 
have dropped out of sight. So these are factors, also. 

And then we have a large illiterate population in most of our 
States, particularly in our urban centers. In the States of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, where high-tech is the order of the day— 
that is, you need more education than would normally be the case 
ten years ago— we still have a critical problem that we need to deal 
with with regard to the hard-core. 

Senator Dodd. I appreciate that. 

Yes? 

Mr. Walker. Senator, I think the history of most large-scale 
sorts of programs, like E.T. Choices and other, their overall success 
is usually intimately related to the overall functioning of the econ- 
omy around them. But what you cannot lose sight of is that the 
groups we are talking about here today, the high-need groups, are 
really not such astonishingly high numbers. And you will see pro- 
grams that focus on those groups and offer good services, succeed- 
ing in economic environments that are not so terrific, just because 
they are very good programs, they are well-connectedf to the pri- 
vate sector, and they work well. So they are separate issues, in a 
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way. Large programs demand successful, large environments 
around them, I think. 

Senator Dodd. I thank you both for those comments. 

Let me just say to you, Mr. Rowel, your last comment on the pre- 
vious -^uestion of Senator Kennedy about dealing with men and the 
abs€--ioe of assistance, I think is an excellent point. I do not know 
any simple solutions to that, but it seems to me that it has been a 
real, gaping hole in all of this, particularly when you start dealing 
with children, and you knOw in cities like Hartford and New 
Haven, every other child ycu see on the streets of those two cities 
is living in poverty, and as the Senator points out in his opening 
statement, one out of every three — one out of four, certainly, but 
close to one out of three — in the country. 

I do these high school forums at public high schools throuiarhout 
Connecticut during the year and recently did one at Wilbur vJross 
High in New Haven. I think I spoke for about five minutes, and 
after that, I was nothing more than a moderator among 400 kids, 
where the young women and the young men had this hour-long 
debate over the responsibilities of men in paternity areas. And 
they discussed it— I really did not— I just gave people a chance to 
respond. But it was fascinating to me, and I think one of the points 
is that if there is an absence of a sense of responsibility fimong 
some of these young men about their offspring, I think in no small 
measure it may have to do with the fact that they are not in the 
system at all in any way. So I agree very much with the point that 
you made on that particular issue. 

I thank you again for your comments and testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Adams? 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry that I was 
at another Committee, and I have no questions. 
The Chairman. Thank you. 

We want to thank you all very much for very fine testimony. We 
will be working with you. We have some proposals along some of 
the lines that you have recommended, and we would like to keep in 
touch with you to get your reactions. 

Thank you very much. 

Our final witness is Charles Atkins, who is Commissioner of the 
Department of Public Welfare, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Atkins played an important role in the creation of the inno- 
vative program, E.T. Choices. 

We are glad to welcome you here, Mr. Atkins. We appreciate 
your presence here and the work that you have done, and we look 
forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. ATKINS, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE, COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted to be here, and I bring you greetings from Gover- 
nor Dukakis. As you Ijiow, he hopes to testify personally before 
your Committee in a couple of weeli. 

I do want to compliment you and the Committee for focusing on 
this terribly important problem. It is an issue that really needs 
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your attention, and we are counting on you and this Committee to 
really help us out on it. 

I do not have any written testimony. What I did want to do is to 
take the opportunity to very briefly take the Committee through 
some of the charts that I have brought along with me that describe 
the E.T. Program. I think that is probably the best way of giving 
you a sense of my view of the problem and what we need to ^oe 
doing with the employment and training system, JTPA in particu- 
lar, to focus on it. 

The first page of that set of charts is a summary of what I am 
going to say, but let me just very briefly go through these charts. 

Chart 1 very simply states the three goals that we set out for 
ourselves to achieve when we planned the Employment and Train- 
ing Choices Program, the E.T. Program, a little over three years 
ago in October of 1983. I am not going to read those three goals. I 
think they are quite self explanatory. 

I did just want to report to you that at the present time, we have 
placed over 30,000 welfare recipients or applicants in Massachu- 
setts into full- or part-time jobs toward that goal of 50,000. In terms 
of reducing welfare dependency, es I will show you from a subse- 
quent chart, I am very pleased to be able to tell you that the aver- 
age length of stay on welfare in M*issachusetts is down substantial- 
ly, and I l)elieve it is a key result of this program. 

In terms of the last goal of the cost-savings we want to achieve, I 
think I have got some data to indicate that this is a cost-effective 
program and that programs like it ought to help the Congress in 
the effort to reduce the deficit, which I know is of deep concern to 
all of us. 

Chart 2 is a diagram of how the E.T. Program was planned, how 
it was set up three and a half years ago, and how it has been oper- 
ating to date. I will not go through it in detail, other than to point 
out a number of things. 

One, registration for the E.T. Program is mandatory by Federal 
law. As you well know, all AFDC recipients in this country must 
register for each State's work incentive program, the WIN pro- 
gram, with one big exception, and that is women with children 
under the age of six. What we have tried to do with E.T., however, 
is not just to make that registration a paper exercise, of which we 
do too much in the welfare system, but to really encourage our cli- 
ents through outreach and marketing efforts to enroll in E.T. and 
help themselves and eventually get off welfare. 

Wha*^ 've do, rather than fill out a form, is what that second box 
indical ^. If a client needs support services such as day-care for her 
children, or transportation, we arrange to provide those services 
for our clients so that they can go off and get a job interview, go 
through a training program and eventually go to work. 

The key part of E.T. are the four vertical boxes shown in the 
middle— hence, the name "Choices". The box on the bottom is our 
Division of Employment Security, the Wagner-Peyser Agency in 
Massachusetts. There, we have a performance-based contract— just 
like your legislation looks at for JTPA— we have got a perform- 
ance-based contract with the Division of Employment Security to 
pay them to place people who are job-r udy into jobs. 
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1 .e next box up the ladder is our supported work program, 
which we have continued in Massachusetts with 100 percent state 
dollars given the elimination during this administration of Federal 
dollars. We use that program in particular to focus on the hard-to- 
serve clients. Only people who have ueen on the welfare rolls for 
two years or longer or who live in public housing are allowed to go 
into supported work programs because it is our most exp>ensive and 
most intensive component. 

The largest box is the one that is labelled education and train- 
ing-;-and that is our largest need. Our statistics in Massachusetts 
are just like the nationwide average — over half our clients do not 
have a high school education. And we know that if we are going to 
achieve the goal as shown on this chart of moving people into un- 
subsidized jobs, then we have got to back up and provide those 
people the proper education and in particular, trainmg, as shown 
here through JTPA and the Bay State Skills Corporation, iu order 
to succeed in our goal. 

Chart 3 basically just shows what people are choosing. As it indi- 
cates, almost one-third are now choosing training. As I said, that is 
our biggest need. 

Chart 4 is a graph that just shows, toward our '^oal of 50,000 
placements, where we were at the three-year anniversary of E.T. 
We started the program in October of 1983. Three years later, we 
were at 30,000 placements. Please note that the placements are 
full-time as well as part-time jobs. That is another choice that 
people get. If they do not want to work full-time, they do not have 
to. We hope that the parttime job eventually leads to a full-time 
job. 

Chart 5 tries to answer the question we always get asked: Fine, 
you have destroyed the myth in Massachusetts that welfare recipi- 
ents do not want to work through E.T., but what kinds of jobs are 
people getting? 

The Chairman. Let me ask you what percent of the parttime 
workers would like full-time work if they had the other support 
services; do you know that? 

Mr. Atkins. I think over time. Senator, over 80 percent of those 
part-time people would want to move into full-time jobs. As you 
and I have discussed before, a very key constraint, however, is 
health insurance. Two-thirds of our job placements do have health 
insurance, but for the one-third that do not, unless we can some- 
how provide them Medicaid coverage for their children, they are 
go* g to not want to get off the welfare rolls. I think that is prob- 
ably the biggest constraint. 

If we could provide that coverage, I think we could move most, if 
not all of those part-time people into full-time employment. 

Chart 5 shows two basic things. One, it is not true that welfare 
recipients can only hold down service or clerical-type jobs. Yes, 55 
percent of our job placements now ait into those two categories, 
but that means almost half are not. And in fact, we have found 
that welfare recipients in Massachusetts can hold down jobs across 
the spectrum of jobs that exist in Massachusetts. 

The second important thing it shows is wage rate. The average 
wage that these people were getting in the jobs they were taking, 
as you can sec, was over twice what the minimum wage is— or 
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Chart 6 shows that over time, the percentage of women oartici- 
patmg m the program who have chilcTen undir the age of sfx haL 

S"e telfs"Si^."H ^•'^ f ^" ^ 41 Sr?fnt That S 

,^ wS a product that our clients want, that 

Siart wZ^n ir^k-te^""^ 'I '•eniember from the second 
Sf rlJrioTf f .T*^ children mder the age of six do not even have 
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chirt 'rh«S^7 nr^K"K/°'" ^'■^ '""T ^^'^ '^•^^'••y by the next 
cnarc. j^hart I probably explains more than anvthine else whv P T 

mum^ount'S^- ^^^'^ ' ?^''^.f °" ^•'^•^ Sl'thaUhe'mLI 
mum amount of money we can give the average family of three— a 
mother and two children-in Massachusetts, where we rank ejhth 
m the country m terms of our welfare benefits, is all of $5 600 oer 
year in cash. That, I am ashamed to tell you, is 40 percent bebw 
the Federal poverty level of $9,100. P«ri,eni oeiow 

No State in this country gives out enough cash benefits anymore 
to have families who are on welfare even reach the Federal J^rty 
level, which we think is a minimum measure of the amSt of 
money a family really needs to survive on amouni oi 

By contrast, as this chart shows, ful.-time E.T. jobs are now 
Si'S"^'"^!^.'^"^' ^12,000 per year. It did not take 

tha vor/onW f ^"'^^^ recipients in Massachu- 

r^fft^yfteTiffou^ -"'^ ^« - "hi 

Twelve thousand dollars a year is obviously not a lot of money to 

S ^.h-^wif "/ * ^ P^'-'^^"* ^bove that FederaPpSverty 
level. I think that simple economic reality is what has been driving 
and making it a success. ^ 
The next five charts summarize the effecti of E.T. to date Chart 
8 shows what the effect of E.T. has been on the hardest-SSrv; cJ: 
wHo'w/k" 'fu that righthand diagram, of those clients 
T^t^H. ^^^l °" r^I^''^ ^y^^"^ fi^e years or longer in Massa- 
chusetts, wb have had the greatest drop in their c^eload That 

5uence of P'"'"*- ^" unintended cons^ 

of^vf/ii^o^^'^* ^-Iz ^ f'""'" that first chart in terms 

ot the goals, to reduce the caseload. We set up E.T. to help people 

ftAf P^iff^- b^^" ^" unexpected result and one 

fTu "^ho are on welfare-despite the myth out 

there that they want to stay on welfare for generations-they do 
not want to stay on; they want to get off 

mh\1 ^ff" '^^^ see, overall we have had a drop in the caseload of a 
little bit over 4 percent since we started the E.T. Program 
coSfcof. w ^ ^ ""employed parent families in Mas- 

sachusetts We are one of the states, as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
that do not force families to break up to go on welfare, and it wa^ 
quite important that we target those families in particular, just 
feeling that it would be a lot easier to get one of those two parents 
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to agree to go into E.T. I think the results speak for themselves; 
there has been more than a 50 percent decline in twoparent wel- 
fare families in Massachusetts. 

Chart 10 m^y oe the most important chart to try and answer the 
"creaming" question: Okay, if you run E.T. on a first-come, first- 
served basis, how do you know you just have not pulled off those 
pfH)ple who are easiest to place? 

How do you know that they would not have gotten jobs anyway? 

Well, I submit as evidence Chart 10, which shows, as you can si?e, 
that the average length of stay on welfare has dropped by almost 
30 percent in Massachusetts, from over three years when we began 
E.T. to now, two and a half years. 

Chart 11 is the cost/benefit, if you will, calculation— why we 
think this is a c 3t-effective program; why we would )'*ke to see the 
Congress get some national legislation to have all the States do it. 
We think it would not only benefit people who are on public assist- 
ance in this country and hei^; them to get off, but we think it will 
help reduce the deficit. ^ , 

The reason for tha; is clearly shown by this chart. On the right, 
it shoves that it costs us $3,400 now for each person placed into a 
job— that is iiot a cost per participant, nor is it a cost per regis- 
trant. This is the bottom-line cost of someone trained and placed 
into a job, in^ luding all costs— adminiAration, day-care, all rolled 
imo one. 

By contrais. in Mass- * Asetts, we are spending over twice that 
amount of money in public funds to maintain the average family 
on welfare— as this shows— the $5,600 per year that I mentioned 
before that a family can get in cash from AFDC, v hich is paid for 
in Massachusetts 50 percent by t ^e Federal gc-^ernment; $1,440 per 
year in food stamps for that average family of three paid for, as 
you know, 100 percent by the Foderal g->vernment; and that aver- 
age family on AFDC in MassachtL«etts costs us, even though they 
do not get the cash, about $900 per year in Medicaid. 

Another way of looking at this is that for every dollar that we 
have spen* on E.T., v/e are getting more than a two dollar return. 

The ironic part of this is thct the Federal :;overnment get^ two- 
thirds of the saving , and yet in Massachusetts, as you know, they 
put up very little of the money, and the aan e thing is true nation- 
wide because of cutbacks in the WIN prograii 

The last chart that I want^ed to point out to the Committee is 
perhaps the Governor's favorite, and one that he may well want to 
talk some more about when he comes down in a couple weeks, and 
narhaps even give you the actual results for 1986 We are now cal- 
lilating the actual amount we saved This is a chart we put togeth- 
er thp* citimatod, I believe conservatively, h.vv much money we 
thought we were going 'v^ sa^'e. And, as it shows, we estimated that 
for thp olacements that we xnade through December of 19P5, that 
di .in^, 1986, we would save over $100 million through reduced " ^^1- 
fare benefits and increased Federal taxes, Social Security pay- 
ments, State income taxes, and State sales taxes. 

This figure of $100 million is net, after deducting all program 
cost^j, and again, the ironic part is that the Federal government is 
getting two-thirds of that savings. 

O 
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I would be glad to answer any questions you may have. Mr 
unairnian. 

[Material si'pplied for the record follows:] 
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EMPLOYMENT Affl) 1 jg CHOICES 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHAEL 3. DUKAKIS, GOVERNOR 

BACKGROUND 

• XTlllil.'J.T'''-'' ^""'"^ ««s.ch.«ett,. e^ployoent progr« for people on 
The program is known as ET. 
ET began In October of 1983. 
ET RESULTS 

■ S £»i?f=.rXK:'K; s;.s'=.'z n:: 

. a/er the last ^ years, welfare caseloads in the nation's 12 i^.^.. ^ i* 

have in creased an average of 6X. nacion s Urce:.i welfare states 

• per .ar, _ 

• Jol p^ro'vt^: ^" ^" ^^'^ — > over two-thirds of 
. Of^th. people who go off welfare ch.ough ET, S6X arc still off welfare one year 

• ^98"^ntd:c:S ieUa^rb^^eats^^S^'^; V' ^ " "^^^^^^ llO^^on .n 
and incooe and sales tL^ revenues from Social Security conf mitions 

ET PROGRAM 

ET participants may chcose: 

- assessment and career coiinseling 
• education md skills training 

- on-the-job training through Supported Work 

- job placeiaent through the Division of Enpioyaent Security 

. Daycare and transportation allowances are available to all ET participants. 
E T EHPLQYZRS 

. More than 8,000 Massachusetts firms have hired ET graduates. 
Eoployers have stated that the ET craduites thev Hau*. ua^^a 

trained and highly motivated. tney have hired are exceptionally well- 
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CHART 1 



FIVE YEAR PROGRAM GOALS 



• Place 50,000 Welfare Recipients into Jobs 



• Reduce Welfare Dependency 

• Save S150 Million in Welfare Benefits 
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ET CHOICES 
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Career Planning 



Education and Traming 
Engl(S^ as a Secoiid Language 
GeneraJ Education Oegfee 
Communily CoUego Vouchers 
Jobs Skills Training 
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CHART 3 

PROGRAM CHOICES BY ET PARTICIPANTS 




In adflitton i70/o o1 these ET participants aiso chose Career Pldnning 

9/SG 
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ET JOB PLACEMENTS 
ACTUAL VS. GOAL 

October, 1988 
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ET JOBS AND WAGES 



Distribution 
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Chart 6 



ET PARTICIPANTS 
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INCOME: WELFARE VS. WAGES 
FISCAL YEAR 1987 
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CHART 8 

EFFECT OF ET ON HARD TO SERVE CLIENTS 
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EFFECT OF ET ON 
TWO-PARENT WELFARE FAMILIES 
1983-1980 
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AVERAGE PER CAPITA COSTS 
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CHART 12 

NET ET SAVINGS* 
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The Chairman. Thank you. I think you have given an excellent 
summary of the program, not only in its procedures, but also in its 
success and its savings. 

It is sometimes said about the program in Massachusetts that 
the decline in the numbers of people on welfare and others is a 
result of the relatively low unemployment figures. I am wondering 
if you would address that issue. 

Mr. Atkins. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. I personally do not be- 
lieve, unfortunately, that the tremendous economy that we have 
had in Massachusetts has had much of anything to do with lower- 
ing the welfare caseload in Massachusetts. Yes, the welfare case- 
load in Massachusetts has gone down by over 4 percent since wo 
began E.T. However, I think the booming economy — the fact that 
we have one of the lowest unemployment rates in the country—has 
done something very, very important for E.T., and that is provided 
the wages high enough to enable women to get off welfare, to go to 
work and support their families. 

But i do not think it is anything but those wages. The reason I 
say that— and the Governor may wish to speak some more about 
this himself— during his firsc term as Governor from 1974 to 1978, 
he had a very unfortunate thing happen. The good news was that 
the unemployment rate dropped in half, from 12 percent to 6 per- 
cent. The economic development strategies that he put to work in 
some of the older cities in Massachusetts paid off in that first four- 
year term just as they have paid off in his past four-year term, 
where we have seen a similar decline in the unemployment rate. 

The difference is, in his first term as Governor from 1974 to 1978, 
while the unemployment rate in Massachusetts dropped in half, 
the welfare caseload went up by 15 percent. There was no E.T. Pro- 
gram in the first administration from 1974 to 1978. There was no 
way these single women with children on welfare could take ad- 
vantage of that booming economy. 

A rising tide might lift all boats, but what has happened, I think, 
in Massachusetts is that E.T. has provided the economic "boat" for 
those single women on welfare to get into. And if we did not have a 

Erogram like E.T. in place that would provide even some of the 
asic things as day-care or reimbursement for public transporta- 
tion, much less the training, all the best economies in the world 
will not help, I believe, that population of single women with chil- 
dren. 

The Chairman. Do you have information on other similar types 
of progianis in other parts of the country and how they have 
worked — perhaps in some States or communities which do not have 
such an expanding economy as Massachusetts? 

Mr. Atkins. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I do not have the benefit 
of the knowledge to the detail I have of E.T. I do know that in a 
number of large States, California and Illinois have now begun pro- 
grams based upon E.T. And without putting words in his mouth, 
my counterpart from the State of Illinois, Greg Coler, who is the 
Director of the Department of Public Aid out there, says that Gov- 
ernor Thompson instructed him to begin a program like E.T. in Illi- 
nois despite the fact that they have not had an improving economy 
like Massachusetts, for exactly the reasons that I said, that we be- 
lieve that we have got co have the training and the day-care in 
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place if we at all can possibly expect these women to get off the 
welfare rolls; that it is not good enough just to wait for the boom- 
ing economy to happen. There is always turnover in the economy 
even in times of high unemployment, and we have got to give these 
women a shot to get at those jobs. 

The other reason that my counterpart and I feel strongly that we 
have got to have a program in place to help women get off the wel- 
fare rolls is that the welfare system, as we all know, just does not 
work; it does not work from anyone's point of view. In particular, it 
does not work from the clients' point of view, because they do not 
get enough money to support their families even up to the Federal 
poverty level, as I said before, and it does not work from the work- 
ers' point of view, v^ho spend an inordinate amount of time filling 
out forms. 

What we have been able to do in Massachusetts— and my coun- 
terpart from Illinois says he has seen the same effect in Illinois — is 
that we have got the workers believing that their mission is to help 
people out of poverty; that it is not just filling out a form; that 
when they are sitting across the desk from a woman with two kids 
who has come to them temporarily for some public assistance— 
that they become terribly excited about the fact that there is a 
route out of poverty they can offer to their clients, and that has 
made all the difference in the attitude our workers are taking 
toward their clients. It is an attitude that we are there to help, not 
just to determine eligibility with a low error rate. 

The Chatrman. As you might have heard from our earlier 
panels, we have talked a little bit about trying to focus in on the 
harder-core dependency group. How applicable is the E.T. experi- 
ence to that harder-core dependency group? We have obviously had 
some impact on them from these charts. But if we are trying to ex- 
trapolate from the experience of E.T., how can we extrapolate to 
focus on the more heavily dependent group? 

Mr. Atkiks. I think that is a terrific question, Mr. Chairman. I 
heard the te^^timony of some of the previous panelists, some of 
whom I have had the pleasure, like Mr. Coard and Gary Walker 
and Bob Greenstein and Bavid Ellwood, of working with for years. 

Back in the old CETA days, we used to view welfare recipients as 
among the hard-core unemployed. And in fact, one of the valid crit- 
icism, I believe, of the old CETA system was that it did not take 
welfare recipients off the welfare rolls and put them into training 
programs and place them into jobs, for exactly the reasons that 
some of the previous panelists have testified to, because the CETA 
system got rated on how well they did in terms of retention rates 
and wage rates, and there was really this myth, this belief out 
there, that welfare recipients could not work, did not want to work, 
so why waste your time. 

We have got now, not jUSt in Massachusetts, but we have got it 
in California, Illinois, and it is proposed in the State of Washing- 
ton, the same kind of approach. We have broken through that bar- 
rier of thinking that welfare recipients as a total group are among 
the hard-core unemployed. We have now got the statistics to show 
that, in fact that is not the case— that they can go to work and 
they want to go to work. 
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Within that group of welfare recipients, there cleaily are people 
for whom we will have to make more effort to help get off the wel- 
fare rolls. And I have been working closely with Dav^d Ell wood in 
particular, from the Kennedy School, to refocus E.T. to go after 
those people. It was at David Ellwood's suggestion that in fact we 
have taken our supportive work programs, as I have menionrd to 
you, and focused them in on people who have been on the ca^i .'oad 
two years or longer, or people who live in public housing. 

I think there are ways that we can use programs like this and 
the JTPA system to focus in on the hard-core unemployed. It will 
take some more effort, some more time, and that means some more 
money. 

For example, we are now finding people coming forward in Mas- 
sachusetts who say, *'I have heard about E.T. I have heard I have 
nothing to lose. I have heard I might be able to double the amount 
of money I get to live on. I want to get off as well." It turns out 
they have a fifth grade educational level. We have got to back up, 
finish their educational training, and then perhaps put them 
through a skills training program before we can place them into a 
job. That is not going to happen in a year. It is going to take some 
time and therefore some money. But the critical part, I think, is for 
the Congress to be able to do something about the cutbacks in the 
Work Incentive Program— WIN— -which, as you well know, have 
now been cut back to $110 million nationwide this year. 

We need the money to invest, and then I think we are going to 
get the payoff in terms of getting people who are among the hard- 
core unemployed, welfare recipients in particular, to work. 

The Chairman. Are you basically talking about expanding, on 
page 2, the supportive work program and the education and train- 
ing programs? Is that what you are talking about? 

Mr. Atkins. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. In a way, what 
has to happen is that diagram on page 2 has to become a pii line 
for some of our clients, that first, they have got to go through that 
adult basic education program, perhaps English as a second lan- 
guage, before we can have any hope of actually getting them into a 
job — and this is the key — paying enough for them to support their 
families. 

The Chairman. So to target those, then, you are really talking 
about expanding this ( oncept in certain ways, the E.T. concept, 
rather than re-inventing the wheel in terms of some other kind of 
program for the hard-core; am I correct in that? 

Mr. Atkins. Yes, you are absolutely correct. One of the key 
points about E.T. is that we have tried not to reinvent the wheel. 
We have tried in the Welfare Department, which has the responsi- 
bility to run the E.T. Program, to contract out with those State 
agencies and nonprofit organizations like Mr. Coard's, that have 
been in the business of doing the training or educating or job devel- 
opment and job placement. 

It is terribly important that we not re-invent the wheel, but I do 
think using the types of incentives that we have been talking 
about, performance-based contracting, that we can get that educa- 
tion and employment and training system to respond to the hard- 
core unemployed. 
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The Chairman. I know that E.T. uses incentive bonuses to get 
results from other government agencies, could you describe that to 
the Committee? 

Mr. Atkins. Certainly. One of the things that we have now 
learned over the past three years is that we have got to not ju^t 
measure our success in terms of quantity— the over 31,000 people 
who have been placed in the full- or part-time jobs — but we have 
got to have some qualify measures as well, like retention rates, 
wage rates, day-care, health care, whether or not it is offered by 
the employer. 

So what we have structured are a set of payments whereby our 
contractors get paid not just to place someone into any job, but a 
job that lasts at least 30 days, and they get additional incentive 
payments if the job is above a certain wage level, so that we have 
tried to avoid the low-wace, minimum-wage jobs being thrown at 
our clients and get those contractors out there who have those pri- 
vate sector jobs available to them, get them to give us the higher- 
wage jobs. 

It has been working in terms of expenditures of public funds as 
an incentive payment. 

The Chairman. Twelve thousand dollars is a good "eal more 
than I would think most people would expect. Has it been at that 
level, or has it moved up to that level, or 

Mr. Atkins. It started, Mr. Chairman, at below $10,000 per year, 
and we had initially set the goal of trying to shoot for jobs that 
paid at least 150 percent of the welfare grant. Much to our sur- 
prise, what started to happen was the welfare mothers were going 
off, pulling in jobs earning 200 percent of the welfare grant. 

As we have increased welfare benefits in Massachusetts over the 
past four years to try and reduce the homelessness in the State, 
our contractors have managed to keep that ratio. So it did start 
below $10,000 per year, and is now over $12,000 per year, and will 
soon be over $13,000 per year. 

I give the credit for that again to the economy, wnich has provid- 
ed those kinds of high-wage jobs, but most importantly to those 
mothers; they know what it takes to support their families. And I 
have literally watched some of our E.T. graduates turn down jobs 
that either did not pay enough or did not have the right fringe ben- 
efits, such as health care. They know what it takes. 

The other thing we are told by businesses that have hired our 
clients is that they turn out to be, much to everyone's very pleas- 
ant surprise, among their most motivated employees, because of 
the very fact that those mothers knew that they could not exist on 
what we could give them on welfare once they had gotten a job 
paying enough to support their families, had some dignity restored, 
could buy their kids clothing and simple things like ice cream 
cones, and they worked very hard not just to keep those jobs, but to 
get promoted. 

The Chairman. Finally, on the savi-^gs to the Federal govern- 
ment from this program, could you descr.be that to us a bit? 

Mr. Atkins. Certainly. We are now spending in Massachusetts 
about $50 million a year on E.T. Less than 20 percent of that 
money comes from the Federal government. Yet, because of the 
fact that in Massachusetts, as in 15 other States, the Federal gov- 
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eminent pays for 50 percent of the AFDC program and 50 percent 
of the Medicaid program— in most States, the Federal government 
pays for more than 50 percent — but because they pay for 50 per- 
cent of those two programs in Massachusetts and 100 percent of 
the food stamp program, the way that the reduction in welfare ben- 
efits works out and the increase in Federal and State taxes is that 
the Feaeral government gets tw >thirds of the savings. 

In other words, in most of the States in this country, the Federal 
government would get even more of the savings. So we really be- 
lieve that for this return of two dollars saved in the way of reduc- 
tion of welfare benefits for e\ery dollar invested, that since two- 
thirds of that savings in Massachusetts and more in other Slates is 
going to the Federal government, that it is critically important 
that the Federal government be the one to fund programs like this, 
critically important that there be some national legislation to allow 
all the States to run programs like this. 

Many of the States are not as fortunate as we have been in Mas- 
sachusetts where, over the past four years, we Lave had substantial 
revenues that have allowed us to put State funds into this pro- 
gram. We think this program can work in any State, but that the 
Federal government, since the Federal government is getting most 
of the savings, ought to be and has got to be the driving force 
behind getting the States to run programs like this. 

The Chairman. I am sure you are aware of the Warren Brookes 
article in the Wall Street Journal, about the fact that the numbers 
on welfare in Massachusetts actually increased over this period 
What is your response to that? 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you for bringing that up, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I would reallv like to get this into the record. 

Mr. Brookes is dead wrong. He is dead wrong on three counts. 
One, it is not true, as he alleged in his article that was published 
on Wednesday, that the welfare rolls in Massachusetts: have gone 
up since September of 1983. 

I have brought v/ith me the official caseload reports from SepH 
tomber of 1983 and September of 1986, which I would like to read 
into the record, which are in direct contrast to his claim that the 
welfare rolls went up by .5 percent. The fact of the matter is that 
in September of 1983, there were 88,569 families on welfare in Mas- 
sachusetts—this is the AFDC program. In September of 1986, three 
years later, the welfare rolls had declined by over 4 percent, to 
84,823 — again, in direct contrast to what Mr. Brookes said. That is 
point one. 

Point two is that we have never used E.T. as a way, nor would 
we want to, of trying to reduce the welfare roils. Chart 1, which I 
showed you, which was the way we designed the program, the way 
the program was submitted to the Federal government for approv- 
al, does not have on it, as you can well see, a'"" goal of reducing 
the welfare rolls. It has a goal of reducing welfare dependency, 
which I think that average length of stay declining by 29 percent 
documents. 

But the reason that we would not try and set as a goal reducing 
the welfare rolls through a program like E.T., and why I would not 
recommend that any state try and do that is that until we, as a 
nation, can control the causes, ui til we can control the inputs, 
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until we can do something about the people coming onto welfare, 
we are not going to be able to use a program like E.T. or anything 
else to control the number of people on the welfare caseload. 

You were kind enough last Saturday to come to the State House 
in Boston to kick off the day-long conference that the Governor had 
on "Bringing Down The Barriers to Opportunity'', and as you 
heard, L\e five barriers that the Governor identified— teenage preg- 
nancy, high school drop-outs, adult illiteracy, drug and alcohol 
abuse, and child support — those five barriers are five important 
causes of poverty and welfare dependency. 

One cannot control those factors, unfortunately. For instance, 90 
percent of the adults who are on welfare in Massachusetts are 
there because of the legal reason of the absence of one parent who 
is not paying child support, in most cases. Until we can fix that, 
you cannot use an employment and training program to reduce the 
welfare rolls. You can use it to shorten the length of time that 
people stay on welfare, to reduce that average length of stay. 

The third thing where Mr. Brookes is dead wrong is that he 
claims our costs this year were going to be up to $4,200 per place- 
ment. As I have testified, and as I have shown you, the costs have 
actually gone down. Through good management, hard work of the 
JTPA system and other contractors out there, they have gone down 
to $3,400 per placement. 

I do want to mention one area where Mr. Brookes is right. He 
says in his article that if E.T. were replicated nationwide, it might 
cost $1.5 to $2.5 billion nationally. 

That may well be correct, ana in fact, I sincerely believe it is 
what this country ought to be doing. 

The Chairman. Senator Adams? 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Mr. 
Atkins. 

I assume you have been in touch with the people in the State of 
Washington, where a similar proposal is pending in the legislature? 

Mr. AXiiiNS. Yes. I had the pleasure of meeting with Julc Sugar- 
man, your relatively new Secretary of Health and Human Services 
out in the State of Washington, to discus? his proposal. Jule is an- 
other person I have worked with for many years; I worked with 
him in the Lindsay administration back in the 1970s. He has got a 
terrific program put together out there. 

Senator Adams. Thank you. I am hopeful that they will pass it. 

I have just two questions, because they have come up in connec- 
tion with that program. One, since there is a period of time be- 
tween when you enter a program and when you may be placed; are 
incentive bonuses necessary, during this transition period and did 
you use it in Massachusetts? 

Mr. Atkins. Yes, we did, although more importantly, I believe, is 
that we have used a bonus or incentive, if you will, after someone 
has been placed. The incentive that we have used before someone 
has been placed is that we offer our clients a $100 clothing allow- 
ance once they agree to take a job, for the very simple reason that, 
again, because we do not give tham enough money to reach the 
Federal poverty level, in some cases they do not have the proper 
clothes to go to work. 
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What is even more important, however, is that once someone has 
taken a job, that we not end all public assistance benefits immedi- 
ately. 

Senator Adams. Yes. 

Mr. Atkins. That cliff, we have learned from E.T., is a terribly 
important cliff to try and extend over time. What we do in Massa- 
chusetts is that we will continue someone on state-supported day- 
care through the E.T. Program for up to a year after she has left 
the welfare rolls, hoping that over the course of that year that per- 
haps she has gotten settled in her job, perhaps gotten a raise, and 
then can hanoie a little bit better paying for that day-care herself. 

The second thing that we would like to do is to have a comple- 
mentary program of extending Medicaid benefits for up to a year 
after someone has left the welfare rolls. Right now, all we can do 
by Federal legislation is to have everyone on Medicaid if they do 
not have health insurance through their employer, for four 
months. We would like to be able to do that for at least 12 months 
so it is complementary with day-care. 

The Governor, when he testifies, may talk about what we are 
doing, which is that we can offer someone enrollment in an HMO 
or a similar pre-paid program like that for up to a year. But we do 
have, unfortunately, a third of our clients who are being placed in 
jobs where, once that Medicaid runs out after four months, they 
have no health insurance, and I think we are making a very tragic 
mistake to put those kids at risk of not having health care. 

So I would hope that at least those two, day-care and health care, 
would be benefits that the Congress would see the wisdom of pro- 
viding over some period of time after someone has left the welfare 
rolls until she is up and running on her feet. 

Senator Adams. My final question deals with the education com- 
ponent of your program. I am somt?what familiar with your alter- 
native high school education program in the State of Massachu- 
setts, where you are dealing with people of a wide variety of ages 
and educational levels. 

What experiences have you had in trying to move people who are 
verv often older, or have significant learning problems, through the 
high school educational level? 

Mr. Atkins. I guess I would answer that in two ways — and again, 
this is something the Governor may wish to discuss more. At this 
conference I mentioned that we held last Saturday, a lot of atten- 
tion was paid to adult illiteracy and what we can do to t^y and ad- 
dress that problem; and it sounds to me like we do need some alter- 
native approaches. 

On the other hand there are, just as we found with the training 
system in JTPA, some good programs out there that we have got to 
get better access to. A terrific incentive that would help terribly 
much in programs like this that we would like to get some help 
from the Congress on is something that Senator Kennedy and I 
have talked about before. Currently, when someone gets a Fell 
Grant to allow them to go to college while they are on public as^rist- 
ance — a poor person who might be trying to further her educa- 
tion — we are forced to do what 1 think is a ridiculous thing of re- 
ducing her food stamps. So she literally has a choice of either 
trying to finish her education, which will hopefully lead to a job 
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paying enough for her to support her family, or not feeding her 
family, in certain cases. 

Time and time again, I have gotten letters, I know Senator Ken- 
nedy has gotten letters, from people in Massachusetts who do not 
understand why the government is not trying to help them 
through that educational process. 

Fourteen hundred and forty dollars a year, the average amount 
of money that family of three in Massachusetts gets in food stamps, 
IS not, it seems to me, too much money to invest to get that family 
tiie proper education. It would help terribly much if we could in 
fact continue food stamps for people who are getting those Pell 
Grants and not have their food stamps reduced. 

Senator Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Let me just finally ask, Mr. Atkins, about the 
private sector, the industries you have been working v ith up there. 
Could you fill us in on how they are viewing the program now? 

Mr. Atkins. Certainly. We could not have done as well, as I hope 
I have indicated by these charts, with the E.T. Program were it not 
for the private sector. We purposely chose a strategy as Chart 2 
shows, of not running a workfare program in Massacliusetts. Gov- 
ernor Dukakis tried that, as you know, in his first term in office in 
1977; Governor King, who then succeeded Governor Dukakis for a 
four-year term, tried a workfare program in 1982. And one of the 
things that we very purposely did not want to do was another 
workfare program. Both of those previous attempts at workfare 
had failed. 

The public service employment program in the CETA days, I be- 
lieve, failed. And I believe the reason that the PSE program and 
workfare programs have failed is in large part because where the 
jobs are in our society are in the private sector. Eighty percent of 
the jobs that we have got are in the private sector; the others are 
in government. 

But what we set as a goal here was placing into— as Chart 2 indi- 
cates— unsubsidized employment, which meant the private sector. 
If it were not for the willingness of the private sector to take our 
clients, we would not have a program. 

On the other hand there is a very big stereotype out there about 
who IS on welfare that I do not think we have quite succeeded in 
destroying in Massachusetts or anywhere in this country. And we 
did not want to have people on welfare in Massachusetts have the 
handicap, like they had in previous workfare programs, of going to 
the private sector, trying to get a job where the personnel manager 
or even the head of the firm might look at them and say, **Well, 
you are on welfare. I have got a certain stereotype of what I think 
about people on welfare, and why should I take a risk of hiring 
you? 

We do not advertise when we send people over to look for a job 
at a private company, that they have been on welfare, that they 
are an E.T. graduate. In fact, that is why we use in large part the 
existing nonprofit agencies and State organizations out there, be- 
cause when they a^-e through training or educating or job-placing 
someone, what the private sector gets is someone, as far as they 
are concerned, just like anyone else who one of these agencies 
might have sent them. The major difference is that they find out, 
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as I said before, that this g>*oup of people turns out to be incredibly 
well-motivated once they get one of those jobs. 

There is a very critical dependence upon the private sector, but 
not something that one wants to advertise that this is a welfare re- 
cipient, because I think that is putting too many strikes against 
that person. 

The Chairman. Could you just describe the relationship that E.T. 
has with the JTPA? 

Mr. Atkins. Certainly. We have in Mast^achusetts 15 Private In- 
dustry Councils. I sit on the Boston Private Industry Council, as 
Mr. Coard said he did. And the reason I sit on it is that what we 
have managed to do in Massachusetts is to have the appointing au- 
thority, the person who appoints — in the case of Boston, the Mayor 
of Boston — the members of the Private Industry Council appoint a 
representative from the Welfare Department on each one of the 
Pnv^ate Industry Councils. 

Since the Private Industry Councils are as many as 30 cr 40 
members, one vote is not something that is going to determine ex- 
actly how the Private Industry Council spends their money, but at 
least we have someone at the table who can make the arguments 
about E.T., who can say, "Look, it is important that the JTPA 
svstem train and place welfare recipients into jobs. It is not true 
that they are the hard-core unemployed. It is not true, all the 
stereotypes that are out there about large families, about them 
being on welfare for generations, about them not wancing to work/' 
Wp have got someone who can present the facts about who is on 
welfare in Massachusetts. And that is almost half the battle. 

The other thing that we have done is that we have put some 
money on the table. The JTPA system in Massachusetts, as you 
well know, has been cut back substantially. What we h..ve been 
able to do with E.T. funds— which have grown from when we first 
started the program in 1983 from $23 million to, the $50 million we 
have this year to to spend on E.T.— is we have taken a portion of 
that money and gone to the JTPA system and said, "Look, we will 
augment those Federal funds that you are getting to train people. 
We still want you to train a certain number of welfare recipients 
and place them into jobs with your JTPA funds"— -a maintenance 
of effort that is about 30 percent of their slots— "but in addition to 
that, if you are \villing to take on some more .-raining responsibil- 
ities, we will give you some E.T. funds to train and place welfare 
recipients into jobs." And we have set it up with the kinds of incen- 
tives you were talking about before— that it is not just the job that 
they train and place someone into, but if they are able to get above 
a high enough wage rate in Iheir particular service delivery area, 
v/e will give them a bonus. Thai has worked real well to get them 
to focus in on our clients. 

So there has been a veiy good working relationship with that 
JTPA system by and large across the State. 

The Chairman. That is an excellent presentation, and I cannot 
help but believe that that experience that we have seen up there, 
for the reasons that you very well-articulated today, can have an 
important impact nationwide. 

It seems to me that we are seeing a variety of different vari- 
ations of that program. I was talking to Governor Thompson in Illi- 
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nois yesterday, and they recognize E.T. and they have developed 
their own way of approaching it; others have as well, Governors, 
Mayors, States. It is something that is working, and it seems to me 
that we ought to be able to give it some national application in 
ways that are going to offer new opportunities for the individuals 
who are victims of welfare dependency and have every desire to 
move out of it. And I think the case for that has been well-stated 
and well-made by your own presentation and by those of others, 
and that we ought to be meeting our responsibility to those individ- 
uals. I think we can; I hope we will. We may not be able to go as 
far as all of us might like, initially, but I think we can get our- 
sel- es on to that path. That is certainly what I am committed to, 
and we are going to work closely with you as we try and do that. 

1 want to thank you for an excellent presentation. We look for- 
ward to seeing the Governor. 

The Committee stands in recess. 

Mr. Atkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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WORK AND WELFARE 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee convened, pursuant to notice, at 10:07 a.m., in 
room SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kennedy, Hatch, Pell, Metzenbaum, Simon, 
Specter, and Mikulski. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 
Th^ Chairman. We will come to order. 

I an going to include i the record my full statement and com- 
ments, since we just hac ^he opportunity to do it a fe. moments 
?.go, and then will recogi../e m> colleague and friend from Utah, 
Senator Hatch. 

In last year's State of the Union message, the President promised 
a study on welfare reform— and he promised to find a way to pro- 
vide work for those who otherwise will spend years of their lives on 
welfare. In last week's State of the Union message, the President 
promised another study on welfare reform after a long period of ex- 
perimentation in some states and communities. 

The time for study has passed. Every year, four million Ameri- 
can families receive Aid to Families \Ath Dependent Children. 
Most of these families will be on reli^^f for most of tlie next ten 
years. And let's be clear about the cost of a life on welfare to their 
lives because AFDC is no picnic. In every state in this Union, 
AFDC will provide a family with an income below the poverty lim , 
and the poverty line is the amount of money a family needs to buy 
the bare minimum of food that the government deems essential. 
Below the poverty line, there is no room Tor new clothes; there is 
no zoom for child care; there is often no room for essential medical 
care; there is no room for decent housing or any of the other bless- 
ings of opportunity that the rest of us take for granted. 

And it has gotten worse—real AFDC benefits have been eroded 
by inflation by thirty percent in the last ten years. 

The cost of the lives of the poor— and especially to the children 
who live in these families, children who never chose to be born into 
destitution and squalor— cannot be estimated, but we know that 
the cost is too high. Too high in poor health, broken dreams, lost 
hope and ci ushed spirit. 

And the cost to the rest of society is enormous as well. If we look 
only at the philistine measure of dollars spent to stem this tide of 
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misery, billions have been spent and will be spent on families that 
will spend most of their lives below the poverty line. 

There is a way out and a way up. In Massachusetts, the Employ 
ment and Training Choices program, known as E.T., has under the 
leadership of Governor Dukakis brought new opportunities for 
work to thousands vf families who otherwise had no chance. By 
providing job training and support services to families in poverty, 
Massachusetts has reduced ihe number of families that stay on 
welfare for five years or iaore by i venty five percent. The average 
amount of time that a family spends on welfare has been reduced 
by nearly one third And thousemds of families previously con- 
demned tc lives on welfare now support themselves with decent 
jobs in the private sector. 

And the state's efforts have paid off for the federal government. 
Millions of federal dollars have been saved because families that 
would have needed public assistance no longer take it— instead, 
they earn money and pay taxes. 

Today, I am introducing legislation that will help build these lad- 
ders of opportunity in more states and cities. The bill is called Jobs 
for Employable Dependent Individuals, or JEDI. The fundamental 
concept is to pay bonuses to states that succeed in training and em- 
ploying long term welfare dependents. The bonuses will be based 
on the federal savings produced by state efforts. The federa! gov- 
ernment will not hand out any bonuses until after the savings have 
already been achieved. 

Th3 bill will also retarget present, imspent funds in the Job 
Training Partnership Act to states that Idve the la^'^es^ welfare 
populations. 

This bill is action where it is needed and when it is needed— n'^"^ 
before more families are needlessly consigned to years of up 
tion, dependency, and despair. 

The bill is budget-conscious, but it is also conscioMS of the ^^rgtut 
need to act and the impressive evidence thai action will succ^^d. It 
is also a prime example of my view that America does not have to 
spend more to do more. 

These .are the principles on whicw our legislative efforts must be 
founded and I a.n pleased to introduce this measure today. 

Hearings on the legislation will begin after this press conference, 
and I hope to bring this bill to the full Committee for action as 
soon as possible. 

Senator Hatch. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR HATCH 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. Senator Kennedy. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to welcome all the witnesses here to 
the Commi^^ee this morning, especially Governor Dukakis, and of 
course, my old friend, Reverend Leon Sullivan, and Raul Yza- 
guirre, Governor Madeleine Kunin, and all other witnesses who 
will be testifying. We are very happy to have all of you here, and 
we look forward to hearing your testimony, analyzing it, looking it 
over to see what we can do to do better in these particular a'^eas. 

The Governors who will testify today administer two of our na- 
tion's best State efforts to develop and implement innovative pro- 
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grams to assist those in our society who want a hand up instead of 
a hand-out. 

I would just point out, Mr. Chairman, that good things are hap- 
pening in other States as well. In Utah, for example, a Self-Suffi- 
ciency Program for AFDC recipients and displaced homemakers 
has been producing promising initial results. This program is based 
on the internship concept, a concept Senators and Congressmen 
have endorsed for years. 

Participants are placed as interns with private sector organiza- 
tions, who provide them with some skill training as well as experi- 
ence in the world of work. More importantly, the participant comes 
away with crucial job references £uid real hope for the future. 

Of the 50 AFDC recipients who participated in the pilot project, 
80 percent are now employed at an average wage of $5.55 per hour. 
Utah businesses, including Mountain Bell Telephone and Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield, have been enthusiastic partners in this training 
project. 

There is, of course, much we can learn from the experiences of 
these various State programs. 

I also mentioned that I welcome the Reverend Leon Sullivan and 
Mr. Raul Yzaguirre. These gentlemen have been leading advocates 
for those individuals we are trjdng to assist with this legislation. 

I agree with Senator Kennedy that the "Jobs for Employable De- 
pendent Individuals" bill has great potential for extending service 
te those long-term welfare recipients who are the hardest te serve, 
and I look forward to working with him on this legislation. 

By continuing the bipartisan spirit of cooperation that has been 
a tradition of employment and training legislation, we can achieve 
a significant victery for this special population of welfare recipi- 
ents. So I hope that we can work together and accomplish the goals 
that will be best for America and the people. 

I want te thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding these hearings, 
and we look forward te listening to the witnesses. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senater Hateh. We will 
be interested in finding out more about the Utah experience. 

Senator Pell? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR PELL 

Senator Pell. Mr. Chairman, this Committee meets teday for its 
second hearing on one of the most important issues facing the Con- 
gress this session. The issue has been given several names— welfare 
reform, workfare, work jjid welfare, job training — but now we have 
the best name of all, JEDI. Whatever the terms used, however, the 
ultimate goal remains the same — enabling our most econc':ically 
disadvantaged citizens te break free from the grip of pover^ . and 
dependence and te lead independent, productive, and challeu^^mg 
lives. I commend you, Mr. Chairman, for leading this committee on 
the road te a solution te this most difficult and complex problem, 
and for your hard work on a truly fine piece of legislation— the 
JEDI bill. I know that under your able leadership this committee 
will hear from the leaders in the welfare and job training fields 
and will further improve what is already a creative and workable 
legislative response. 
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We cannot limit ourselves only to a legislative solution to the 
problems of our social welfare system when it produces immediate 
results. We knov/ from experience that welfare and job training re- 
forms do not produce instant tangible results. We know from expe- 
rience ""hat the road to real results is a long and hard one. It is a 
pleasure, however, to know that this Committee has begun the 
journey. 

I look forward today to hearing from our panels of experts. In 
particular, it gives me great pleasure to see Governor Dukakis 
from my sister state of Massachusetts is here to testify regarding 
the Massachusetts experience. That staters experiment is ample 
testimony that job training programs can work. Massachusetts is 
not there yet, of course, but its innovation and creativity should 
serve as an example to us all. Thank you for an opportunity to 
speak briefly, Mr. Chairman, and I look fon\*ard i hearing from 
our panel members. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Pell. 

Senator Mikulski? 

Senator Mikulski. Thank you. Senator Kennedy, and I want to 
congratulate you on holding these hearings. 

We look forward to the testimony, and as someone with graduate 
training in social work, and perhaps the only member of Congress 
who was actually a public assistance worker, I am extremely famil- 
iar with the public welfare issues and look forward to joining in 
the debate and hearing these innovative ideas. 

We are at an important juncture now in ivelfare reform where 
very little has been done since either the creation of public assist- 
ance, or certainly, since the Kerner Commission in the 1960s chal- 
lenged us about the fact that no one likes public welfare— either 
the beneficiaries who have to endure it, the administrators who 
have to operate it, or the taxpayer who has to pay for it. So hope- 
fully through these hearings and subsequent ones, we can reform 
the system in the best interest of b^>th the beneficiary and the tax- 
payer and in our national interest. We look forward to hearing the 
debate. 

The Chairman. Very good. 

Our distinguished Governors will appear momentarily, but we 
will ask our panelists if they would be good enough to come up. 
Senator Metzenbaum? 

Senator Hatch. Mr. Chairman, could I also put a statement by 
Senator Thurmond m the record at this point? 

The Chairman. Yes. It will be included in the record at this 
point. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Thurmond follows:] 
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STAIEMENT EV SENATOR STROil [HURMOND (R-S/J Ci:i"OR[ THh SENATE 
liBOR AND mm RESOURCES COmiTTEE REILRLHCE HEARINGS ON WIRK AND 
WELFARE. TUESDAY, EEBRUARY 3, 1987. 10:00. SD-^30, 

Mr. Chariman. I wish to commcnd you on conducting this 

SECOND HEARING ON WORK AND WELFARE ISSUES. I LOOK FORWARD TO 
WORKING WITH YOU AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE THROUGHOUT 

THE IOOth Congress as we seek to address many of the issues raised 
here today. 

On Friday. October 17. 1985 our former colleague Russell Long 

DELIVERED HIS LAST SPEECH IN THE SENATE ON WELFARE REFORM. In 

that speech he asked what the goal of welfare refoi<m should be. 
Senator Long defined this goal by quoting the testimony presented 
TO THE Senate Finance Committee in 1971 by the Governor of California., 
Ronald Reagan. 

President Reagan said j\us: "We should measure welfare's 
success by how many people leave welfare. not by how many more 
are added." 

President Keagan is correct. l.'ELfARE reform should seek to 

REDUCE THE WELFARE ROLLS. ThIS IS NOT BECAUSE OF ANY THEORY THAT 
WELFARE RECIPIENTS ARE lOAFFRS OR CHEATS. RaTHER, I BELIEVE IT 
IS BECAUSE THE OVERWHELMING ."^^AJORiTY OF THESE RECIPIEfUS WAM 
AND NEED AN OPPORTUNITY TO U'ORK . As Sl^JATOR LoN'G STAIED, 

"Government has no right to rlllt^a'^^ productivt fitM^ERS of 

SOCIETY to lifelong OF PF fhJE NC Y . " 

I BELIEVE THE OPPOR'UMTIES 10 \^0?^. HAVr n DNHF^ T^^^ 

LEAIjZRSHiP 0^ PrEMDCM AGAN . Ju.^ y^'^t-'i^ Wr R'ClIVF.D NTu^^ 
THAT IN DLCfMar.R THE NaT ] Of/ S C i V 1 L ! AN ir: / IP J ^'f v; 'J I RATr -ELL ^ ROm 
6.9^ TO iHt: EL'^r,"/rr <y \ -CAT / A OUT '^OM/Ji'i :y U JO'3'. W 
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Drcf.MBER. Moi^rovLf^^FOR 1'j8G (.nPLOvf-irNr rosc by ?.2 million. Turse 

ARL CNCOURAGING STATISflCS. 

NfiVLRTHMLCSS. SUCH RLPORTS ARE LITTLE COMFORT FOR FHOSE WHO 
HAVE BLCN UNABLE TO LEAVE THE WEKARF: ROLLS, AND THERE IS ALWAYS 
ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

In the past, soLurioNS to this problem have taken the iorm ok 

MASSIVE, [ EULRALLY-MANDAUD PROGRAMS, WHICH DID NOT ALLOW ENOUGH 
LOCAL INPUT AND CONTROL, 

HOWEVER, IN 1982, A NEW DIRECTION WAS TAKEN WHEN CONGRESS 
PASSED THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT (JfPA). ACCORDING TO Tf^E 

National Alliance of Business, the local partnership structure that 
underlies jtpa provides more design and spending discretion to 
localities than almost any other piece of legislation. 

i believe the succfss of this program is largely due fo the 

FLfXlBlLlIY IT Al LOW'S U'J THf K'CAi ' VE L . PeOPLE ON THE LOCAL 
LEVEL WANT TO WORK OUT THESE ^RODLPMS TH: r^.SE LVE S . We HAVE SEEN 
THESE DESIRES MANIFESTED IN MORE LOCAL REFERENDUMS AND MORE 
GRASSROOTS ORGANISATIONS, .VlTH LESS E Xr^E C TA f 1 ONS ABOUT "TOP-DO^'n" 
FEDERAL M.ANDATFS. 

As WE LOOK AT PROPOSALS TO REDUCE iHE WELFARE ROLLS BY AMENDING 
TfiE JPTA, WE SHOULD NOT [.Olt M V^T OF THE REA.^ON V^HY JTPA HAS 
bEEN A CULL'Si.. LOCAL '"LE>I'Mlm'. 
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The Chairman. Senator Metzenbaum? 

Senator Met 5NBAUM. Mr. Chairman, I just want to commend 
you for moving rapidly on this issue. I cannot think of anything of 
greater concern. I think the fact that it is on a bipartisan basis is 
extremely helpful, and you have my commitment that I will do ev- 
erything possible to facilitate the movement of this bill in this 
Committee. 

I think the issue of welfare reform is unquestionably one of the 
most challenging facing the entire Congress, and I think it is an 
indication we are going to do something about it. 

But more important, maybe, than the issue of welfare reform 
just as an item out there is the fact that it means that we are talk- 
ing about putting people to work. And if this Committee and this 
Congress can do something about taking people off welfare rolls 
and putting them to work, we will have performed yeoman's serv- 
ice, and if we did nothing else in the entire Congress, we would 
have served a very useful purpose. I am hopeful that we will move 
this legislation with dispatch, because I think it will be a major 
step forward in that direction. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Pell? 

Senator Pell. Nothing farther, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We wiil start with our first panel, a very impor- 
tant one. I would ask if Mr. John Jacob, President and Chief Exec- 
utive Officer, National Urban League, Reverend Leon Sullivan, 
founder and Chairman of the Board of OIC, and Raul Yzaguirre, 
President of the ^Jational Council of La Raza, would be good 
enough to join us at the witness table. 

Mr. Jacob, we will ask you if you would be good enough to start 
off. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN E. JACOB, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, WASHINGTON, DC; 
REV. LEON H. SULLIVAN, FOUNDER AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD, OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION CENTERS OF 
AMERICA, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA, AND RAUL YZAGUIRRE, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA RAZA, WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Mr. Jacob. Thank you. Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am John E. 
Jacob, President and Chief Executive Officer of the National Urban 
League. 

Mr. Chairman, for the sake of brevity, I will present highlights of 
our testimony and submit the following comprehensive statement 
for the hearing record which addresses an issue which is of critical 
concern to the nation and to the National Urban League, namely, 
the association between poverty, employment and training, and the 
resurgent call for reform of this Nation's social welfare system. 

With the recession level unemployment rate of 7 percent for all 
Americans and a depression level rate of 15 percent for black adult 
Americans, there is little time to waste in harnessing this country's 
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array of resources to ensure that all Americans who are able and 
wanting to work have jobs that provide a living wage. 

As a nation, we must never be hesitant nor timia in utilizing our 
Federal resources to improv.: the life conditions of over 33 million 
people who in 1985 lived below the Federal poverty level. An effec- 
tive and efficient use of all our resources can best be achieved 
through a creative, comprehensive ap^^roach to service delivery, es- 
pecially in the area of employment training and job placement. 

We know tliat through a combination of Federal resources, 
guidelines and State initiatives, we can devise effective, efficient 
and humane programs that serve to bring poor families and indi- 
viduals out of poverty and into the job market. 

Your native State of Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, serves as a 
prime example of this kind of process. 

Therefore, with intolerable levels of poverty and unemployment, 
we must not be hesitant to utilize a continuum of service delivei^ 
systems and recognize the specialties and expertise that exist in 
meeting the multiplicity of needs experienced by families and indi- 
viduals, particularly those who must face multiple barriers to eco- 
nomic independence. 

We at the National Urban League, along with our sister organi- 
zation, the OIC, and countless other community-based organiza- 
tions, a-e service providers along this continuum of delivering serv- 
ices to people who have need. And we possess longstanding experi- 
ence and expertise in reaching out and addressing the needs of pai- 
ticularly the severely economically disadvantaged. 

Because we are community-based, our organizations are in stra- 
tegic positions to bring tb3se targeted populations into our system 
with a unique understanaing of the dimension of their social and 
economic needs. Drawing from the recommendations outlined in 
detail in our written testimon>, the National Urban League is 
pleased thnt you are drafting and plan to introduce the Jobs for 
Employable Dependent Individuals Act, or JEDI, in the near 
future. 

This proposed legislation incorporates the basic principles em- 
bodied in the Opportunities for Employment Preparation Act of 
1987 that was reintroduced this year by Senator Specter and Sena- 
tor Dodd and was developed with the input and assistance of the 
National Urban League and OIC. 

The Urban League is supportive of the proposed JEDI legislation 
because it incorporates the following special features: targets the 
long-term AFDC recipient for specialized outreach, train mg and 
employment placement services; provides a fiscal incentive to 
States through the provision of financial bonuses for the successful 
training and placement of the long-term AFDC recipient; recog- 
nizes the important role that community-based oi^anizations play 
as feeder systems in outreaching and servicing this target popula- 
tion, and provides for the targeting of existing and unused Federal 
funds for such individuals and other purposes. 

The National Urban League looks forward to working wi':h Con- 
gress in a bipartisan effort to provide legislation to the severely 
economically disadvantaged population of the nation. 

Existing poverty and unemployment rates for the nation and 
particularly for black Americans stand at intolerable levels. This 
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nation at the Federal, State and local, private and community 
levels, possesses the knowledge and the resources to eliminate daily 
tragedies experienced by millions of Americans who suffer from 
poverty and unemployment. 

The National Urban League calls for the national leadership, 
commitment and bipartisan political will to rectify a social and eco- 
nomic situation that could be nonexistent in this wealthy nation. 
Let us begin immediately and pass a legislative package that tar- 
gets those most in need. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of the National Urban League, Inc.. fol- 
lows:] 
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TESTinOIIY OF 

THE NATIOiJAL URBAN LEAGUE. INC. 
BEFORE THE 

SENATE LABOR AND HU:1AI^ RESOURCES COIUIITTEE 

ON 

EHPLOYflENT AND TRAINING 
ROOM M50 

DIRKSEN SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
February 5. 1337 

ChAIRHAN and members of this COMIIITTEE, I At! PLEASED "^0 

present TESTinOlU oj a:j issue that is of cf^itical coijce«;j to the 
natiofj aijo the national urban league (nul): naflely, the 
association between poverty. employilent and training, and the 
resurgent call for reforil of this nation's social welfare systei:., 
The National Urban League was founded in 1910 as a non- 
profit COMMUNITY service ORGANIZATION COMMITTED TO SECURING FULL 

ai,j equal opportunity for minorities and tie poor. through its 
affiliate network. the urban league is represented in s.ates 
and 113 cities (including the district of columbia). over one 
million persons are served every year by the urban league 
Movement through its comprehensive array of projects, programs, 
and initiatives that address such needs as emplowient training, 
adolescent pregnancy. health. housing. education and community 
crime prevention. 
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HISTORICAL BACl;GR3UijD 
The National Urban League has an extensive history of 

INVOLVEMENT IN THE AREA OF SOCIAL WELFARE. THROUGH OUR ONGOING 
WORK W HIN COIlilJNiriES, iJE mm^l OBTAINED FIRST rMNU tXPERUNCt 
AT IDENTIFYING ^U{) MEETING THE SOCIAL SERVICE NEEDS OF PRIMARILY 
POOR INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES, PARTICULARLY IN AREAS RELATED TO 
EMPLOYMENT TRAINING AND PLACEMENT. In 1955, THE URBAN LEAGUE, 
ALONG WITH THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION AND THE FAMILY SERVICE 

Association of Ameiuca, conducted a nationwide demonstration 

PROGRAM CALLED "PROJECT EnABlE" WiilCH UTILIZED PARENT EDUCATIGI. 
AND DISCUSSION GROUPS AS WELL AS COMMUNITY ORGAuIZATION 
STPATEGIES TO IIIPROVC C0iniTI0';3 FOR POOR FAflUIES. llANY OF 

these faflllies were participants in the ald to families with 
Dependent Children .afdc) program. "Project Enable" resulted in 
tm: ue;elopm:i,t of new [iai^pojer uesoures, experience, and skills 

FOR BETTEP DELIVERY OF SERVICES TO POOR FAMILIES AND POSITIVE 

ATTITUDI'UL \UD BEHAVIORAL CHANGES ON THE PART OF COMMUNITY 

INSTITUTIONS AS WELL AG PARTICIPANTS. KNOWLEDGE WAS ALSO GAINED 

ABOUT THE INTERACTIONAL OYNAfllCS THAT OPERATE BlTWEE': 

INSTITUTIONS AND PERSONS IN POVERTY. 

pROfl 1972-1975, THE URBAN LEAGJE CONDUCTED A RESEARCH 
DtMONSTRATION PROGRAM ENTITLED "WORK EVALUATION-WORK ADJUSTMENT", 
WHICH EXAMINED WHETHER CONVENTIONAL REHABILITATION TECHNIQUES 
COULD BE USED TO MITIGATE SOCIAL BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT FOR 
SOCIALLY UlSADVANTAuLLi r^cnSONS. ThL PuuGuAil ASbioTEa PRII'^.^iut 
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MOTKkS I:J DEVCLOPING and MAIMTAIMING appropriate LflPLOYIIENT 

behavior. and assisted employers in chanbing their attitude 
towards this population. 

Since 1075. ihen the National Urban League published its 
vieus on reforming the social welfare system in a paper 
( Income Daintenance . The National Urban league Position . July 
1975). THE League has persistently advocated for a public 

ASSISTANCE SYSTEM THAT IS ADEQUATE. EQUITABLE AND UNIVERSAL. 
!iO..EVEK. UNTIL SUCH A SYSTEM IS IN PLACE. IiJCOu[ MAINTEfJANCE AiJ^ 
OTHER SOCIAL liTLFArJE PROGRAMS MUST BE MADE AS EFFECTIVE A? 

POSSIBLE FO,; POPULATIONS TiiLY DO SE:^^':. I:^ 1032. sixte::. 
Urban League affiliates, in conjunction with other geographically 

CLOSE affiliates. CONDUCTED PUBLIC HEARINGS THAT ASSESSED THE 
IMPACT OF AFD3 PROGRAM CUTS IMPLEflENTED THROUGH THE OfUJIBUS 

Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 (3BRA), flORE than 300 

WITNESSES REPRESENTING A CROS S "S E C T I ON OF AFDC RECIPIENTS, HUMAJ 
SERVICE PROVIDERS. GRASS-ROOTS ORGANIZATIONS. AND COMflUNITY 
GROUPS P.JE3ENTED SOBERING TESTIMONY TO THC Ti.EllENJOUS HARDSHIP 
IflPOSED UPON INNOCENT PEOPLE BY A MISGUIDED POLICY TO LEVY CUTS 

IN AFDC. Simply cutting program budgets is not the solution. 
These hearings highlighted the problems encountered by AFDC 

RECIPIENTS i;h0 sought ECONOfUC INDEPENDENCE THROUGH EMPLOYMENT. 
ESPECIALLY IN THE AREAS OF SECURING HEALTH AND CHILD CARE. 

The NATIONAL U,<bAN LEAGUE CONTlNJEb TO Be jYiUMiCALLY 
INVOLVED IN THE FORMULATION OF POLICIES AND PROGRAMS THAT IMPACT 
THE NEEDS OF THIS COUNTRY AS A WHOLE. AND ESPECIALLY UPON OUR 

3 
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CONSTITUENCY UNO COfUlNUE TO BE AMO(K THE DISPROPORTlOiMTELY 

j:.: :?LOY£o and poo^. 

POVERTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT; A NATIONAL OVERVIEW 
A LlAIlLa QL Income 

In a recent article for The Stat^ of Black Americ a 1987 

REPORT, THE NOTED EDUCATOR AND SCHOLAR, Dr . ANDREW BiLLlNGSLEY, 
CAPTURED THE VERY ESSENCE OF THE UELFARE REFORM ISSUE AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO POVERTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT ISSUES WHEN HE JRO'E 
THAT: 

No SINGLE. COMPLEX PUBLIC ACTION WOULD DO MORE 
TO ST:^ENGTiiEN FAMILIES THAN A NATIONAL COfl.lIT- 
(tENT TO A FULL-TIflE, ADEQUATELY PAID, CAREER- 
ORIENTED JOB FOR EVERY ABLE-BODIED MAN, WOMAN, 
AND YOUTH. A MEANINGFUL JOB NOT ONLY PROVIDES 
THE MEANS OF MEETING THE INSTRUMENTAL NEEDS OF 
THE FAMILY BUT ALSO A MEANS OF INSTILLING PRIDE, 

self-reliance, and a sense of importance as well.!/ 
Since its founding, the National Urban League has historically 

BEEN CONCERNED WITH CARING FDR THE TOTAL FAMILY, AND HAS LONG 
RECOG.nZED THE IMP0:^TANT CONNECTION BETWEEN EQUAL ACCESS TO 
i:;C3nE TH,70UGH employment for all who are able ANJ want to WORK 
AS THE PHMARY MEANS FOR PURCHASING THOSE BASIC NECESSITIES SUCH 
AS FOOD, MOUSING. HEALTH CARE, AND EDUCATION, THEREBY ENHANCING 

individual and family social welfare. 

Contrary to the spirit of the 1960s when '...poverty, 

ESPECIALLY BlACK POVERTY, WAS NOT JUST A PUBLIC ISSUE BUT A 

.jA.io.uL pouic^ prao;^iTY,"" thc decaoe of the iD80o lo 

CHARACTERIZED BY POLICIES BASED ON DISTORTIONS AND DISINFORMATION 
ON THE CAUSES AND THE REALITIES OF INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES WHO 
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LIVE WITHOUT SUFHCIENT iNCOflE TO KEEP THE[1 OUT OF POVERTY. YET, 

fOa TliE [iiu.:c,;3 OF A, sjffli^ daily f,:o;! Tiic 

DEPRIVATION AUD INTENSE STRESS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY, THERE 

IS NO DOUBT AND NO DISTORTION ABOUT ITS REALITIES: WITHOUT THE 

NECESSARY INCOME WITH WhICH TO PURCHASE BASIC NE CC E SS I T I E S , 

INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES MUST SIMPLY GO WITHOUT ADEQUATE FOOD, 

SHELTER. HEALTH CARE AND EDUCATION. SURVIVAL BELOMES A DAILY AND 

HOURLY TASK. Th. DEVELOPMENTAL IMPACT ON CHILDREN WHO COMPRISE 

THC LARGEST SINGLE GROUP LIVING IN POVERTY IN THIS COUNTRY 
3/ 

TODAY. IS A NATIONAL DISGRACE. FOR MILLIONS OF INDIVIDUALS AND 
FAMILIES. UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY MEAN BEING UPROOTED AND LOCKED 
OUT FROM FJLL PARTICIPATION IN AME:aCA'S ECONOMIC MAINSTREAM. 

iMTERPRETIfiG THE NUMBERS 

In a NATION SUCH AS OURS. WITH ITS RESOURCES AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCEMENT. IT IS TOTALLY UNACCEPTABLE THAT OUR 
NATIONAL LEADERSHIP TOLERATES A NATIONAL POVERTY RATE OF IM 
PERCENT AND IDENTIFIES ECONOMIC RECOVERY WITH A NATIONAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATE OF / PERCENT. "WHAT USED TO BE LABELED 
'recession-level' UNEMPLOYMENT IS NOW DESCRIBED AS 'FULL 

a/ 

EMPLOYMENT'." A NATIONAL POVERTY RATE OF IM PERCENT IN 1985 

TRANSLATED INTO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE WHO LIVEO BELOW THE 

FEDERAL POVERTY LEVEL (A RISE OF M MILLION SINCE 1980) WITH MORE 

5/ 

THAN ONE OF EVERY FIVE AMERICAN CHILDREN BEING POOR. ThE 7 

PERCENT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE IS A CONSERVATIVE FIGURE. In ADDITION 
TO 8.3 MILLION WHO ARE OFFICIALLY UNEMPLOYED. 1.2 MILLION ARE 
DISCOURAGED WORKERS WHO WANT TO WORK BUT CANNOT FIND JOBS AND 

5 
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HAVt GIVEN UP THE SEARCH. AND APPROXIMATELY S.5 MILLIOJ WHO ARE 
PART-TIME ^WOr^KnS BECAUSE THEY CANHOT FIND FULL-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT. (In ITS OUARTE'^LY REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND 

tCONOMiC CONDITION Or BLACK AMERICANS, THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
HAS LONG INCLUDED DISCOURAGED AND PART-TINE WORKERS TO 0BTAI:J A 
MORE REALISTIC PICTURE OF THE UNEMPLOYMFNT PROBLEM. 



Contrary to public perception that the "femi jzation of 

POVERTY" ARGUnCNT IS THE KEY EXPLANATION FOR IfJCREASED ^OVERTY. 

"...Cf .i.GES IN FAfllLY LOflPOSITION HA^E NOT BEEN THE PRIMARY CAUbE 

71 

OF THE INCREASE IN POVERTY SINCE THE LATE 1970S." AMONG THE 
CO.ICLUSIOiJG FROft A RECENT STAFF iJTUOY PREPA,-;ED FOR THE JoiNT 

8 ' 

Economic Committee of the U.S. Congress, it found that: 

I THE POST-1979 INCREASE IN POVERTY HAS BEEN 
LARGELY THE RESULT OF WEAK ECONOMIC 
PERFORMANCE--ESPECIALLY HIGH LEVELS OF LONG- 
TERM UNEMPLOYMENT AND FALLING UAGES--AND 
CHANGES IN SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY; 

I THE GREATEST INCREASE IN POVl RTY DURING THIS 

PERIOD WERE FOR PERSONS LIVING IN MARRIED-COUPLE 

FAMILIES. There are 3.13miilion additional 

PERSONS LIVING IN MAPRI ED-COUPLE FAMILIES IN 
POVERTY AND 2.19 MILLION ADDITIONAL PERSONS 
LIVING IN SINGLE-PARENT, F EMA L E -H E A Dc D 
FAMILIES IN POVERTY SINCE 1979; 

• PERSONS IN MARRIED-COUPLE HOUSEHOLDS ACCOUNT FOR 
MM. 9 PERCENT OF THE INCREASE IN POVERTY SINCE 
19/9 (while) persons in SINGLE-PARENT, FEMALE- 
headed families account for 31.5 percent of new 
poverty over the same period. 

Highlighting these conclusions is not meant to deter the concern 
that must exist. and the actions that must be taken, to address the 
high levels of poverty afiong singll f ema l e -h e ade 0 households 
(over one-third or 3m percent of all persons living in female- 
headed families are poor, compared to 9.3 percent of pcrsons in 
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OTHER FAMILIES ). RATHEr<. THESE DATA SERVE TO RESTORE PROPER 
OlikiSIOlJ AUD AVOID OISTO^Tiu.JS m.v..; Tn: onJbES OF POVERTY IN 
ORDER TO FORMULATE MORE EfiLlGHTENED POLICY DECISIONS ABOUT UHAT 
COURSES OF AC. ION ARE NECESSARY TO REDUCE POVERTY IN THIS 
COUNTRY. 

The Cost qi_ Unimiuiymlni 

The IMPIICATIONS of high rates of UNEMPLOYflENT BECOME MORE 
MEANINGFUL UMEN JE EXAtilNL THEIR HUMAN AND SOCIAL COfTS. FOR 
EXAMPLE : 

• Each 1 percent rise in unemployment produces 

A 5.^ PEi^CE'JT IlJCr^EASE IN HOMICIDES, A H.l 

percent increase in suicides, a m.O percent 
increase in prison admissions, and a 1.9 

r^E.^CEUT iNtFs^ASE IN THE OVEf^ALL MORTALITi RATE.lfl/ 

The ECONOfiic costs aije ^■ so unsettling: 

• For EVERY ONE PERCENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT, AMERICA 
LOSES AT LEAS-^ $100 BILLION IN UNPRODUCED GOODS 
AND SERVICES, AND THE FEDERAL TREASURY LOSES $30 
BILLION IN LOST TAX REVENUES AND EXTRA WELFA.J: 

and unemployment compensation costs. h/ 

The American "Job Machine" and the W orking Pqor 

Although our national leadership boasts of creating some 
three million jobs over the course 0^ he year, it failed to note 
the growth in part-time positions and the destruction of high- 
paying manufacturing joss and their replacement by lou-*paying 
retail and service industry jobs.~ According to the findings 
of a recent study prepared for the Joint Economic Committee or 
Congress, of the 8 [iillion nl.< jobs created betueen 1979 anj 

i98M, 58 PERCENT PAID ANNUAL vi^G^S OF LESS THAN $7,000, 

7 
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SUPPORTING THE COliCLdSION THAT "...THE 'JET AODITIO'iS TO 

EMPLOYMENT BEING GENERATED IN THE U.S. SINCE THE LATE 1D70^ HAVE 

BEEN DISPROPORTIONATELY AND INCREASINGLY CONCENTRATED mT THE LOU" 

13/ 

WAGE END OF THE SPECTRUM." GIVEN THESE NEGATIVE CHANGES IN 

THE JOB llA:?KtT. IS NO SllALLL WOi^DE^ THAT IN THE CURRENT ECONO:iY. 
EVEN IF ONE WORKS, THERE IS NO GUARANTEE OF ESCAPE FKOM POVERTY. 

Recent Co.iGRESSiONAL testimony by the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) 

documents the increasing erosion of JAGES AflO THE EFFECT OF 
PA CT-TlflE WORK: 

I In 198M. THERE WERE flORE THAN 9 MILLION PEOPLE 
LIVING BELOW THE OFFICIAL POVERTY LEVEL WHO 
WORKED FOiI AT LEAST PART OF THE YEAR. AND 
NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF THEM WERE WORKING FULL'TIME 
YEAR ROUND... FURTHERMORE, ABOUT ONE OUT OF 
EVERY SIX FAI1ILIES IN POVEf^TY HAD TWO WORKERS 
IN THE LABOR FORCE. EVEN THE MINIMUM-WAGE 
WORKER LJCuY ENOUGH TO GET A FULL-TIME, YEAR- 
ROUND JOB EARNS LESo THAN $7,000 A YEAR--36 
PERCENT BELOW THE CURRENT POVERTY LINE OF 
$11,000 A YEAR.iH/ 

In SUM. A NATIONAL OVERVIEW OF U.S. POVERTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

REVEALS "SIX YEARS OF SUPPLY-SIDE ECONOMICS (THAT) HAVE ... PROVEN 

DIoASTPOUS. NOT ONLY HAS SUPPLY-SIDE POLICY WORSENED THE 

CONDITIOii OF THE POOR, IT HAS FUSTERED SEGIlENT ATIQJ OF AMERICA 

INTO TWO SOCIETIES ^^^^'^^ "^^^^^ AND PROSPERING AND THE OTHER 

BECOMING POORER...". ThIS POLARIZATION IS EVIDENCED BY THP 

FACT THAT BCTWLLN 1979 AND 1935, INCOME LOSSES WIDENED WHERE THE 

BOTTOM 60 PERCENT OF FAMILIES SAW DECLINING SHARES OF INCOME WITH 

16/ 

BY FAR THE LARGEST SAINS GOING TO THE RICHEST 20 PERCENT. 



POVERTY AND UNEMPLOYIIENT: IflPACT UPON BLACK AMERICANS 
While national unemployment and poverty rates are 
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UNACCEPTABLY HKH FOR THE COUNTRY A WHOLE* THE 

UiSPr^OPORTIONATE IMPACT ON BLACK MUniCANo IS Ot AST AT ING . BlACK 

Americans .ufiAn oiSPr^OPORTioriATELY poon and oisPROPOi^TiofiATELY 

UNE ^D. In 1985. MORE THAN 31 PERCENT OF BlACK AMERICANS 

WERE POOR, WHERE BLACKS WERE STILL ALMOST THREE TIflES MORE LIKELY 
THAN I.'HITES TO BE BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL. ABOUT OliE-HALF OF 

r 

Black children were poor in 1935. For Black workers. 

UNEMrLOYMENT REGAINED AT DEPRE S S ION "L E VE L RATES OF 15 PERCENT 

(tJJL'S l^IDDEN UNEMPLOYMENT InDEX PLACES THE 1085 RATE FOR BlACK 

WORKERS AT 25.6 PERCENT). WITH RATES FOR INNER-CITY TEENAGERS 

13/ 

above the 50 percent mark. 

Black American poverty continues to be clouded by the 

EFFECTS OF RmCIAL DISCRIMINATION. DISTORTIONS IN THE MEDIA AND 
BY SELF-APPOTNTEU "EXPERTS" ON THE COflPLEX ISSUES THAT SURROUND 

Black poverty ha/e failfd to comprehend and portray the realities 

OF 3LACK poverty AS IT IS IMPACTED BY RACIAL FACTORS. ACCORDING 

to thf State qf Slack America 1.982 report, the feminization of 
poverty concept obscures the continued importance of race in 
general as a causal factor in the determination of poverty: 

• At every level of education and across ALL 
FAMILY STRUCTURES. THE PROPORTION OF BlACK 

Americans in poverty exceeds the proportion 
OF WHITE Americans in poverty. The poverty 

RATE AMONG BlACK FAMILIES HEADED BY BOTH A 
MALE AND FEMALE EXCEEDS THE RATE OF POVERTY 
AIIONG WHITE FEMALE-HEADED FAMILIES. THE 
POVERTY RATE AMONG BLACKS WITH ONE OR MORE 
YEARS OF COLLEGE EXCEEDS THE POVERTY RATE 
OF WHITES WITH 8 YEARS OF EDUCATION. ThE 
POVr^TY RATE OF BLACKS UNO WORKED FULL-TIME 
IS 3 TIMES HIGHER THAN THAT OF WHITES WHO 
WORKED FULL-TIME. ThE POVERTY RATE OF BlACK 
HOUSEHOLDS WITH ONLY TWO PERSONS IS NEARLY 
EQUAL TO THAT OF WHITES WITH 7 OR MORE 
PERSONS. 2U/ 
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Additionally, over-emphasis ou the notion of feminized poverty 
"dichotomizeb the status of black males aud females i,i po^erur 

ill 

AND FEEDS PRACTICES THAT SEPARATE THEIR PLIGHT." A CENTRAL 

WEAKNESS OF THIS CONCEPT "MAY BE THAT IT DIVERTS ATTENTION FROM 

THE STAGGERING DISLOCATION AND DISCONNECTION OF BlACK MALES Ff^Oll 

22/ 

THE LABOR MARKET. INCOftE. AND CONCOMITANTLY. FROM THE FAMILY." 

AND DOES GROSS INJUSTICE TO THE HISTORICAL ROLE PLAYED BY BLACK 

UOnCN IN PROVIDING ESSENTIAL INCOME FOR BlACK FAMILIES WHEN BlACK 

23/ 

males uere unemployed or underemployed. 

Complacency about Black unemployment stems from "a growing 
tendency to believe that the problem may be i ntral f abl f . " centered 

IN A PERCEIVED EXPANSION OF THE 'UNDERCLASS' SEGMENT OF BlACK 

AllERICA WHOSE ilEMBCRS ARE (VUJED AS) NEITHER RECEPTIVE TO I^OR 

2M/ 

APT TO BENEFIT FROM EFFORTS TO PROMOTE SELF-SUFFICIENCY." 

Recently, the Resf«rch Department of liiE Natinal Urban league 

EXAMINED THE NATURE OF BlACK UNEMPLOYMENT AND DISPELLED PRE- 
VAILING NOTIONS THAT THE BlACK UNEMPLOYED ARE A LARGELY 
HOMOGENEOUS POPULATION BEYOND HELP. A SUMMARY OF THE MAJOR 
FINDINGS FROM THEIR REPORT SHOW THAT: 

• MOPE THAN HALF OF ALL UNEMPLOYED BlACK 

Americans 198m {S2l) lost their job, 

INCLUDING MM PERCENT WHO UERE PERMANENTLY 
TERMINATED. A MERE 1 PERCENT LEFT THEIR JOB 
VOLUNTARILY. ThE REMAINDER OF THE SLACK 
UNEMPLOYED UERE EITHER REENTRANTS INTO THE 
LARr.f^ FORCE (28X) OR FIRST-TIME JOB SEEKERS (18%). 

9 Black males were slightly more likely than females 

TO BE HIT BY UNEMPLOYMENT. In 198M, 52 PERCENT 

OF THE Black unemployed uere males, or about 

THE same as the PROPORTION OF MALES IN THE 

Black civilian labor force. 

I Blue collar uorkers were substantially over- 
represented AMONG THE BLACK UNEMPLOYED. WHILE 
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UNITE colla:^ uo;^kers are underrepresented. In 
198M. about M2 percent of jobless Blacks ^^ere 

BLUE COLLAR, COMPARED TO 3M PERCEUT OF THE 
Oi ACK CIVILIA.^ LABOR FORCE. 3r CONTRAST. 2u 
PERCENT OF THE BLACK UNEMPLOYED WERE WHITE 
COLLAR. ilWllZ 38 PERCENT OF T'lC CIVlLlAri LABOR 
FORCE WERE IN THE WHITE COLLAR CATEGORY. 

• The incidence of JUEflPLOYMEliT AMONG BLACKS 
DECLINES WITH INCREASED EDUCATION. ALTHOUGH 
COLLEGE GRADUATES CONSTITUTED 12 PERCENT OF 

THE Black civilian labor force in 198m, they 

ACCOUNTED FOR ONLY M PERCENT OF THE BLAi < 

ih^EMPLOYED, Conversely, Black high school 
dropouts were 18 percent of the labor force 
but 29 percent of the unemployed. 

• In terms of racial comparisons, the gap 
BETWEEN Black aijd white unemployment rates is 

GREATER AT THE HIGHER EDUCATION LEVELS. ThUS, 
THE JOBLESS RATE OF BlAC.< COLLEGE GRADUATES IN 
198M WAS 2.5 TIMES THAT OF THEIR WHITE COUNTtR- 

pm.us, uhile the rate of Black high school 

DROPOUTS WAS ONLY 1.8 TIMES THE RATE OF WHITE 

DROPOUTS. These findings evidence the continued 

IMPACT OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN THE LABOK 
MARKET, 

• Further evidence of continued employment 

discrimination AGAINST BLACKS IS SUGGESTED BY 
COMPARISONS OF BLACK AND WHITE JOBLESS RATES 
WITHIN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES. IN 
PARTICULAR, THE UNEMPLOYMENT RATE OF BLACK BLUE 
COLLAR WORKERS IN 198M WAS 1.8 TIMES THAT OF 
THEIR WHITE COUNTERPARTS, WHILE BLACK WHITE 
COLLAR WORKERS WERE UNEMPLOYED AT 2.6 TIMES 
THE HATE OF THEIR WHITE COUNTE RPARTS .2^/ 

It is THEREFORE IMPERATIVE THAT THE FORMULATION OF POLICIES 

DESIGNED TO ADDRESS ISSUES OF BLACK POVERTY AND BLACK 

UNEMPLOYMENT BE BASED ON ACCURATE KI.OWLEDGE OF BOTH PROBLEMS. 

LEST WE CONTINUE SEEKINC SOLUTIONS MISGUIDED BY DISTORTIOfJS OF 

FACT AND OUTRIGHT OISINFORflATIQN ABOUT BLACK FAMILY LIFE IN 

America. 
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REIIEDIAL STRATEGIES FOR REDUCIilJ UNEi iPLOYflENT AND PuVERTY 
In the last year ue have witnessed renewed interest and 
debate on what course of action would best reduce poverty and 
unemployment and support the movement of families from public 

ASSISTAliCE TO INDEPENDENT Ll\/i:,G. llUCH Or THE DISCUSSION AiJD 
PROPOSED REMEDIES HAVE BEEN WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF "WELFAT^E 
REFORM" WHICH IN REALITY IS FAMILY AND INDIVIDUAL INCOME REFQRfL 
FO-^ THE PAST SEVEN YEARS. THE ADMINISTRATION'S NOTION OF WELFARE 
REFORM '.AS SERVED AS A VEHICLE FOR CUTBACKS IN SOCIAL WELFARE 
PROGRAMS WITHOUT ANY CONSTRUCTIVE ATTEMPT AT TARGETING OR 
RETARGETING OUR FEDERAL RESOURCES TO THC PUBLIC. PRIVATE. AND 

volu.jtajy sectors in a manner that would serve to slcure a 
permanent rooting of all families into the economic 
infrastructure of american life. policies that would promote 
maximum opportunity for securing a job have been all but ignored. 

The National Urban League proposes three priority strategies 

THAT aim to reduce BOTH UNEMPLOYMENT AND POVERTY. 

(1) Full employment with parit y - The National Urban League calls 

FOR national LEADERSHIP AND COMftlTMENT TOWARDS THE OEVELOMENT OF 

AN EFFECTIVE. COMPREHENSIVE FULL EMPLOYMENT POLICY WHICH MUST 

ENCOMPASS A BROAD RANGE OF ACTIONS AND INITIATIVES. A FULL 

EMPLOYMENT POLICY MUST SEEK TO: 

« DECREASE DEFICIT SPENDING, CONTINUE EFFORTS 
TOWARDS SOUND TAX POLICY. RESTORE AMERICA'S 
COMPETITIVENESS IN WORLD TRADE; 

9 Cr^EATE JOBS BY f^EBUlLDlNG THE NATION'S IN- 
FRASTRUCTURE OF BASIC PUBLIC FACILITIES AND 
SERVICES. AND BY RECONSTRUCTING OLD INDUSTRIES? 

0 PROMOTING TRAINING AND RElRAlNiNG OF WORKERS 

12 
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so THEY i;iLL HAVE COMPETITWE SKILLS FOR THE 
NEvJ LABOR MARKET; 

I PROVIDE r^ESOUnCES TO ENCOURAGt EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. BUSINESSES AND THE PRIVATE 
VOLUfJTEER SECTOR TO UUDCRT'vKE TRAI:^I';g, 
SKILLS DEVELOPMENT AND APPRENTICESHIP 
PROGRAMS; 

0 HELP REBUILD THE BLACK BUSINESS COMMUNITY; 

9 DEVELOP A NEW FORMAT FOR SENSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES FOR INVESTMENT IN HUMAN AND 
CAPITAL RESOURCE BUILDING; 

• REVERSE SOCIAL POLICIES WHICH CURTAIL FEDERAL 
SPENDING ON SOCIAL PROGRAMS AIMED AT CHANGING 
LIFE CONDITIONS FOR THE POOR; 

6 PROMOTE AFFIRMATIVE ACTION IN THE WORK PLACE 
AND WORK FORCE; 

• ENFORCE AUTI-BIA5 FEbERAL AND STATE LAWS TO 
RESOLVE HIRING AND WAGE DISCRIMINATION FOR 
LOU-INCOME DISADVANTAGED EMPLOYEES; 

• INCREASE THE RETURN-TO'UORK PACE FOR BLACKS 
FOLLOWING itECESSIONAL PERIODS THROUGH SPECIAL 
RECALLS; AND 

• RECTIFY INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES TO f^OSTER A 
MORE EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF WORK. 26/ 

(2) IiLE National Urban League recommends a system social 
welfare benefits fhat h economically just a!id promotes the 
strengt hening if a^lk families . social welfare reform must 
therefore ensure a comprehensive. adequate. equitable, publicly 
acceptable. universal and dignified system of benefits. tlle 
welfare system should ideally be linked to both adult employment 
and youth training opportunities which provide a living wage. 
Reform of the welfare system should provide an income floor below 
wnic:; "0 FAfir.Y s'io'jld fall. 

(3) An urgent legislative strategy must Bi. ENACTED THAT WOULD 
TARGET E XISTING AfLU UMJSCD FE DERAL jL S . Q U R.C E.S. IQ. IHL liLLDl QL Idi. 
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SEVS^ELY eCQNQIIUALLY DISADVANTAGED UH() COMPRISE m JJ^Ug. Uuil 
iiNLnPi.giIE_D. AJJD TJIE LOn.G LE_flM fl^.C E P K f[TS OF .^ID LO FaMILIJ.S lilTH 
DEP^^^P^NT . C-HIIDR^N ( AFDC), AND SPECIFY iHi Uii. QF COMMUNITY BASED 
flRGVU^ATIQNS Al K£l LLLDM SYSTEMS 1^ ACCESS AND SERVE THig 
lARiLLllD. Q.mJL^ Liiii PQPULATlOIj^ WWE BCEJ PtRSISTE.JTLY 
i^^OUCTrp SI SOCIAL WELFARE INSTITUTIONS . TmE NATIONAL URBAN 

LEAGUE CALLS FOR SWIFT PASSAGE, IN THIS LEGISLATIVE SESSION OF 

Congress, of bills that aim to reduce barriers to employment for 

THE L0[IG TERM UNEMPLOYED AND Tilt LONG TERM AFDC RECIPIENT, A,iO 
PROVIDE IMPOI^TANT FISCAL INCENTIVES TO STAiES THAT SUCCESSFULLY 
TRAIN AND PLACE THIS TARGETED POPULATION INTO LONG TERM 
EMPlOYIU.JI. SuCM LEGISLTION SHOULD RECOGNIZE THE SPECIAL ROLE 
AND USE OF COflflUNlTY SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS TO BE UTILIZED AS 
FEEDER SYSTEMS, THAT IS AS "CONNECTORS" WITHIN COflMUNI T I E S , BASED 
ON THEIR LONGSTANDING EXPERIENCE AND EXPERTISE IN DEALTNG lilTH 

severely econ ofll c al l y disadvantaged families aijd individuals. 
Because they ari community based, these o.-^ganizations are in 

STRATEGIC POSITION: TO DO OUTREACH AND BRING IN SUCH SPECIAL 
populations, in addition TO UNDERSTANDIfJG THE DIMENSIONS OF THEIR 
SOCIAL AND ECONOfilC NEEDS. 

Through our ongoing work within cofiMUNiTiEs throughout the 
U.S., THE Urban League has obtained expertise in uentifying, 

OUTREACHING. AND SLRVING PRIMARILY POOR INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES. 

particularly in AREAS RELATED TO EMPLOYMENT TRAINING AND 

PLACEMENT. (SEE ATTACHMENTS FOR A SAMPLING FOR NUL'S EMPLOYMENT 

PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES.) In ADDITION, OVER THE PAST TWO-AND'A" 

HALF YEARS, NUL HAS EXAMINED METHODS OF FACILITATING THE 
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TRAiJSITION OF LOtiG TERfl AFDC F HTICIPANTS INTO THE LABOR MARKET. 
It was concluded. based on extensive review of THL KEbEA.iCH 

2Z/ 

PERTAlNI.iC TO AFX DJnATIO:;. THAT T,i: ^COJCTIOH O:^ LLini.iA^IO-i 
of barriers to employment tSUCH AS LOWER LEVELS OF EDUCATION AND 
LESS EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE) CAN ALLEVIATE ECONOMIC STRESS 
FOR FAMILIES AND THEREBY STRENGTHEN THEM. ThE NEED FOR CRITICAL 
SUPPORT SERVICES SUCH AS CHILD CARE, HEALTH CARE COVERAGE, AND 
TRANSPORTATTO;. MUST ALSO BE MET FOR A SOLID TRANSITION INTO THE 
LABOR MARKET. 

AU IMPORTANT FEATUR[ OF THIS LEGISLATIVE PACKAGE IS THt 
SPECIAL FOCUS ON A POPULATION THAT IS PARTICULARLY IGNORED AND 
OFTEN REJECTED BY OUR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SYSTEMS: NAMELY, THOSE 
INDWIDUALS EXPERIENCE OUT-.aGHT "DISLOCATION FROfl THE LABO^J 

FORCE AND DISCONNECTION FROM THE INSTITUTIONS THAT ACT AS FEEDERS 

22/ 

TO LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION." THESE INCLUDE INDIVIDUALS WHO 

USUALLY ARE INELlGIBL f; FOR BASIC iNCOflE AND SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAMS 
SUCH AS AFDC, FOOD STAMPS. SUBSIDIZED HOUSING AND OTHER SIMIL 
AVENUES FOR MEETING AT LEAST A PORTION OF LIVING NEEDS. ThE 
EXACT NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS WHO COMPRISE THIS POPULATION IS 
DIFFICULT TO QUANTIFY. P R E C I S E L Y MilAil^ liiil AEI DISCONNECTED 

from those institutions who have mechanisms to count those 
persons eligible and receiving their respective services. 
Although we recognize that federal resources to meet their living 

NECDC ..MILE 1, ZnPLOY* l;JT Tr^ArU'JG liA^r BEEN REGT-^ICTED. WE TRUST 
THAT CREATIVE APPr.OACHES CAN BE DEVISED TO ADDRESS THIS 

15 
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TRAfJSITIONAL LIVING EXPENSE PR03LEn. COftMUMTY BASED 

OHGAinZATIOnS CAN.'iOT AND WILL NOT REJECT THIS TOO On V [JEGl f-'^TED 
POPULATIOU. 



Redressing thl Creaming Issue 

Study findings and service providers who seek to train and 
place individuals uith multiple barriers to employment 

DEMONSTRATE THAT CURPFNT LEGISLATIVE LANGUAGE AND REGULATIONS 

IN THE FFJERAL JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP AcT OF \jZ2 ;JTPA) 

'^'^OviDE INCENTIVES FOR EMPLOYflENT AND TRAINING PROGRAfIS TO SERVE 

23/ 

THOSE i;hO are flOST JOB REAr^ RATHER THAN THOSE MOST IN NEED. 

Therefore, a legislative strategy comprising of a package of 

BILlS must include PArJTlCULAR FEATURES THAT ADDRESS THE FOLLOWING 
C.n'ICAL issues if THEY ARE TO BE EFFECTIVE IN MlETING THE 
SPECIALIZED NEEDS OF THE LONG TERM UNEMPLOYED AND THE LONG TERM 
AFuJ RECIPIENT. 

• outreach : community based organizations, by 

their very nature and historical experience, have 
demonstrated their capacity to identify and reach 
the most severely economically disadvaiaaged. 
Recognizing this most important factor, proposed 
legislation should establish a "feeder system" 
within jtpa that utilizes community based service 
PROVIDERS. Such a feeder system would provide 

OUTREACli AND A SET OF SPECIALIZED SERVICES, SUCH 
AS PREEMPLOYMEKT EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION TO THOSE INDIVIDUALS MOST IN 
NEED AND C'RRENTLY NEGLECTED BY THE EXISTING 
JTPA SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM. 



« PERFORMANCE STANDARDS : INSTEAD OF LINKING 

p::Fo:^nA.jcE acmizvehents by ti!l sEr^vi:: 

PROVIDERS SOLELY TO PLACEMENT, PROPOSED 
lEGISLATION SHOULD AMEND JTPA AND ADJUST THE 
STANDARDS TO INSURE THAT THEY PROVIDE A FISCAL 
INCENTIVE FOR PROVIDERS TO MEET THE NEEDS OF THE 
MOST DIFFICULT TO PLACE POPULATIONS. FOR EXAMPLE, 
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PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR ADULTS SHOULD ALSO 
INCLUDE THE COMPLETION OF ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY 
AND POST SECONDARY EDUCATION, THE ATTAINMENT OF 
RECOGNIZED EMPLOYMENT SKILLS, AND ENROLLMENT IN 
OTHER TRAINING PROGRAMS AS ADDITIONAL STANDARDS 
TO JOB PLACEMEUT. 

PLACEMENT : In ADDITION TO RECOGNIZING THAT 

sevel^ely economically disadvantaged individuals 
need specialized outreach and training, incentives 
must be in place to insure that the end result 
or training is placement in viable employment. 
Therefore, proposed legislation should include 
in its package an amendment to jtpa that would 

ESTABLISH A FISCAL INCtNTIVE TO SUwCC^^ FUL LY 
PLACE THE LONG TERM UNEMPLOYED AND THE LONG 
TERM AFDC RECIPIENT INTO UNSUBSIDIZED 
EMPLOYMENT. 

TRAr.'gTTTON SERVIC FT: DOCUMENTATION TRCM 
ITlTs 198? PUBLIC HEADINGS AND CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARINGS THAT hAVl BEEN HELD IN THE LAST YEAR 
HAS SHOUN THAT THE CRUCIAL SUPPO^.T SERVICES OF 
CHILD CARE AND HEALTn COVERAGE MUST^BC PROVIDED 
TO FACILITATE THE TRANSITION OF AFDC RECIPIENTS 
INTO THE JOB MARKET. In ADDITION. CERTAIN 
INCOME DISREGARDS MUST jE INCORPORATED INTO 
THIS TRANSITION PERIOD TO INSUI^E THAT FAMILIES 
DO NOT EXPERIENCE A LOSS OF NEEDED INCOME UNTIL 
THE WAGE EARNER IS PLACED IN VIABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
ThE.-^EFORE, transition services must BE INCLUDED 
IN A PACKAGE OF BILLS TO ADDRESS THESE ISSUES. 

COORDINATION : To INSURE A MORE EFFECTIVE 
JOB TRAINING AND PLACEMENT SERVICE DELIVERY 
SYSTEM FOR THE SEVERELY ECONOMICALLY DISADVAN- 
TAGED, AGENCIES AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 
ORGANIZATIONS MUST COME TOGETHER THROUGH THE 
PLANNING PROCESS AND COORDINATE "^HEIR RESPECTIVE 
ACTIVITIES. JTPA SHOULD BE AMENDED TO INSURE 
THAT THIS COORDINATION OCCURS AND THAT STATE 
PLANS ALSO INCLUDE A DESCRIPTION OF THE MANNER 
IN WHICH THE STATE WILL COORDINATE THEIR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. ADULT EDUCATION, PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE, AND JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS AUTHORIZED 

BY Federal lau to better target this population. 



Ml4 



Orw'uJi;jG F.-^Oi; T,-IESE RECOIIIlCUDATIOIiS, THE :JATIO.-mL JnB 
LEAGUE IS PLEASED THAT SENATOR KENNEDY IS DRAFTING AND PLANS TO 
INTRODUCE THE JOBS FOR EMPLOYABLE DEPENDENT INDIVIDUALS ACT 
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JJEOI). This proposed legislation incorporates the basic 

P^nCl^LCS EMBODIED IN ThE OpPO.UU N I T I E S FOR EnPLOYdElJT 

Preparation Act or 1987. that was re-introduced this year by 
Senator Specter and Scnatc:; Codd and was developed with the input 
and assistance of the National Urbai^ League ajd the Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers. The Urban League is supportive of the 
proposed JEDI legislation because it incorporates the following 
special features: 

• targets the long term afdc recipient for 
specialized outreach, training and employtlent 
placement services; 

• provides a fiscal incentive to states through 
the provision of financial bo'juses for the 
successful training and placement of the long 
term afdc recipient; 

• recognizes the important role that community 
based organizations play as feeder systems in 
outreaching and servicing this targeted 
population; and 

• provides for the targeting of existing and 
unused federal funds for such individuals and 
for other purposes. 

The National Urban League looks forward to working with Congress 

in a bipafuisan effort to provide legislation to the severely 

economically disadvantaged population of our nation. 



Existing poverty and unemployment rates for the nation and 
particularly for black americans stand at intolerable levels. 
This nation, at the federal, state, local, private and community 

LEVELS possesses THE KNOWLEDGE AND THE RESOURCES TO ELIMINATE THE 
DAILY TRAGEDIES EXPERIENCED BY MILLIONS OF AMERICANS WHO SUFFER 
FROM POVERTY AND UNEMPLOYMENT. ThE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE CALLS 



CONCLUSION 
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FOR NATIOIIAL LEADERSrllP, COtllllTMENT AND BIPARTISAN POLITICAL UILL 
TO RECTIFY A SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC SITUATION THAT SHOULD BE NON- 
EXISTENT I, J TiilS kJEALTHY liATION. LET US BEGIiJ IIIIIEOIATELLY AIJD 
PASo A LEGISLATIVE PACKAGE THAT TARGETS THOSE HOST IN HEED. 
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Pub 


Ic. Private and Volunteer Pnrrnpr>;hinc^ 


:an work Effectivelv in 


Assisting Fnmliies md Indivinnni <^ Achieve 


economic indeDenclencp 



Community based organizaitons such as tne National Urban League 
possess the field experience and capability to pre ie pre-enployment 
education, training, and job Placement services to persons who must 
Overcome certain barriers to stable employment. The following 
sampling of programs operated by the National Urban League serves 
to illustrate how we deliver these services; 

® ICfTimunltv Rosed nrcnn lzatinn Pc.rrnershiD Prnarnm 
Provides technical assistance to Urban League 
affiliates operating employment and training 
programs funded prlmorily under '.he Job Training 
Portnersnlp Act. ( JTPA) . ac cf rscn^ER i986, cudse to 75 
League offlllotes (opproxlmotely 6?% ) operate JTPA 
funded Projects with an aggregate budget af cuosf 10 
$25 million. 



In 1985. approximately 25.000 participants were 
served. Success stories coming out of the JTPA 
programs were many. One of them Involved n young 
woman who turned to the Urban League of Fairfield 
County (Stamford, CT) for osslstonce In Improving 
her job skills. She wos enrolled in word processing 
and clerlcol skills trolnlng closses, completed tne 
course, ond wos nired os 0 temporory aoto eniry 
employee with on employment ogency. Through her 
own self-motlvotlon jhe tought herself to use a 
dlgltol computer ond becouse of her performonce 
the firm hired her on o permanent basis as an 
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assistant progrommer and is financing her 
continuing education at a local technical 
college. More increaible was the fact that the 
young lady was pregnant at the time she was 
accomplishing these feats, 

Skills Trnin inQ Cfinters- As Of July 1986> skills 
centers were operating in 32 Urt'an League affiliate 
cities, offering courses in programming, clerical/ 
secretarial^ computer operations and word processing 
ct no cost to high school graduates, In adeUtion to 
these core services^ eoch center offers o variety of 
other training-related services: e,g,^ at our New 
Orleans center^ basic academics^ remediation and 
counseling are offered in addition to word process- 
lag. 



The centerb are operotea in cooperation witfi IBM 
and other corporate and private support. majprity 
of the programs also Participate in some JTPA ventures 
Over its sevei^al years ^xistence> more than 5>0(0. 
students hove comPlet rogram with c remarKaoi: 

Placement rate of mc^ SOX. In the 198^/85 
program year alone. 1.511 students were enrolled in 
the centers^ 1.2^^^ graduated and 1>0^9 ^e'-e olccec 
in jobs for an astounding 8^^% Placement rate. 
All of the centers are locatec m urban areas of 
hign unemployment cnc the stucents come f^cm Me "Chks 
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Of the unemo'oyed or tne uncjeremployed. IBM cr cnotner 
sponsoring group provides equipment, instructors and 
supplies. The local affiliate provides outreach 
to students, the administrative structure and 
supportive services, Each center has an advisory 
group comprised of local business representatives 
Who assist in securing funds for administrative staff 
and job placement for graduates, as well as providing 
executives-on-loan to serve as classroom instructors. - 
Chart A shows how a number of benefits flow to the 
community because of the centers. 
Comprehensive rnmpetencies Program - Relatively new, 
this program is targeted to young people out-of-school 
and is designed to increase their emPloyabi 1 ity, 
Initiated with a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
this Program is aimed at helping an inaividual 
develop competency in academic and other areas 
wnere he or she'iS deficient. This program is composed 
of two components, academic and functional, The academic 
component consists of courses in reading, language skills, 
writing, moth, social sciences, etc. from the elementary 
to the college preparatory level. Job prepcrar ion--resu^e 
writing, conducting job searches, handling job mter^iOWb. 
development of proper work habits--is the focus of the 
functional component. As of 19B5. programs were operating 
in five League off iliates--Peoria. IL; San Diego. CA. 
locoma. WA; .vcshmgtcn. D.C; cnc Rcchesteo N/-'. 
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CHART A ■ 
AN INVESTMENT IN FAMILY STABILITY 



•jmn lugoc skills mmiwG ct«atBS 

19M/8S 
Plictwwtl Bit* 

S3.2e(.XO COJt of Trlinifl<) 
1,049 ^IKWtntS 



S12.i7l.278 ToU) S4)ir4ts 
1 ,049 Plicmnts 



S12.C94 Avtfl9t S4Ury 
- S3. 113 A*tr»q» Coj: &»r PUcr«»flt 



Btturr. on tn»wWflt 

S8.S71 Avtri9« Mt ''Min 

J3.113 Avtriqt CoJt 9tr 'Ucrwt 

ToUl CC$t of Kb\SC support 

(Ml <t90rt»d yj. 10*9 »Ucf»»f>ti.S7-0 

TOU' Aaotfit Mtur*^ to Goytrry<nt 

*J1,22S.<7* F«tfil Incsm Ut 
*Sl,f93,*S* Socll) S«vrUy 'HZA) 
* 220 021 Stitt iMOw 'ix 

ss.ni ^:»ty ifKow Ut 

TOUl toount »lturtt»< '-o Eepnory 

♦S12,676,278 Totll S*UrHJ 
- S2. 3*7. 355 imt, StturflM to iovt 
(IMI it«)oy»f»' 'ICA^ 

TQtll tit Sl>n to »vone 

♦ S2. 171, 619 Coil ct '>oiu Sooport 

♦ S3.154.M2 Uit SttufflM to 5o*t 

♦ SIO.328.923 »*l aitumK to Ecaw-y 

♦ S3,2M.360 Cojt Of Trilnmg 



Chart Source: Honoring Yescergay> C ' la I ' enq . "iq 
Tomorrow, - Annual Report 198 S, National Urban 
League, Inc., New York, New York. 
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Wash;ng:on DC 2CC10 
:202 265-3200 

CONTACT: Kelly Mitchell -Clark 

Public Information Specialist 
(202) 265-8200 



WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE JOB TRAI!;iNG PROGRAM 
HAS 100% PLACEMENT RATE 

WASHINGTON — The Washington Urban League, which recently 
completed its twenty-first training cycle m word processing 
and data entry, ajmounced a 100% success rate m placing Jhe 
new graduates in permanent jobs* 

A total of 60 persons were trained in data entry and word 
processing at the Information Processing Training Center 
(IPTC) this year* All 60 are employed by firms throughout 
the V7ashington metropolitan area* 

"The 1986 graduates join more than 500 others — aged 17 to 
65 — who have gainec new skills, jobs that offer growth, 
and incre \sed eairning power since the Center began opera- 
ting eight years ago. More than 190 area businesses have 
hired IPTC graduates* 

Effie Smith-Macklin, IPTC Director, said a majority of parti- 
cipants were receiving public assistance or unemployment 
compensation before enrolling at the Center, and many were 
women heads-of-household* 

-more- 
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Job Training Program - 22222 

But upon graduation, these once-dependent trainees become econom- 
ically self-sufficient citizens themselves able to contri'.ute to 
society. A study done by International Business Machines / Inc. 
showed a net gain to the public of five dollars for ever/ dollar 
expended for training. 

The starting salaries of 1986 graduates range from $10,000 to 
$23,000, with most hovering around $14,000. For r,xaniFie, Michael 
Robinson, a word processor for the Federal Deposit Irjurance Corpo- 
ration, earns $14,560 annually; Katie Alston, a seer tary for the 
National Council of Girl Scouts, earns $17,000? and Rubanea Dixon- 
Burton, an administrative assistant for the U.S. Veterans admin- 
istration, earns $22,622. 

Sraith-Macklm said, "We tell the participants tho , this is where 
one chapter ends and another new and excitina chapter begxns. We 
take pride in the fact that we do make a dif f err nee in their lives. 

In recent years, many 30b training progr2ur.s ha/e come under fire 
for their inability to produce well-trained g.aduates, and for 
their failure to equip trainees with skills \vhich are in demand, 
even at er what appears to be indisoriminate spending of private 
and public lunding. 

However, IPTC graduates learn skills relevant to today's high-tech 
market. According to employment forecasters, the ushering in of 
the Information Age, with its emphasis on computer usage, means 
that the best jobs will be reserved for the computer-literate. 



-more- 
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Job Training Program - 33333 

In addition to acquiring technicaX skiXXs, IPTC trainees have courses 
in office procedures, personal growth and development, and participate 
in mock interviews. These measures are designed to ease trainees* 
transition mto the workforce and to ensure 30b retention. 

Perhaps no one can better express the impact of the training offered 
at the Center than graduates themselves, Rubenea Dixon-Burton was 
unemployed and had rusty skills when she started classes m April, 
"They're really great m terms of the training offered and the 
motivation of instructors," Dixon-Burton said, "Because of them, 
I am working, I'll always ramember them for turning ny life around," 

Once participants complete training, the ability of tiie IPTC staff 
to find graduates gainful employment largely depends upon the will- 
ingness of firms to hire them — a task made less difficult because 
pf the quality of IPTC graduates. 

From the beginn-.ng, the Center enjoyed an overwhelming amount of 
support from the busii,ess community, IBM supplies training equip- 
ment and maintains the machines to the tune of $249,000 per year. 
The company also continues to hire IPTC graduates, other employers 
include: Automated Datatron, Inc, Howard University Hospital, 
Veterans Administration, Riggs Bank, Xerox, Inc, American Security 
Bank, Small Business Administration, Amtrak, Pepco, the Joint Center 
for Political Studies, and the D,C, Public School System, 

Promotions and salary increases of IPTC graduates within several 
months of their placement is not uncommon, and employers frequently 
relay to IPTC staff their satisfaction with the new employees. 



-30- 
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ATTACHMENT B 



AFTILIATES OF THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
A REGIONAL OVERVIEW 



SOURCE ^jational Urban League. Inc . 75TH A nniversary Journal 1910- 
National Urban League, Inc., New York. New York, Julv 1985. 
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Overview of the Eastern Region 




In* eastern Region oi Tie Nijcywji UfWn Le;»ccie conyjc c 29 
jrftatM Kxatw -n eignr aattt jno oie Dijtnc: of Coi^oo rre 
9<ogw^ai ftounaanej Qoge ftom 8o5ityi (NofT^l to Nal^ 
/vimFiWJ Vnjytvjng J5 me v^esTpmmost oo*it rhesr\xejfta 
.^rrouufjon encomw-ej some 32 904 748 ^no '5 9% - 
: :32 367 anewjci 

Tne»t Jflp eignt jffi;atei rfi New y^a frve -n f^nsytvamj ,n 
New :e*wy tnfw -n Conncaxut rwo .n Vljjs3cnuse<% anc tao 
r- Vfg-n/a /vjcmonjffv -nrr are jflV.aies ocareo n SiTtmoft 
M3^,-arc -Vasfi-ngtor OC arc re Sfate cf 9►^oce va^c 

• .-e^cs ccrrri.e oy -ne ie»: recac: an i^ajcr coej n :re £a:r 
DocuiatJCri r ftcess of '00 000) wm oe among re occrest 
:jc~ : rv r '^cacn r>as ojt marurac^r-^c *cos ,C(ue :o.iif| 'r^ 
"-e-gmg jooi are lot ccmwticie //im tre rci^avon or > us eve 
2f re oootiUDOo nema.r.rg ,n .-ne rgion s cJti« The unemwoyrT^enr 
ateave^ce:6 6^ >% '0 2% ^oov-tre-jfjonaitr/ef .sno'sccjCe 



tfiat tor oi-acki exceot -O' srereo oo<:«'s ct -e'-cr »^c- ^ 
Ottie-i *^nn^y/van;a Sof^ato r: rat n^v? :;e?- -ore se-ous'' 
affececJ Oy cramc 'iy-offs ana ofarr :\cvrqz r arc o'-e' reav 
ncjuimei 

G'ven me cum^e tor cne -now san 'c^cr — a,nj rea.'~ 
eve" T.oogn funang nas r« kepr p^c .-m rf at-or Fasre^ P?^ cV^/ 
afly-atei receiver uated atiocaoons of sor^e s . 4 m.fioo n p s-a- 
^ar 1984/85 wn^cn TOflfsentj a *% rc-ase-tne sr^adesr iV 
:e^t ntsrofy fu-xwiyng eftDoi [jce^ ai r<r^ts -c c^^^'a'e- 

lOfT^e s2 ' ^(f|*on towacT'' je^e'a ',.r, ;ce rc-' "cV- 
,ec: ^ifXJ^og *n tn- re^on '^as gone '-cm ^ nwr of s ;^ —wen n 'cpr 
•0 Si5 *99 2'* n 1984 ^ ^ 

" f'-: cr-tf-^n Tscurc-i ?9 a''.(,a(.: •ecc'-c se^e'^i 
of ,01 ce'wnj aro 5*5 scec ai Dnc-ec oc'.c ^ =ca'- -c— • 
sfi'Dtctarecaea T^--i,r-ce.^fG. c\!?-c-" .^s.rcelseo r-^-- 
'T?m ' 095 :o 405 a-o 27 :f-e 29 ar.,a,ej r^^^l 
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Overview of the Southern Region 




Ire soutrm Stgcr ot tnp National UfOin {joque e^fnos across 
re upper vtt of :re soutnefn $:at«-Noan Ci<o<<n3 r^nnessef 
Antanws ano Omaftoma-ana o<7Mi ,nto wnat ccuWtx caH«3 cne 
owt' Pc'-TcK^s Louisiana Mfsssso^ Aiaoama Soutn CafW-na 
= oro Kcrcucicy *^ C-^rg;^ n tfwe 12 Wtei are 
affif.a(es wncse prjra.-> consctueno nymoer s^me 3 i 1 000 or Z ' ^ 
3f re ocptitattcn fi affiliate etc 

're -atwt cf re c des .Teflnse*ves rarge ttyn rrroois ng o^ a nca. 
"rears -r .^r Ata^'a c "c iGn»y^rdt z^'rv oac? ^ zsr', 
GA or a Kno^vi'ie r .e'ms cf stacK poDuiat'Of^ .''e c .let ange 
- s-zc 'it:'^ Mcjstcr vr J^O 3*6 s.acti o -Wftt "at^ 3eac" p'- 



' -e'c s ore :oi — cr -a.: :f ^e -egco t s /are-v A/^-^t 

rcLSvfv -as grown tT'-e^coi-s.^ a cng ^>tn suc" sc'v-cis as sar^ 
'>g va^c? anc rfom-jpcnsy^ne'-s nacctior ari.rwcfTsea-:*' 



The 0« Soutn —tracianowncT otaCKs once i.{f'aiJ> 
erf tncY i*v«— 'las grvcn w*v ro tne o-ttn witced aoou n<"jv Scur" — 
•/irfifft socui anoecorvyri*: Morns nave cnargw rTrT^c'Cousv 
mar^ proytms snu nematn tor t5t3ct( p^cdpc '"^ce -as ccf a s ' 
•nq m cne kdoottk gfowtn o' rne Tgon aoa aorg vif " i 
nas 0«n tne "« of opposwr co ocwsrc fcOiio anc ^zcncr^ - 



PwCK .C'oois connnLC to ag z^<rc rc t'l -arc- 
?rrcJCvfTwtst3t/50cssr>ow''CTe3SofaO'e r>orcve'-e-' ' o.e « 
CD status cf&iacus :ne safTie time i s roe ~ac c.^c<s ar 'mc - 
ooS'npcs.T)cnsoTacor>ce ney mx,k: -e^e' - e- CTarr-ecacc. 
■icicng ana c)aci( ooi'Ctcai yf^gtr $ cr re se 

'reT "^as aisocM'^a rcoceacic Tve'se ""'C'accr as "^c^v siaC' 
'fcmocrf DaTso/'nc :cHjntrv '^ave "eacec oac« "cat '-cn-e 
seafc^ o' 'T^onp '.tans^vno ives 
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Overview of the Central Region 



T'c C^rri\ ^gioo t$ re ungest tne Njticnai Uftwn league j 

"c riej/Tia'v:<yA/THXJ cftert nf^emro to ^c-^m^i or me 
.•^OKes:*:k itates 

'"c untf sfjtJi Of Te CentQ' >itqron contain 5 289 064 persons 
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Overview of the Wester.n Region 
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rc<}f^ SJ^Ki a.e owmumorro i'nicc rMJ to cr< c?y Htioanpcs Pxf< 
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':rr^' cc3if s-; "f re °^>iOirtTC*^3 .iOi^ ^rc'cce-' 
^'Caf'L;aauene'^-c'-ount,e< r A'-c-e*^ ;*^io^c<s f'tn? 



■^he A'esie'n ?rgion -as j .e'v five's ^e;; ^::'"::~'C Z:ic -•-z 
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The Chairman. Reverend Sullivan'^ 

J^uTl^n'^T''''- Chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee, It IS a privilege to appear before you today to share mv 
thoughts on welfare reform. ^ 

I support your efforts to improve the operation of our p- jlic as- 
^hemTptv^rr""' by motivating current welfare recipient to heTp 
themselves through training and education and to invest in tM 
human potentid of current recipients and their children 

We want to thank you for spotlighting the problem. We are c-- 
fe'^T.l^i'"'"'^ '^ith many things. We -^re concernecTwith prol^ 
ems in Lebanon, and that is needed. We are concerned with nroh^ 
lems in Guatemala, and that is needed. We a^e ^oSemed wSi 
problems in the Philippines, and th.t is needed We are co^erned 
tCifneS' " ^"'"^ ^^^'^""^ ^" the^'oHd knows 

But we have a tragedy in America. It b a tragedy of literally mil- 
lions of Americans who are unable to secure jobs to become em 
ployable, to help themselves. And it is time for^ America toTencen-' 

d urTan^' 11^/11 ^'^^^T ""^"^Ployment in the inner Ss 
d urban areas of this country before it gets out of control 

inKo" IrV ''''^^ ^^^^ f this countrj-, by millions, people have no 
^^^^ "°ts have I seen so many plop^e 

on the street corners of America with nothing to do with^ the r 

We think that what you are doing now is j?crving the real our- 
dTami4"''"'"- P™^'"'" ^"^^"S' this pfobleml soS 

Mr. Jacob's report describes clearlv the situation as it exists 
tep???'^ f^^' t"? th«,^"&ress of the United Stetes^nd to th^ 
fn^te Ss^ome'LYp"''' '^^^ - ^-k- 

.J!hJ^^^!y'' Employable Dependent Individuals Act, or JEDI, 
few sSls E^P^" h^^« little 'education 

public Sstlnl.""^""" ^"P" ^^^""^^ *h^y 0- 

JEDI can offer people a chance to regain self-resnect through 

comlnH ""'^ t^^T"^x/°^ "^^ ^ke tbl op'SrtuS tj t 

commend you. Senator Koni.edy, and others who are here today on 

naLnTpS ^'^"^ ^^'^^^^ -king tK 

n.Lk^w ' bonuses to the States who increase the 

fnK^^ recipients who are being tr. ined and placed in 

Sjf;±l?._^^* ^"^P^"«« here and say-trained rnd placed in jobs 
noor weiiare peopie. j^^^^i 

The present system we have i.'s a joke as far as reaching the 
masses of poor people in America concerned. It i?a cream4ff of 
those who are capable, many of them, of fuiding opportunities for 
themselves and neglecting the real needs of this coSyipeoSe 
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What we have today in JTPA, unless it is changed through the 
kinds of amendments and through the kinds of changes that you 
might hopefully bring about, is a rip-off of government resources in 
the name of helping people who need assistance, who are supposed 
to be on welfare and unemployed. 

It does not touch the vast need of black unemployed youth in 
this country. It does not touch the vast need of young women in 
this country who are unemployed* You need some process that will 
motivate States to deve^jp training programs, motivational pro- 
grams, basic education programs, incentive-type programs, that 
will reach people where they are in the streets, train them, place 
them in job?, follow them up and help them to get on their feet. 
And we do not ha\ e it yet, we do not have it now. 

I am hoping the JEDI and this bonus concept can go a long w / 
toward opening the door to the poor of America that today has 
been closed in the name of assisting the poor in what we call train- 
ing and jobs pr'^^ams. 

So I join the urban League, and I join my friends from La Raza 
and others who represent community-based organizations around 
this nation, to thank you for focusing on this priority need in 
America, putting the spotlight on the problem before it gets out of 
control. 

I want to thank you. Anything OIC can do in our 100 cities, we 
are willing to help. An OIC Program that is 2b years old, that has 
trained one million Americans, has taken 500,000 people off wel- 
fare rolls— and we have done it as community-based organizations. 

Do not leave community-based organizations out of this legisla- 
tion. Do npt leave us out. Put us in. Put us in, and we will reach 
the people who need the help. Take us out, leave us out, and you 
will never reach the po( Those programs that are government- 
sponso-^ed and organized and run will not go into those pool halls, 
will not go into those back streets, will not go onto those stoops, 
will not go into those areas where people need help. They will not 
go because they are afraid to go there. 

You need programs in the cities, in those corimunities, people 
who can reach, who ^re the poor, to help the poor. That is what 
community-based programs are. Do not leave us out. Write us in. 
And if you write us in with this bonus program, we can help turn 
this situation around. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Reverend, we wish you would speak a little more 
frankly about your views on this legislation. [Laughter,] 

I think we have a full understanding— and thank goodness, we 
have written you in, 

[The prepared statement of Reverend Sullivan follows:] 
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Stavfiment of Rev. Leon H, Sullivan 

Mr. QiairiTBn and members of the committee, it is a privilege to 
appear before you today to share my thoughts on welfare reform 
and the experience of the Opportunities IndustriaHzation Ctenters 
or America (QIC) . i support your efforts to improve the operation 
of our pifclic assistance programs by motivating current welfare 
recipients to help themselves through tiaining and education and to 
invest i-. the human potential of current recipiencs and their 
children. 

The Jobs for Eirployable Dependent Individuals (JEDI) legislation 
can help millions of poor people, j^ople who have little education, 
few skills, and minimal hope because they are dependent on public 
assistar.ce. JEDI offers people a chancf to regain self respect 
through education and training for jobs. Let re take this oppor- 
tunity to ccmnend you. Senator Kennedy, for conceiving the Jobs 
for Bnployable Dependent Individuals Act. I support incentive 
bonuses to states to increase the number of welfare recipients 

who are being trained and placed in jobs, i know that given the 

opportunity, welfare recipients will invest time and effort to 
^prepare themselves for employment. I further want to support 

the provisions to redirect unexpended JTPA funds to the training 

of welfare recipients. 

Finally, I support JEDI because it incorporates principles intro- 
duced by senators Arlen Specter and Oiristopher Dodd in S 280 
wnich encourage states to provide outreach, pre-vocational training, 
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basic education and other supportive services which QIC and other 
CBOs have denonstrated can motivate and prepare recipients of 
public assistance for work. OIC and other CBOs are ready to 
support I'.e passage of JEDI and to ase our energy and resources 
to holp make welfare recipients self sufficient. 

Our current welfare system is counter productive. It was created 
to help people who need financial support, an alternative to 
destitution. But today, thore is little support for our current 
welfare proa'-ans. 

- Taxpayers resent suppoi ing welfare recipients who they 
perceive as lazy or unmotivated. 

- Recipients feel degraded and helpless because the system 
provides a minimum standard of living and offers no escape, 

- .'.elfare professionals oeek to improve a system whose 
rules are too complex and administration is unmanagable. 

Welfare prograir^s and particularly Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) fosters dependency, degrades recipients and 
increases family instability. Why is it that a program created 
from noble hurran concerns for the least fortunate in our society 
has evolved into a program which does harm while professing to do 
good? \-^y IS it that the recipents, the taxpayers and the profes- 
sionals working for public assistance agencies all support changes 
in the current system^ 

It is obvious that change is needed and education and training for 
jobs is a part of the solution. As you know, I a^ tne Founder 
and Chairman of the Board of the Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers of Anerica, Inc. (OIC) a national network of ccmmunity 
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based employment and training programs. I support specific 
reforms which the ej^erience of OIC suggests can help reduce 
dependency by motivating, e^:cnting, training and finding jobs 
for welfare recipients. OIC was c-eated to cperationalize the 
philosophy of self help. People will help themselves if they 
believe it will lead to a better life for themselves and their 
children, 

I suK»rt velfare reform legislation and enlist the oiCs of America 
and encourage other Oommunity Ba5?ed Organization's (CBO's) to 
support an effort to help people help themselves. OIC evolved 
twenty-two years ago as a result of a successful consurer 
boycott against Philadelphia businesses which discriminated against 
Blacks. The bo^-cott was successCul because it was supported by 
400 Black ministers and mobilized a huge part of the conmunity. 
When employers came to me and other ministers and asked for 
referrals of workers so they could pursue affirmative action, we 
realized many people needed training before they could perfori.i the 
work on the 30b. 

OIC was created to respond to the requests of employers for skilled 
minority workers, we enlisted the help of enployers and the 
government to support the education and training effort, rtat 
.broad support - enployers, elected officials, ministers and 
other community leaders - became the community base for OIC. Its 
purpose was j motivate people to take advantage of an education 

J ^i.ct^i.cvj Liicm LUL ttfdi joDS. It succeeded 

because OIC was able to forge a partnership with business, industry 
and government to support a comprehensive range of services 
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that was needed to prepare the unemployed for work. OIC developed 
these pragnatic principles: 

- Screen people in, not out. We wanted to help those most 
in need. Vfe learned to use tests to prescribe, not to 
exclude. Vfe employed staff who could see hunan potential 
and instill hope. OIC "ied to help everyone. 

- OIC motivated by instilling pride. Everyone can be someone. 
We asked people to give themselves a chance and found inat 
the success of neighbors and fellow trainees was motivating. 

- ?re-vocational training which we called the "feeder" was 
developed to serve the "whole person." The "i.veder" taught 
adults to conmunicate and conpute, to have pride in themselves 
and their heritage and to plan for the future. 

- OIC training was geared to real jobs because enployers 
helped design the training. Training was open ended and 
open exit so that training was conpleted when they took a 
job. encouraged people to continue training at night 
even after they got a 30b. 

- Training was located in neighborhoods where it was access- 
ible to the unemployed. 

- Referral and even job placement did n^ : end the relationship 
betveen OIC and the trainee. Often, the most inportant 

work happened after placement. OIC counseling helped people 
stay on the 30b, overcome problems and sustain the motivation 
which was instilled in training. 

- OIC learned to serve the whole person and the whole 
family. Knowing that people lose jobs because of family 
or personal problems with health or legal problems leading 
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to absentee! an. 

With twenty-two years of helping people, QIC has learned that 
the job doesn»t get easier, ihere is no quick fix for the long 
term weUare recipient. They need support, motivation, education 
and training and soir^- need more than one chance, 

I am proud of OIC, i know we can help reform the welfare system. 
I know can educate, train and place recipients of public 
assistance, OIC has a distinguished record of training and 
placing unemployed persons and welfare recipients. 

Since its inception m 1964, 

- OIC has served 1,165,713 persons 

- 45,1 percent or 5>5,736 of those served by OIC were 
recipients of public assistance 

- 748,070 of those served conpleted training 
558,263 of those who con?>leted training (74%) were 

placed in unsubsidized jobs 

OIC IS pursuing welfare reform to help people nelp therrselves. 
We have joined with our distmq^ushed colleagues at the National 
Urban league to suggest legislative reform. We urge a way be 
found to include the capacity and expertise of all conmunity 

-based organizations of demonstrated effectiveness, ihe problem 
is immense and the resources are small by comp£.rison. Use CBOs 
like OIC, the National Urban league, 70001, SER-Jbbs for Progress, 
0:^nity Action Agencies, United Way Agencies and others to 
enhance capability, CBOs have shown that they can recruit and 

notivate people, provide alternative services apd involve the 
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broad conmiunity in programs to help those most in need. 

OIC and other CBOs can enhance welfare reform. Vfe have a history 
of collaboration with federal, state and local government, business 
and industry and other co-runity organizations. V^)e can vouch 
for the sincerity of public agencies and employers who want to 
help. We can decentralize services by bringing them to parts of 
the coTununity which are lacking adult education or training 
programs. Vte can offer non-traditional approaches to educating, 
training and placing people on jobs. 

Let me list each of the principles which I feel laist be included 
in a prc,x)sal to reform our current welfare system: 

1. Inclusion of CBOs of demonstrated effectiveness - CBOs 
have been an effective method of targeting services to 
peculations with severe needs. We ought to be included in 
the system, not treated as another vendor. Human resource 
developirent services should be selected based on the ability 
and ccmmittment to service speci J groups. Measure CBOs 
against standards, hold uC accoun able. CBOs can make 
welfare reform a reality. 

2. Target the long term welfare recipient and the long 
term unemployed, rne principle of targeting is critical and 
experience suggests that if the hardest to serve are not 
given a priority for service, they are therefore excluded. 

3. Include essential services - Such as: out.each, basic 
cwniQ ^nr^ iitf^racy. attitude modification and motivation, 
counseling, parenting skills, an internship or vork tryout 
period, skills assessment, job search, placement and foUow- 
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up. iV.ese elOTents need to be tailored to individuals needs. 
4. Realistic performance standards - The effectiveness 
of CBOs and all other deliverers of services should be 
juJ.eo oy objective ireasurernent. For long term vveifare 
recipients and the long tern unemployed, there must be 
realistic standards, it is reasonable to assure that it 
Will take longer to train some one v^o has not vorked in 
years, has no skills and a low level of literacy. Perfor- 
mance standards must reflect these unique needs and the 
higher costs. 

5. Ttiere must be a provision for supportive services - Such 
as: child care transportation and health care. For parents 
of small children these are essential services. Key to the 
siK;c:ess of any self help effort for welfare recipients is 
the availablility of child care and health care which can oe 
afforded after placement on a job. 

in conclusion, welfare reform will not be accomplished overnight, 
•nie legislative process grinds exceedingly slow. Self help 
through education and training can reduce welfare dependence. 
We must offer people an opportunity to become independent. I do 
not advocate a separate delivery system. OIC has a commitment 
. to make all of our systems and agencies more effective. We must 
learn to work together to increase our total effectiveness. 
Business and industry must be an integral part of this effort. 
Welfare reform will require a long term concerted effort to help 
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the long term welfare recipients. 'Hie proposed amendments to 
the Job Training Partnership Act and thG Social Seoirity Pet are 
an investment in hanan potential, a vehicle to reduce the costs 
of public assistance and increase productivity^ 
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The Chairman. Raul Yzaguirre, we aie delighted to have you 
present, representing the National Council of La Raza 

Mr. Yzaguirre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am tempted to start off by saying "Amen." 

The Chairman. I thought the Reverend was going to take a col- 
lection here; we got a good sermon. 

We are delighted to have you. 

Mr. Yzaguirre. Mr. Chairman, I have a longer prepared state- 
ment that, with your acquiescence, I would like to enter into the 
record. But I would like to start out with the summary of my com- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Raul 
Yzaguirre, and I am President of the National Council of La Raza, 
one of the largest national Hispanic organizations. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before you today offer testimony on the 
Jobs for Employable Dependent Individuals Act. 

The Hispanic community faces several problems which affect its 
labor market competitiveness, i,dch as double-digit unemployment 
rates, severe under-employment, the highest dropout rates in the 
country, the lowest educational attainment rates, and the lowest 
per capita income of any group in \merica. 

The growing proportion of Hispanics within the work force sug- 
gests that maximizing productivity of this disadvantaged subgroup 
IS in the nation's best interest. Recent data from the Bureau of 
I^bor Statistics and the Census Bureau reveal that poverty among 
Hispanics has worsened at the same time that conditions improved 
for Anglos and, if only marginally, among blacks. 

Though Hispanics experience high rates of poverty, our commu- 
nity has tended to underutilize public assistance programs such as 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 

Senator, you have addressed the issue of funding cuts and the 
disqualification of many poor from government assistance. Job 
training is a very important area which has suffered severe cuts in 
Federal funding. Less than 5 percent of the eligible individuals are 
served under JTPA. This limited funding, combined with perform- 
ance standards which favor the least disadvantaged, tends to mini- 
mize program participation by Hispanics. 

Data on performance and participant levels in JTPA from its in- 
ception through the first quarter of program year 1985 indicate 
HSi, Hispanics have participated at rates significantly lower under 
CETA. Under this program, our rate of participation has been n.4 
percent during the first two years of JTPA. Hispanics comprised 
approximately 9.6 percent of all participants. Statistics for the first 
quarter of the program year 1985 show a decrease in Hispanic 
adult enrollment from the previous years of JTPA, dropping to ap- 
proximately 8 percent. And if you go back, under MDTA, you will 
find ihat the decrease is even more significant. 

Thus at a time when rates of poverty and une.nployment contin- 
ue to increase among the Hispanic population, Hispanics are being 
denied assistance that would help bring them out of poverty and 
into productive labor force participation. 

Senator, we support your legislative initiative. Let me talV about 
some of the specifics. 
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The concept of a bonus to States as an incentive to reduce Feder- 
al welfare rolls is an obviously attractive option in a time of severe 
fiscal constraint at the Federal level As others have pointed out in 
previous testimony, it makes good sense from both a fiscal and a 
human standpoint to target resources to those with the greatest 
barriers to employment. 

Many of those individuals with the greatest barriers are most 
likely to be long-term welfare-dependent individuals who require 
che greatest public assistance expenditures. The Administration 
has for some time been encouraging States to implement employ- 
ment programs to move people out of welfare and into active labor 
force participation. 

While the Administration and State-generated proposals have 
not always met acceptable standards of fairness, nor have they 
always met the needs of the most disadvantaged, we support pro- 
posals that give State the incentive to provide comprehensive, equi- 
table services to those most in need of training and employment. 

Etegarding the payment of bonuses, it is crucial that the savings 
earned through effective job placement be returned to service pro- 
viders and to training and related activities. 

However, in order to ensure that sen/ice providers meet the 
reeds of the hardest to serve, the bill should include a provision 
which encourages the States to target funds to service providers 
who furnish remedial education, including literacy training for ^m- 
ited-English-proficient individuals and extensive child care services. 

Let me talk a little bit about some of our concerns. 

Though these provisions may encourage effective programs, a se- 
rious question coi -es to mind. We must ask ourselves in a time of 
recession-level unemployment where will we find useful jobs that 
provide employment skills and decent wages without displacing 
regular workers. 

Naturally, much will depend on job markets in different regions. 
Some States with strong job markets will benefit more than those 
experiencing exceptionally high levels of unemployment. 

In addition, given the limited funding for JTPA training pro- 
grains, service providers mil be hard-pressed to provide the train- 
ing and, in the case of so many Hispanics, remedial education nec- 
essary to place participants in long-term jobs. 

One possible solution to this problem is the creation of a public 
service jc!:s program. Though the reputation of public service em- 
ployment programs took a severe beating under CETA, we need 
not dismiss the possibility of using public service jobs to help create 
employment opportunities where they otherwise would not exist. 
We should learn from our previous experience, and using strong 
oversight and program controls, implement a responsible, cost-ef- 
fective public service jobs program. 

Tn aHHition. Private Tnduj?try Councils under JTPA should take a 
more active role in generating employment opportunities in their 
local areas. 

Let me talk about some other considerations. 

While employment and training programs for welfare recipients 
and others who face barriers to employment are critical, we must 
also seek other approaches to alleviate poverty in our society. 
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First, we must put an end to employment discrimination against 
minorities and women. A 1982 study by the National Council of La 
Raza showed that about 14 percent of the wage gap between His- 
panics and Anglos was attributable to employment discrimination 
alone. 

Second, we need policies at the Federal level that encourage eco- 
nomic development activities which will stimulate meaningful job 
creation. 

The National Council of Raza applauds Senator Kennedy's ef- 
forts to create programs which will effectively serve the truly 
needy and prove to be fiscally sound as well. The 100th Congress 
ha^ a great opportunity as well as a tremendous responsibility to 
curb the dangerous trends in poverty and dependency in this coun- 
try. 

Part of the battle against poverty must be fought at the State 
level through welfare-to-work programs that provide the necessary 
training and services to help welfare recipients obtain better jobs 
and achieve long-term self-sufficiency, rather than stressing imme- 
diate job placement and welfare savings. 

We must avoid coercive and punitive practices in welfare-to-\/ork 
programs. A wide range of options and activities available to par- 
ticipants is important in order to respond to the variety of needs of 
the hard-core unemployed. 

More resources must be channelled into programs for those who 
face greater barriers to employment and self-sufficiency. For His- 
panics, this means greater funding for remedial education, includ- 
ing training for limited-English-proficient individuals, basic skills 
and literacy training. In the long term, these programs will prove 
to be fiscally sound, because they will enhance the earnings and 
productivity of those who otherwise might be least likely to succeed 
in the labor market. In addition, as earnings for these individuals 
increase, so v^dll their tax contributions. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Council of La Raza supports your at- 
tempt to make the Job Training Partnership Act and welfare as- 
sistance more responsive, effective, and accountable. I reiterate the 
commitment of the National Council of La Raza toward improving 
training and employment opportunities for all disadvantaged and 
Hispanics in particular. 

I would be happy to submit any additional materials regarding 
the Hispanic labor force and program participation for your record 
and your files. The Nt. Jonal Council of La Raza will gladly assist 
the Committee in whatever way possible. 

Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Yzaguirre follows:] 
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I. IhfTROOUCTlON 

A. OvervlQw 

Mr. Chairman, rDOoibors of the Com,.Ittee, my name Is Raul Yzagu I rre, j^nd I 
am President rf the National Council of La Roza, one of the largest notional 
Hispanic organizations. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today 
to offer testimony on the Jobs for Employable Dependent Individuals Act. 
The National Council of La Raza exists to Improve life opportunities for 
Awerlc^*'^^ of Hispanic descent and Is a private, nonprofit orgrjnizatlon 
representing over 75 local Hispanic cofrenun Ity-based organizations In 22 states 
and the District of Columbia. The National Council has a long standing 
commitment toward Improving the training and emnloyment opportunltl^js available 

all Hispanlcb — and most especially to those whc experience long-term, 
structural unemployment due to employment discrimination, severe lock of 
education. Job skills and meaningful employment opportunities. Many of our 
^.filiates have a history of providing employment and training services under 
t' Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), and today several of ^he^n 
are service providers under the Job Training and Partnership Act (JTPA). 
B. The Hi spanic Cominunlty 

The Hispanic corrwunlty faces several problems which affect Its laoor 
market competitiveness, such as: 

. Doublo-dlgit unemployment rates; 

. Severe underenploymeni ; 

. Th> highest dropout rates In the country; 

. The lowest educjtlonal attainment rotes; ^ 

. High poverty rates 
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rilspanlcs now account for 6.735 of the labor force: In 1990 HIsponlcs will 
account for 6-9% of the labor force. The growing proportion of HIsponlcs within 
tho work forco suggests that maximizing productivity of this disadvantaged 
subgroup Is In the nation's best Interest. 

Recent data from the Bureau of Labor S-^atlstlcs and the Census Bureau 
reveal that povei ty among HIspanlcs has worsened at .ne same time that 
conditions Improvrd for Angloi and — If only marginally — among Blacks. Hhlfe 
general economic conditions anu demographics partially explain massive Increases 
In Hispanic poverty rbtes, other factors must be considered. HIspanlcs are 
concen-.rated In low-sklli, low-wage occupations, and are strikingly under- 
represented In managerial and professional occupations. The problem Is not lack 
of motivation. Hispanic men have the highest rate of labor force participation 
of any Identifiable group*- The problem Is Inadequate preparation for the labor 
force, and resulting unemployment, underemployment and low wages. 
C. Program PartlclDP tlOJ 

Though HIspanlcs experience high ra+es of poverty, the co^wunlty has 
tended to underutllize public assistance programs, such as Aid to Families with 
fepondent Children. A 1981 study by the National Council of La Raza conci'ded 
that families and Individuals with the greatest need are often the least likely 
to participate In such public assistance 'urograms. This Issue Is of particular 
concern to HIspanlcs, since a variety of factors, Inclu&Ing language differ- 
ences, reduce Hispanic participation In some programs, even when they are 
ellglLie and M need of assistance. Another study by Marta TIenda and Leif 
Jensen for the Institute for Research on Poverty at the University of Wisconsin 
also found thp'' nispanlcs overal', and HIspanlcs of Mexican origin In 
portlculei, were relatively underrepresonted among welfare recipients. 
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Senator Kennedy has addresse'i the Issue of funding cuts and the 
disqualification of many poor from government assistance. Job training Is a 
very rmportant area which has suffered severe cuts In federal funding. Less 
than five percent of eligible Individuals are served under J7PA. This limited 
funding, combined with p<»rformance standards which favor the least disadvantaged 
tends to minimize program participation by HIspanlcs. Targeting language, which 
the 1986 amendments Improved to some degree, still allows too much discretionary 
Interpretation by SOAs. 

Data on performance and participant levels In JTPA from Its Inception 
throug: the fir "uarter of proyrarn >ear 1985 Indicate th^ ♦ HIspanlcs nave 
participated at rates significantly lower than under CETA. Under CETA, 
Hlspanrcs participated at a rate of 11.4'f; during the first two years of JTPA, 
HIspanlcs comprised approxI.Ttately 9.6^ of all participants. Statistics for the 
first quarter of program year 1985 showed a decrease In Hispanic adult 
enroMmenTS from tt)e previous years of JTPA, dropping to approximately 8,0$. 
Hispanic youth continued to be served at levels significantly belofc their 
representation In the eligible population, a special concern given the 
employment problems of Hispanic youth. From CETA In fiscal year 198"^ to the end 
of the JTPA transition year In 1984, th^re was a decrease of 6% In the 
proportion of dropouts served. Since over half of Hispanic adults are not high 
school graduates, this Is a serious shortcoming. Thus, while rates of poverty 
3nd underemployment and unemployment contlntje to Increase anong the Hispanic 
population, they are being denied assistance tnat wol d help bring them out of 
poverty and Into productive labor force participation. 

II. THE JOBS FOR EMPLOYABLE OEPENDEMT INDIVIDUALS ACT 
We aro pleased that this Committee has taken an active role In bringing 
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koy Issues regarding poverty and efnployment to the forefront of ttie congression- 
al agenda. Senator Kennedy's bill Is a very positive step toward addressing 
sotno problems J7PA has had In reaching the hard-to-serve, especially long-term 
wptfare recipients. However, I must also enphasize the need to 90 teyond the 
proposal to reach those hard-core unemployed Individuals who would not benu.!+ 
from tt)Is bin. As I mentioned earlier many HIspanlcs fall Into this category 
oue In part to their underuti I Izatlon of federal public assistance. 

Before 1 elaborate on needed efforts beyond the scope of Senator 
Kennedy's proposal, allow me to comment on specific elements of the bill. 
A. IncenTlve Bonus Entitlement 

The concept of a bonus to states, as Incentive to reduce federal welfare 
rolls. Is an obviously a+tractlve option In a time of severe fiscal constraint 
at the feoeral I eve'. As others have pointed out In previous testimony. It 
makes good sens© from both a fiscal and a hur-an standpol to target resources 
to those with the greatest barriers to employment. Many of those Indlvliuals 
with the greatest barriers are most likely to be long-term welfare-dependent 
Individuals, who require ttie greatest public assistance expenditures. The 
Administration has fcr seme time boen encouraging states to Implement employment 
prograns to move peopie oui of welfare and Into active labor force participa- 
tion. While the Administration- and state-generated proposals have not always 
met acceptable standards of fairness — nor have they olvays met the need of 
the most disadvantage^ — we support proposals that give states the iPrCentlve to 
provide comprehensive, equitable services to those most In ne''- of training and 
employment. 

In order to reach those with the greatest barriers to employment. It w'll 
be necessary to allocate more resourct(S to education and basic skills training 
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If Ic.ig-torm unemployed and welfare-dependent Indvlduals are to successfully 
enter tiie labor market, their literacy and 5. II I levels must be raised. This 
win require more Intensive and often more costly services. For tills reason, 
the eligibility requirements In Senator Kennedy»s bill are appropriate 
considerations In an effort to motivate states to provide such services. By 
targeting Individuals 25 years old or younger, with no wor^ experience for the 
previous ye'ir and no high school diploma, Hispanlcs, who tend to be younger and 
are more likely to be high school dropouts, may elso benefit from the proposed 
el Iglbll Ity standards. 

The stipulation that participants refrain on the Job for one year, with an 
Income above tte benefit level they would receive on welfare. Is also a very 
Important efe<nent of the bill. Similar standards under JTPA training programs 
have led to "creaming" the selection of the least disadvantaged and most 
Job-ready who will be more likely to meet placement and retention rates. 
However, the comb I nat Ion of these standards with the eligibility requirements to 
serve long-term welfare recipients, long-term unemployed, and high school 
dropouts should prove effective In reaching r.any of thos^ who have been Ignored 
by the JTPA training programs. 

Regarding the payment of bonuses. It Is crucial tiiat the savings earned 
through effective Job placement be returned to service providers and to training 
and related activities. However, In order to ensure that service providers meet 
the needs of tte hardest-to-serve, the bill should Include a provision which 
encourages the states to target funds to service providers who furnish remedial 
education, IfKludIng literacy training for limited-English proficient 
Individuals and extensive child care services. 
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B. Concerns 

Though these provisions may encourage effective progrw.s, a sorlous 
question cor^s to mind. We must ask ourselves, In a tine of recession- level 
unemployment, where will we find useful Jobs that prov'^ ecnplcvment s' ; ! i s and 
de<;ent wages without displacing regular workers? Naturally, much wiil depend on 
Job markets In different regions. Some states, with stronger Job markets, will 
benefit more than those experiencing exceptionally high levels of unemployment, 
in addition, given th^ limited funding for J7PA training programs, service 
providers wll I be hara-pressed to provide the training and, in the case of many 
HIspanlcs, remedial education necessary to pla-e participants In long-term jobs. 

One possible solution to this problem Is the creation of a public service 
Jobs progran. Though the reputation of public service em:loyment programs took 
a severe beating under CCTA, we need not dismiss the possibility of using public 
service Jobs to help create employment opportunities where they otherwise would 
not exist, he should learn from previous experience and, using strong oversight 
and progrjxn controls. Implement a responsible, cost-effective public service 
Jobs program. In addition. Private industry Councils under JTPA should take a 
more active role In generating employrent opportunities In their local areas. 
II U THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 

There Is much room for Improvement In JTPA. Senator Kennedy's bll I 
reflects excellent Judgment In linking welfare-to-work programs with JTPA. This 
wIM I low those on p^llc assistance rolls greater access to the training 
progrOTS they so desperately need to compete In today's Job market. H^ever, 
•:iany who do ..ot qualify for AFDC or refugee assistance are equally In need of 
such tr^^inlng and should be served under JTPA. 
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Congress made progress toward reaching such Individuals when It passed 
the Job Training and Partnership Act Amendments of 19C6. In particular, the 
re«t)edlal education component for sunnier youth programs and the mandate to 
establish literacy and dropout prevention progroms and school -to-work assistance 
are valuable anendments. The amendments fall scirtewhat short, however. In that 
no specific funding percentages were required for these programs. This leaves 
programs critical to HIspanlcs at the discretion of SOAs who are already 
operating on severely limited budgets and under strict performance standards. 
They will be hard-pressed to find the funds and the flexibility to adequately 
Implement such prorrams. 

Another Important amendment to JTPA was the requirement that funds for 
research, development and pilot projects be targeted to populations with serious 
barriers to em loyment. The Impetus behind this particular omenQi.-ent was the 
need to properly addre*':> the concerns of the handicapped and displaced 
homemakers. Howeve^, a large gp- exists In re^arch and development with 
regard to the Hispanic community. In order to address the deficiencies (<i 
research In this area, and to Implement successful strategies, funds should be 
targeted to projects for HIspanlcs as well. 

IV. OTHER OONSIOERAT'ONS 

While employment and tra.ning programs for welfare recipients and others 
who face barriers to employment ere critical, we must also seek other approaches 
to alleviate poverty In our society. First, we must put and end to employment 
discrimination against minorities and women. A 1982 study by the National 
Council of La Raza showed that about 14^ of the wage gap between HIspanlcs and 
Anglo'^ were attributable to employment discrimination alone. Women continue to 
be tixcluded from non-tradltlona I , higher-paying Jobs, resulting in a wage gap In 
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which women receive S.64 for every $1.00 earned by men. Secondly, we need 
policies at the federal level that encourage economic development activities 
which will stimulate meaningful Job opportun Itles* 

V. OONaUSION 

The 'atlonal Council of La Raza applauds Senator Kennedy^s effort to 
create prograns which will effectively serve the truly needy and prove to be 
fiscally sound as well. The 100th Congress has a great opportunity as well as a 
tremendous responsibility to curb the dangerous trends In poverty and dependency 
In tnis country. Part of the battle against poverty may be fought at the state 
level through wel fore-So-work programs that provide the necessary training and 
services to help welfare recipient- obtain better Jobs end achieve long-term 
self-sufficiency, rather than stressing Iwnedlate Job placement and welfare 
savings. We must avoid coercive and punitive practices In welfare-to-work 
programs. A wide range of options In activities available to participants Is 
Important In order to respond to the variety of needs of the hard-core 
unemployed. 

Vore resources must be chtnneled Into programs for those who face the 
greatesT barriers to employment and sei f-suf : Iclency. For Hispanlcs, this fraans 
greater funding for remedial education. Including training for limited-English 
proficient Individuals, basic skills and literacy training. In the long term, 
these prograr^s will ove to be fiscally sound because they will enhance the 
earnings and productivity of those who otherwise might be least likely to 
succeed In the laoor market, in addition, as earrings for these Individuals 
Increase, so will their tax contributions. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Council of La Raza supports your att^^.pt to 
make t^o Job "raining Partnership Ac!" and welfare '.ystems r^e it^sponsWe, 
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effective and accountable. I re'terate ttie corrwIttTnent of ttie National Council 
of La Raza toward Improving training and employment opportunities for all 
disadvantaged and HIspanlcs In particular. I will be happy to submit any 
additional raterlals regarding the Hispanic labor force and progran partici- 
pation for the record and your files. The National Council of La Raza will 
gladly assist the Committee In whatever udy possible. Thank you for your 
attention. 
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The Chairman. I recognize Senator Specter, who is a cosponsor 
of the legislation. I know he had wanted to be here to present Rev- 
erend Sullivan. We will recognize you for any brief comment, 
before we go to the questioning. 

Senator Specter. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I shall 
be brief. 

I would like to introduce Dr. Sullivan— obviously, a man \vho 
needs no introduction, but that never stops Senators from making 
them. 

I recall Dr. Sullivan's start in Philadelphia at a police district at 
19th and Oxford Streets. I was an assistant D.A. at the time. He 
took a ramshackle building and has turned it into a magnificent 
job training program that moved from the City of Philadelphia into 
the State of Penrisylvania to the United States, and is now interna- 
tionally acclaimed. 

No one could state as forcefully or as eloquently as Dr. Sullivan 
alreac^y did during his testimony the importance of the community- 
based organizations. I had occasion to work with Dr. Sullivan at 
OIC and the National Urban League, with John Jacob, last year on 
legislation which was introduced in the Senate and the companion 
bill in the House, and Senate Bill 280 as introduced in the Senate 
with 281. And I look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, 
and with this Committee. 

I think that community-based organizations are an integral part. 
As I said earlier in the press conference which I attended with you 
this morning, there are companion items which have to be ad 
dressed so that if there are two parents in a household, they are 
not taken off of AFDC so long as one is in job training, and theie 
has to be a transition so that AFDC and Medicaid stay, so that 
when people take low-paying jobs, they can move from the welfare 
rolls to the payrolls. 

That is Dr. Sullivan's approach, Mr. Jacob's approach, and I 
think the community-based organizations are a very vital aspect. 
They have proven to be successful, much more so than the govern- 
ment action. We have seen that the Job Training Partnership Act 
has not done what it should have, and I think the concepts which 
this panel has explained today must be incorporated in our legisla- 
tion. So I support your efforts, Mr. Chairman, and the efforts of 
this Committee. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

vVe will follow a time restriction. I have one question for Dr. 
Jacob, and also Reverend Sullivan, and then a different one for Mr. 
Yzaguirre. 

Mr. Jacob, could you just comment on those particular elements 
which you fmd continue to flow through various training programs 
but are common to the ones which are successful and whether it is 
your understanding that those elements are included in the propos- 
al that is before us today. 

Mr. Jacob. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To put it in perspective, I think it is important for us to under- 
stand that when we talk about the unemployed, there is a general 
notion for people to have a perception of millions of people running 
around who r.re untrained, uneducated, undertrained and andere- 
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ducated. Therefore, for purposes of this legislation, I think we are 
talking about a disaggregation of that so that we recognize that we 
are indeed not talking about the educated who are unemployed or 
the trained who are unemployed. We are talking in this legislation 
about the most needed; the people with the least training, the least 
education, the least skills. 

Theref there are a number of things, it seems to us, that 
have been common in dealing with this kind of problem. 

First and foremost, you have got to go and reach the people; you 
have got to go and get them. V/c are talking about people who have 
been outside of the system for so long that they do not believe that 
the system is really serious about addressing their needs. That is 
\vhy it is critical for community-based organizations to have a par- 
ticipatory role because we can go into the crevices of those commu- 
nities to educate the community on the availability of these oppor- 
tunities, point one. 

Point two is that, recognizing that we are talking about people 
with limited skills and limited abilities, there may very well be a 
pre-training need that they have. They may have to be helped to 
learn how to read better, how to compute better, so that they can 
participate in a training program. 

This is best demonstrated for us in some 28 word processing and 
clerical training centers that we operate with IBM around the 
country, where we indeed have pre-training for people so that they 
can pass the test to get into the training program where they can 
learn to operate the technologies that are needed in today's envi- 
ronment. 

So we are talking therefore about a rre-training component. 

We are also talking about skill development. We are talking 
about programs that provide people with marketable and saleable 
skills in the marketplace. 

And tlnally, Mr. Chairman, we are talking about a component 
that is out there, in the marketplace, selling the product to employ- 
ers, convincing employers that these are not problems, these are 
people, and that these people can indeed make a major contribu- 
tion to their companies, to their businesses, and indeed to America. 

The Chairman. Reverend Sullivan, on the same point, you have 
had obviously very considerable successes, and there are elements 
which are common to those programs which are successful. But 
could you also state whether you understand these elements are in- 
cluded in the legislation before us. 

Reverend Suluvan. Yes. Largely concurring with the statement 
made by Mr. Jacob, we need p;ograms that will reach the people, 
train the people and place the people. To reach the people, you 
must go where the people are. You must motivate people for self- 
improvement. That is in the community where the people are. 

You need programs that will stress self-help, so that instead of 
people waiting for someone to do something for them, they will be 
given the encouragement, the inspiration, and the desire to help 
themselves. And people want to help themselves if there is a 
framework in the community that makes it possible. 

There must be, as Mr. Jacob mentioned, a preparatory process. 
We call it the "feeder program", where individuals learn basics of 
communication and computation, grooming, confidence, an under- 
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standing of America, a belief in the capability of the individual to 
improve himself. Sometimes it takes two months to do this, some- 
times it takes six months, sometimes it takes a year. But if you put 
a person into that feeder process, when they come out, they literal- 
ly are new individuals, and from there, into skills programs that 
meet the requirements of the job market, so they are training for 
jobs that actually exist. 

No program should have job training for jobs that do not exist, 
and that is why it must be tied to the private sector. That is why 
the businesses of the community must become involved with these 
self-help, community-based orgemizations. And it is essential now 
because one out of every two jobs will not exist — I am a member of 
the Board of General Motors— one out of every two jobs in industri- 
al enterprise will not exist ten years from now. New jobs will have 
taken their places. 

So people have to be constantly trained and retrained for jobs 
throughout America, and certainly it is essential for people who 
today have no job skills, who cannot even get in the door. 

The Chairman. Let me, if I could, inquire. We have seen many 
programs that have not worked — if I can play the deviFs advo- 
cate — and we have seen many that have been very costly and have 
not worked. Theie have been studies that talk about the fact that 
it costs tens of thousands of dollars to create these jobs. 

In your own study of those repcrtc, in your own studies of Con- 
gressional efforts where we have failed? Why is this program dif- 
ferent? Why do you believe this one can be successful, where the 
other ones have fallen short? 

Reverend Suluvan. Because I think we are putting the re- 
sources at the v/rong end. 

The Chairman. In the other programs? 

Reverend Suluvan. Yes, at the wrong end— instead of putting 
them into individual an ^ human development, we have put them 
into other kinds of things— big equipment kinds of development, in- 
stitutional development, infrastructure development— sometimes, 
pardon me, large salaries and administrative developments— when 
we have to find ways of putting the resources into the human de- 
velopment of the individual. 

The Chairman. Okay. Mr. Jacob? 

Mr. Jacob. Yes, I would concur with that. Senator, and I would 
also think that far too often, we do not deal with the preparatory 
work that is necessary to equip people to move into employment 
opportunities. 

As Dr. Sullivan points out, the industries are changing so rapid- 
ly; what we ha to do is to create an individual that is flexible to 
move with the -nange that is taking place in America. 

And Senator, I am not so certain that those programs failed. I 
think that the programs did indeed make a significant contribution 
to raising the standard of living certainly in the communities in 
which we operate, in providing job opportunity. But I know that 
there is a great debate out in the public arena that social programs 
did not work. We disagree with that thesis in the first place, but 
assuming that it did not work, I think that if we look at the way 
those programs were structured in the past, they were focused on 
government running them; they were focused on government pro- 
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viding the basic outlet for the servicing of the instruments that we 
are tmnfc to address. They did not uMlize the resources that are 
available lo them ni the communities, the people who know most 
about the population that we are trying to serve 

I would argue, Mr. Chairman, that central to this process is to 
get people who understand the people and vho are not intimidated 
oy their poverty, who are willing to work with them where they 
are, to bring them to where they can be. 

The Chairman. Mr. Yzaguirre you commented in your testimony 
about whether or not some of these programs reach the Hispanic 
comniunity What can you tell us about what the current situation 

f ^XV^}'^^^^i ^^"^ *° alter or change this program 

so that It will be available to those who need it within the Hisnanic 
community as well as others? ^ 

Mr. YzAGUiRKE. Let me comment on JTPA as it stands now, to 
begin with. ' 
The Chairman. Fine. 

Mr. Yzaguirre. What we have seen is a gradual deterioration of 
participation by Hispanics, starting with the Manpower Training 
Aid Demonstration Act initiated by the Kennedy Administration 
riL^^^ af°- ^ high participation there, and then we went to 

CMA, and we had lower participation, and now we are m JTPA 
ana we have even lower participation. 

ir^l^-^^u^^ decline in Hispanic participation under 

J ii'A IS because, as my colleagues have indicated, the program is 
geared to a series of so^alled performance standards which have 
the effect of making sure that only those individuals who have the 
.7ast need, that is, those who can be put into a job with a simple 
orientation, with very little expenditure-those are the only people 
who get served. 

In terms of Hispanics we have the lowest educational attain- 
ment, we have the lowest per capita income, we are therefore a 
hard to search population therefore we are the population that the 
system is simply going to neglect. 

The second problem is that our own infrastructure, oi^r own de- 
livery system in the Hispanic community, is not as developed as it 
should be. We have not gotten the kind of support at the national 
level tor our kinds of organizations in order to have that sen/ice 
delivery infrastructure ready and able to serve our community 

Keverend Sullivan. May I add one other thing? Most of the pro- 
grams which have such great costs, you have the programs estab- 
lished, and you do not have the people in them. You do not have 
the people in them because the people for whom we thought the 
programs were designed are not in the classes. 

So you find empty classes, large institutional setups, with people 
all around, by the thousands, who need the training, who cannot 
come m because they cannot reach certain qualifications. We call it 
the creaming process. The people are creamed off who otherwise 
might be able to get a job on their own, because of the standards 
that are required for what they call job placement. 

The Chairman. My time is up. 

Senator Hatch. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. Senator Kennedy. 
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I want to congratulate each of you for your statements here 
today. We appreciate having them. 

We need to reassess and reevaluate these programs. We see that 
JTPA is doing a lot of good things, but it is not doing everythmg, 
as you have pointed out. And we appreciate the work that each of 
your organizations is trying to do for those in poverty who want to 
work and really cannot. 

So I just want to thank you for appearing and to tell you that we 
will try to come up with bipartisan legislation that will help to re- 
solve these problems. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Hatch. 

Senator Pell. 

Senator Pell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . ,, , . 

I would like to touch upon that subject of creammg that you 
mentioned. How can that be prevented because, human nature 
being what it is and caseworkers wanting to show a good record, it 
is very hard to avoid. I was wondering what specific measure you 
thought could be taken. 

Reverend Suluvan. As the condition is now, unless persons are 
capable of reaching a certain level of training capability, they are 
not admitted into the program. And the people who need the 
basics, the communications, the computation, the motivation tor 
self-improvement, are automatically cut mt of the programs be- 
cause they cannot qualify at the very enbry level of the projects. 

So you find yourself with people in the programs— and we want 
them to be benefitted, too— who need it L;ss by far than those who 
require it most. , , ■ i 

Senator Pell. I understand that— but how do you avoid that.-^ 
What is your specific thought? 

Revere'id Suluvan. By not drawing the line. 

Senator Pell. Having no line at all. How is that done? 

Reverend Suluvan. That is right, not drawing the line. It can be 
done, because your programs should be designed so that they can 
serve the broader needs of the community, those who need retrain- 
ing—and many need retraining, particularly in these dys— but 
those who need the basic training and education also And the 
qualitative measurements should not be based on just that person 
who is able to get in and perhaps get a j:b immediately at the end, 
but those wlio need that b.asic preparation in order to get the train- 
ing to get a job. , , T i-U- 1 -4. ■ 

Mr. Jacob. Senator, may I just add to that, because 1 think it is 
significant the way this legislation is crafted that it addresses the 
potential long-term AFDC person and the new entrants into the 
AFDC process— the young woman who may have gotten pregnant 
and had to drop out of school. I think those are very critical ele- 
ments that this legislation is grappling with, because they do 
indeed fundamentally begin to reach the population that you are 
talking about. It is the targeting of your resources. 

You know, recruitment is like vacuuming a floor— where you 
stick your vacuum cleaner is where you are going to get the dust. 
So that if you target to get the hard-core, those who are least able 
to fend for themselves, it you targeh your resources to attract them, 
I think you will get them. If you let it run its course, you will get 
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those who are most able to fend for themselves and who are best 
able to negotiate their own environment. 

i«r "^^^ Program, with which I am most famil- 

hlZ ^hl '1 0^ State- T was just wondering, do they 

?Zni .- same cutoff, or does the program take anyfccdv? My 
recollection ^ that m our State, we take all comers. ^ 

fromX •LS"^''''''; b^'^a"^^ we get resources 

from the c.tate; we get alternative resources- v/e get help fxom the 
private sector. But if we had to rely only on JTPA i it is that 

S,ple"tEa? OTt'^.'h '^""l^ open,''becaSe^he 

H^lol ^ .u d<^signated to serve cannot be admitted into 
those programs— the people who need it most 

rnrt^l,\uf^^ "^^^^ said-this welfare reform 

concept that you are touching on here could help be a msjor part 
of the solution to this problem, because you are targeting re^-urres 
to this group that neecL this kind of assistance '^'^^^""^ ""^^^^ 
Senator Pell. Please educate me, how many centers like the one 
you have in Providence do you have across the country"? 

th?nn!ftn P "'^i''''''- .^ave OICs in 100 comir^unities, but 

the one in Providence is a premiere OIC, Senator Pell. It is oAe of 
[Laute Philadelphia, it is one of the best 

ve^ m^ch^^"^' ^^'^ ^^^"^ ''"'^ ^ ^^^'^^ 

!f/^2if""^''u- -u^^'^V*^^"'' ^^'•y '^'"'^h. But it is that 
S^l^f f^^';0^''^ aJternatr- ■ -upport, that .an feed the welfare 
recipient into those i.inds of cc tcrs and those rrban areas that we 

KisrM^' ^ aT: 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 
The Chairman. Thank you. Senator. 
Senator Metzenbaum, 

Senator Mettzenbaum. I am concerned about .nother group that 
IS not presently on welfare; they are not on AFDC. They Ire young, 
S^fnl'^f't' ""^"^ functionally illiterate; 45 percent of the 

young blacks are unemployed. And I am desperately trying to find 
asolutonastow'-atwedoaboutthem. J' J' e 

T fiinwr ^ cauldron of unrest, but beyond that, 

1 think they are a m-ral blight upon each of us, ?M I would like to 
know how to deal ^ylth it, because I am frank to te 1 you I do not 
know now to deal with it. 

My Subcommittee will have a hearing on that subject very short- 
ly, but having said that, I am not sure I have the answer. I would 
hke to have your views. 

Mr. J^coB. Thahk you. Senator. We look forward to dialoguing 
with y- at your hearing around that issue. 

^e share you- roncern It is of a critical issue and ..ature of us 
in the black community, because we view thac population as most 
critical to what happens-not only to ^lack Amorica, but what "hap- 
pens to America, given the data that reveals that the work force in 
the year 2000 is going to be predominantly female and non-white 
ho we know that this is basic to the economy of the nation 

1 would say. Senator, that it will also require a targeting effort 
It will not just happen. Too much neglect has taken place over the 
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last few years with this population. And therefore it seems to me 
that we are going to have to start earlier. 

The problem with dealing with this population is that we want to 
address them after they have gotten into a part of the environment 
that seems proiitable to them and therefore unprofitable to partici- 
pate in the lands of programs that we are talking about. 

Therefore I think that we are going to have to be more compre- 
hensive in our approach and stait earlier in addressing that popu- 
lation, so that we can deal with such things as, yes, value system, 
yes, better education for them, yes, th-^ kinds of jobs that will allow 
them to stay in school rather than dropping out of school, yes, the 
kinds of opportunities that evidence that if they stay in school 
there is something positive in terms of an outcome. 

And I think that if we begin to strategize in putting together a 
program that is designed to meet the needs of a population that is 
emerging in America and that becoming more, in the terms of 
my colleague here, who I think coined the term, the "under-class''. 
If we attack it at an earlier point, and if indeed we target those 
who are already in that process, we can have some i:.ipact on it in 
a positive way. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I hope that you will have some moie spe- 
cifics at the time of our hearing, and I look forward to hearing 
from you. 

Mr, Jacob. Yes, absolutely. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Reverend Sullivan? 

Reverend Sui^van. I would went to join Mr. Jacob in that re- 
spect when you havi your hearing, so that our people can be 
present, also. 

We know that you can train people in the basics. You can take a 
person at any age and, motivated for self-impiovement, they can 
learn almost anything. But resources must be targeted in order for 
that to be accomplished. 

A great deal of the success of the OIC is dealing with that kind 
of population that you speak of. And w have had extraordinary 
success, and we would like to tell you ab ut it. But I think the re- 
vamping of education, public education in America, is necessary, 
for the sake of America, because if we keep bringing functional ilU- 
terates out of our educational systems mto the streets, we are 
going to continue to compound the necessity for other kinds of al- 
ternp^ive proj>c's and programs of the kinds we are describing 
here, to reach persons in greater numbers in order to stem the tide 
that will be so destructive to :he country. 

Senator Metzenbaum. We will be very happy to hear from you 
at our heaHng, Reverend Sullivan. 

But I will say to both of you that we al) have to be realists. One 
thing I like about the JEDI Program is that it is not cost— it is not 
a matter of saying here is $5 bil'lon out of the Federal Treasury. 
That is a challenge to us, and I <' j not have to emphasize that. You 
are as well aware of it as I am. 

I would hope that when you appear before our Ck)mmittee, and 
we will be very ha^py to have you appear. Reverend Sullivan, and 
we have already spoken with you, Mr. Jacob— I would hope that we 
might reason together as to how we can solve that which I consider 
to be extremely en seal and do it without just saying we are going 
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to throw billioDS of dollars at it, because the billions of dollars we 
cannot get through Congress under these circumstances. 

Reverend Sullivan. That is realism, and we realize that. One 
reason the Kennedy proposal and this concept of JEDI is attractive 
-o us IS because It is revenue-neutral in teims of resources. What 
you put in actually is less than the benefits that come out, because 
It is a saving on an ongoing basis that can benefit the nation. We 
realize that we hav^ to be realistic about the situation and the 
budget condition of this country, and in that light, we desire to 
work with you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Simon ard Senator Mikulski I see our 
Governor, Governor Dukakis, is out in the audience. We are glad to 
have you here. Governor. We know you have othex- places as well 
to go— we will not mention where those are today— and we will try 
and accommodate your program. 

But I want to give our colleagues a chance to inquire of this 
panel* 

Senator Simon. I can take a hint her^ Mr. Chairman 
First, if I may just respond briefly to my colleague, sinator Metz- 
enbaum. I think It IS great to have a program like this that does 
not cost anything. But I think we have to face the reality if we are 
really going to move on the problems that you are talking about, 
this nation is going to have to spend some money. And what we 
also have to face is the cost of not spending that money. 
I applaud Se/iator Kennedy and Senator Specter for this bill I 
;nk It moves in the right direction. But you used the phrase. Rev- 
erend Sul ivan, "social dynamite." I think it is out there, and I 
think we have to recognize that we are going to have to make a 
higher priority in this nation of putting people to work. 

We overuse the word "competitive" these days. Part of making 
America competitive is to make America productive and to use our 
human resources more than we have, and that is going to take a 
few dollars in investment. But we seem to be willing to invest dol- 
lars in mi^iles and submarines and all kinds of other things. Let 
us take a few of those dollars and invest them in this hum- n re- 
source. 

Now, I have one question on a comment that you made. Rever- 
end bulhvan that interested me, and I looked over the bill, and 
maybe the Chairman or someone on the staff can advise me on 
this. 

You L-.id that we ought to be using the community-based organi- 
zations in this. And it occurs to me that that really is a good point 
It we are talking about savings, why shouldn't we pass them on not 
simply to the State, bat if the State- Governor Dukakis is here— if 
the State of Massachusetts wants tc hand to the Urban Leaguer, 
u name of John Smith or Jane Jones, there 

ought to be an ability for your organization to share and to have 
. n incentive, frankly, and to be sble to employ people who— be- 
cause you understand the reality. 

Now, as I read the bill, Mr. Chairman, we say, "The Governor 
shall distribute the remainder of the amount so rr erv-ed in each 
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fiscal year to participating agencies, Private Indust'-y Councils, and 
so forth/' 

There is no definition of "participa ? agencies, your sense, 
Mr. Chairman, that ^'participating L^.ncies" might very v/ell be 
The Urban League, or anyone like thr.c? 

The Chairman. Well, we believe that we would give ma>:imum 
flexibility to the States in fashioning those eligible agencies. We do 
not try and restrict them. I think there may be circumstances 
where even the private sector may be involved. 

Senator Simon. All right. I think if we can even clarify that fur- 
ther along that line, I think your idea is basically a sound one. 

The Chairman. Fine. 

Senator Simon. And then, finally, Mr. Jacob, I just want to ap- 
plaud you. We have too easily said programs have failed. Some of 
them have not been as effective as they should have been, and 
some of them need to be improved. But an awful lot of programs 
did an awful lot of good that is not calculated, and just because we 
continue to have people on welfare does not mean that all these 
programs have failed. 

Mr. Jacob. Absolutely, Senator. 

Senator Simon. I am doing all kinds of talking, but if there are 
any comments the three of you have to my remarks, I would be 
happy to hea/'- them. 

Reverend L^^ullivan. I would like to add. Senator, I want to 
thank you. in the legislation, we talk about "may" use community- 
based onunizations, the probability. If it can be strengthened 
somehow in the legislation o that organizations that have been 
demonstrated to be effective ''shall" be or "will" be. We need some 
strengthening. Otherwise we will b€ left out when the resources 
even in the plan of JEDI come do^vn. Btlieve me, efforts be 
made in many areas to leave us out. 

We have to have that insurance policy, the insurance policy to be 
able to serve. So give us that insurance policy. We need that in this 
legislation. 

Mr. Jacob. And Senator, I would coi\iment on your statement 
chat America needs to face up to the reality that it is going to cost 
something to solve some of these problems. 

I think it is important for us in our effort to be political realists 
to also nnaerbtand, at least ii: my judgment, that our greatest 
threat is not from the Japanese. Our greatest threat is from the 
misuse of our human resources right here at home, and unless we 
are willing to make an investment to get people working in Amer- 
ica, the external forces will only be inconsequential in terms of 
what will happen to America internally. 

We have to remember that based on the data that is coming out 
from our government, that by the year 2000 there will be 67 mil- 
lion blacks, Hispanics and Asians alone in this country. That is 
going to be the work force we are going to be dealing with in the 
year 2000. And if we are dealing wHh people w}_o have no work 
history, who have no training, who have no skills, we are going to 
be in deep trouble. 

Senator Simon. I thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 
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Senator Mikulski. 

Senator Mikulski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My question will deal with disincentives to participate in the pro- 
gram. But before I do I would like to first of all thank the panel 
not only for their excellent testimony, but for their probably nearly 
^5 years of working in the community exactly on these programs 

1 know It has been fashionable to either bash the programs or 
blame the poor for the fact that we continue to have structural un- 
emplo' ment rather than taking a look at the economic restructur- 
ing of jobs. 

I am reminded of programs that I participated in to train people 
back in the late Sixties. We trained welfare mothers to participate 
in the garment industry only to see those jobs flee to the Pacific 
Kim. We trained welfare mothers to participate as welders in 
Ar- ericas shipbuilding industry to be able to earn goo^ livings in 
manufactunng-based jobs, only again to see those jobs go offshore 

1 do not think that our programs fail; I think our trade policy 
tailed in the loss of blue-collar manufacturing jobs where either 
^omen traditionally worked, or women had new opportunities for 

And as we examine the disincentives for participating in training 
programs, I hope we take a look at our failed and flawed trade poli- 
cies as part of that. 

And I would like to thank you for your 20 years of keep on keep- 
ing on and your continued work. 

Now I would like to also talk about some other public policv dis- 
incentives, r J ^lO 

When you are trying to recruit people to participate in these pro- 
grams, what disincentives do they run into that are government- 
imposed.^ For example, what disincentives from other go-ernnent 
subsidies would they Jose? 

If you are trying to recruit someone who is now getting $6 OCO 
say, on public welfare for a family of four, is in public housing, re- 
ceives Medicaid, is participating in a school lunch program, only to 
move to a $7,000 job where she then loses everything— is this what 
you are finding out there on the streets— and what can we do 
about it? 

Mr. Jacoe. Absolutely, Senator. I think we do indeed have to 
have the kind of legislation that allows people to transition into 
jobs and retain the necessary benefits that they need and that they 
already have under the present system. 

I think it is important for us to understand just some of the basic 
reasons why people cannot work. Health care is one of them Child 
care is another one of them. 

If we cannot put together a prograir. that addresses the reality of 
the circumstances under which the people that we are talking 
about are confronted with, we will be here ten years from now 
talking about the failed program. 

The failure is that in addition to providing training, we have to 
understand some of the constraints that people are working under 
Jt does not make sense for someone to take a $7,000 job and lose 
Medicare and lose public housing and lose what those other ancil- 
lary services are. 
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I think we have to also understand something about the market- 
place that we are dealing with We hear a lot of talk about the 3 
million jobs that are being generated. We have to recognize that 
over 50 percent of those jobs are paying $7,000 and less each year, 
so obviously, a lot of those jobs are part-time jobs, and a lot of those 
jobs are low-pay jobs. The kind of training we are talking about, it 
seems to me, is the kind of training that makes people equipped to 
enter jobs that pay them at liveable wages, point one; and secondly, 
we are talking about a program that retains the kinds of services 
that enable people to take advantage of work opportunities. 

Senator Mikui^ki. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time I have 
no other questions. But as a new member, I do not know if the staff 
has prepared an analysis of exactly what benefits are lost and what 
kinds of transition we would provide—for example, the Medicaid, 
the public housing. 

The Chairman. This is extraordinarily important. Many of those 
features are tied into the Finance Committee and what Senator 
Moynihan is working on. We have been working closely with Sena- 
tor Moynihan and Senator Bentsen as they are fashioning their al- 
terations and changes in the basic fundamental program. We are 
work^ g closely with them, and we would invite other members of 
the Committee to join us as we are trying to work out a common 
approach that will move toward the benefit package and then 
mov€, with our program, toward the various education and employ- 
ment and training programs, some health programs, tha. will com- 
plement what is happening in the Finance Committe'^ to make a 
meaningful one. They have both of those dimensions, and we will 
work closely together to make some common sense. Even though 
they are two different committees, it is a common problem, and we 
are working closely together. 

Reverend Sullivan. You have an opportunity, benator, to move 
toward genuine welfare reform with this JEDl as an opener, and 
you are going to have to deal with the Social Security process, and 

ou are going to have to find a way to transitionalize persons from 
welfare into independence. 

In the original Specter legislation, we tried to find ways that per- 
sons could remain for a year with all their benefits while they are 
in training and then be transitioned into jobs while they are get 
ting on-the-job, to be certain that the benefits they rer^eived were 
grer-ter than when they were on welfare, as an incentive to get off 
welfare. 

I want to say, too, though, that most people I know wouxd prefer 
not to be on welfare. But a method has to be found in America to 
help them get off of it so that they can have the same benefits and 
incentives while they are on it. i t i 

Senator Mikulski. Mr. Chairman, I would just note that I think 
one of the biggest disincentives is the loss of Medicaid. When a 
family moves off of welfare, if they lose Pledicaid and go into a 
minimum wage job, for which they often have no health insurance, 
this is probably one of the largest disincentives, because parents 
will do anything to make sure their kiJs have health care. 

I know this is of very great interest to the Chair, and I hope we 
have an opportunity to explore further. 
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n»% '^1*'""'"';J ""' 8'™ the assurance to the Senator that 

We w'ant to welcome my Governor. Mike Dukakis has been an 
extraordinary Governor in an exceptional State and doSe a 
truly^outstandmg job in this whole area of job training an^ wdfere 

We are very glad to have you here, Governor. We know that vou 
have a good panel with you here. I will mention their nlmes and 
then I know you will want to introduce them in a more subsSntl^e 

Dawn Lawson, a former E.T. Choices trainee is a current pm 
ployee at North Company; Carmen Colon, Another tJai^ee S ct?" 
rently an employee of E.F. Industries; Ed Farris is cSExeculVe 
Officer of E.F Industries, and Richard McAloon is Vice Sent 
of Corporak Human Resources of Aetna Life Insurance Companv 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL DUKAKIS, GOVERNOR COMMON 
WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS; DAWN LAWSON FOrS ^T 
CHOICES TRAINEE AND CURRENT EMPLO^^Te OF NORToS CO 
WORCESTER, MA; ED FARRIS. CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER F V 
INDUSTRIES. LAWRENCE, MA; CARMEN COLON FORMER E T 
CHOICES TRAINEE AND CURRENT EMfLOYi^E OF EF INDUS 

tries; and richard mcaloon. vice president of corpo 
Boston" mT ^™ life' and casva^y, 

a'SoSfor?w^'Vw^"^ very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
a' ologize for the fact that we were late. Apparently, the air iraffic 

mo"rnsf ' h""'^"*^'' 1.^^^" ^ad a n'Lous breakdown th 
thlih^tT^u^ T}^^ '""^^y an hour, waiting for 

AitT^^S^vidSjKf ^ 
Governor Dukakis. Mr. Chairman, what we need is high-speed 

Senator Pell. I agree. 

Governor Dukakis. Let me, Mr. Chairman and Senato-o deliver 
a very brief statement. I know Commissioner Atkins h'.s already 
addressed yea, and you have the details on E.T. The real stars of 

tie fofZlf'f/t' °" ?r and tho?e are 

the tol cs that I know you want to talk to. 

Senator Kennedy has already introduced them to you. Two of 

Mr'S It "S^S^^'^'Z °f over 8,000 employers that have 
hired E.T ^sduates, and of course, the two women to my right 
and your left are two of our E.T. graduates, and they will tell you 
their own ."tory and will be pleased to discuss it with you 
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I thought in starting our panel, it might be helpful to you to 
simply get a sense from me in a very personal way as to where E.T. 
came from 

In my first term as Governor from 1975 to 1978, I found myself 
facing the same baffling paradox that other Governors in other 
States are toeing. We went from 12 percent to nearly 5 percent un- 
employment in four years, added 250,000 new jobs to the State s 
employment rolls, and our welfare caseload went up. Our welfare 
caseload went up, and incidentally, as you know. Senator Simon, 
that is not unusual in many of our industrial States. It has been 
happening in the past four years. , , ..i. . u 

Try as we could, we could not understand or deal with that proD- 
lem. So like most Governors across this country, I bad my fling 
with Workfare, and we tried to do it carefully, and we limited it 
just to two-parent families so there was not the child care problem, 
and it failed, as it has failed for every Governor that has tried it. 

I was given an involuntary vacation. Governor King came in, 
and he tried his version of Workfare; it failed, it failed. 

I would suggest to you that the reason it failed is precisely tor 
the reasons that a number of you have already touched on this 
morning. The overwhelming majority of people on welfare in this 
country re single mothers with children. We have almost no men 
on welfare in my State, and I suspect that is true of roost S^tes. 
And unless we aV^ going to ask those women to abandon their chil- 
dren and/or give up health benefits for those children when they 
go to v/ork, then we are not going to succeed in helping them to lift 
themselves out of dependency and to become independent wage- 
earning, self-sufficient citizens. .,,,71 

So the basic concept behind E.T. was very simple. We have got to 
provide child care; we have got to provide good training t^r real 
jobs and we have got to continue thost r;:edical benefits for ai least 
some period of time after th^^t welfare mother gets her job so that 
she and her children will be guaranteed bome basic health security. 

V/e have also, as you know, involved the business comniunity 
and the nonprofit network that you have be» a discussing this 
moininc very actively in our effort. Training is pro-/ided with the 
help of JTPA funds and the JTPA network through nonprofit 
training organizations. These organizations providing training 
under performance-based contracts that require them not only to 
train but to place their trainees in jobs. No placement, no payment. 
I know that you have incorporated that same basic principle, Mr. 
Chairman, in the JEDI bill. . 

And you know, we have had great success at placing our wel- 
fare recii^ients, now over 30,000 E.T. graduates who have been 
helped to move from welfare to work in the past little more than 

three years. , , , , u 4. , 

Now it is not just that our caseload has gone down somewhat or 
that vve have increased welfare benefits by 32 percent in four 
years— good though those may be. I think what we have demon- 
strated is that it is possible to crack the cycle of long-term depend- 

^^IV number of families in Massa::husect3 on AFDC for five years 
or more has been cut 25 percent in the last three years. So nobody 
is going to tell me, Mr. Olrairman, that there is a kind of lump ot 
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^fn^Mi?!^"""" °^ ^^^^^^ ^ho Simply are either unwilling 
or unable to become wage^arning, self-sufficient citizens. ^ 

m^tfL^y f' ^''^'■51® °" welfare has been cut dra- 

Zufsteent"' ^^^P^^""* ^^"^'^'^^ °" welfare has been cut by 

J?" w^' ,^°W' taxpayers are benefitting as 

well. We estimate that the combination of welfare benef te no 
longer being required to be paid and taxes paid by our E Tl?adu° 
ates net after the cost of the program is either saving or Sding 
revenue in excess of $100 million. »c*viiig or aaaing 

Now, these statistics are impressive, but they do not tfll th^ 
whole story. For it is the human fac D of E.T. which so eloquenth 
H?mpn«1nn f^^ A"^ ^ '^^^ personally testify to the human 

nZnf /r"" P^'f,?^^ conversations I have bad with literally 
offv,.nf"'^ dozens of E.T. graduates. Dawn and Carmen being two 
of them and what it means to them to transform their lives the 
lives of their children and their futures and to become neopTe with 
lh!m ^ self-esteem and people who have a future ahead oi 

tJTr^J!.^''^'' ^""f^when we had our press conference early on in 

And w>fn^T'.=Ti?-'^-f u?",.?"^"' ten, was there. 

And when I asked him if his life was different he said, "Yes Mv 

S^ZTfi ft^f more." But that man h^s really, I think, hir;self 
done thlnfcVFT^^"/'^'^"'""'^'^ ^ ^ ^^^"^^ ^^at Dawn has 
a Site ■' " "^^"^ ^ ^ that in 

Now, because it has proven so successful, we hope that we c 

hf^ui'^y^''^ i^'^^'l' S«"^tor, of ust welfare recSiente, 
because we recogPize that there are young males out there and 

wS.f'^T °" vfelfare, but are floating around 

without education, without training, without a job 

""^^'^^ ^" Massachusetts are now enrolling in 
to tak^ «HvIritl ' f'^^ ^-^'vT ^^^P^"S people who are homeless 
«^ tiu I T^^^t u V;yP^ program and to find employment 

Si^ni decent housing. More and more disabled and retarded 
citizens are benefitting from the same kind of approach. And wft 
are ^omg a> go into our correctional institutions and begin to do 
F.T in our correctional institutions for men and women. 

Now let me conclude by responding to v'hat I suspect will be 
P««v fn? <l"!'t'°"' and that is fundamentaU ' this. "Dukakis, it is 
fn lufcc Ju^^u^'^^ ^ P^'^'^e--- unemployment -ate 

Zf^^^'^^T' '^^'""^ ^" ^^^^^ highe. 

"^""^ ^"'.r'^'" that we started E.T. when unemploy- 
ment m Massachusetts was nearly 7.5 percent-higher than the 
national average. So the fact that a State has a higher higher un- 
employment rate should not be an excuse for not getting movine 
on this program. & & & 

But there is no question, as I think Senator Simon has eloquent- 
ly documented, that if there are not any jobs out there, you canot 
expect people to go to v/ork. And that is a fundamen a^l proK 
and there is only one way to deal with that, and that is with the 
kind of aggressive economic development efforts that many Gover- 
nors and many States are attempting, that many of you are help- 
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ing us with, to rebuild our economies, to create good jobs at decent 
vfBges, and to make it possible for us to niake E.T. work. 

So in Massachusetts, in addition to E.T. we have, as benator 
Kennedy knows, embarked on a very ^gressive regional economic 
development strategy where we are focusing resources on those 
parts of our State that have been chronically depressed—and we 
have some; some of them, as you know. Senator Pell, bordermg on 
Rhode Island— and Southeastern Massachusetts today, as well as 
your State, are coming back very strong, thanks to the kind of very 
strong focused effort that wp are making in that region. 

In any event that, from at least one individuals perspective, is 
the E.T. story. , ^ ... . 

Mr Chairman, I want to thank you and your vx^mmittee tor 
wnat you have done, for your cosponsorship of t^e Levm-Moynihan 
bill and now for JEDI. I am very encouraged by what 1 see hap- 
pening here and by the kind of commitment and attention and 
effort that is going into this. . ^ t r ^ 

And let me say before introducing our panelists that I for one do 
not believe that this is one of those things that ought to be just a 
Federal responsibility. I think this has to b^ a shared responsibil- 
ity I think the States have to be deeply invclvea, and I think you 
have a right to expect us to be deeply involved and to commit our 
resources as well as yours. , . , . , j ^.u 

But if we can work together in a partnership which includes the 
business community, includes employers, includes nonprofit organi- 
zations, includes labor .nions, I think we can do some things that a 
lot of us for a long time have wanted to do. I am just very encour- 
aged, Mr. Chairman, by what you and this Committee are doing 
and by the kind of progress that I see here. 

[The prepared state' ent of Governor Dukakis, responses to ques- 
tions submitted by Senator Quayle, end a brief hist jry of the panel 
follow:] 
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Testimony if Governor Michael S. Dukakis 
before the 

Senate Labo and Huoan Resources Committee 
February 3rd , 1987 



Chairman Kennedy, members of the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, distinguished guests, thank you for this opportunity 
to testify on the issue of work and welfare — an issue in 
which t am proud to say that the states of this nation have 
demonstrated real initiative and real leadership. 

Let me begin by first introducin' the people here with me 
today who will talk about their first-hand experiences with our 
ET Choices program: Dawn Lawson and Carmen Colon, graduates of 
our ET Choices program, and Edward Farris and Richard McAloon, 
who lepresent companies which have employed ET graduates. I am 
going to make my testimony brief today because I know you have 
already received testimony from our Welfare Coaoissioner . Chuck 
Atkins, on specifics of the program and to give the Committee 
more of an opportunity to hear the rest of our panel. 
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I thought it would be helpful if I gave you soae l^lea of 
where ET came from and why we believe it has been so successful 
in Massachusetts and increasingly in other states which are 
using it as a model for their own programs. 

In my first term as governor from 1975 through 1978, I 
found myself and my state confronting a strange paradox. As 
our unea^ployment rate dropped from nearly twelve percent to 
five percent over that tour year period, the number of 
Massachusetts families on AFDC went up and, try as we might, we 
found this phenomenon impossible to understand or to reverse. 
So, like most governors, I had my own fling at workfare. And, 
like most Governors who tried workfare, I failed. 

Retired involuntarily from the Governor's office in 1978, I 
spent the next four years trying to figure out why our efforts 
to help welfare recipients move from public assistance to 
permanent enploymeut failed. And I watched as a slmi ar 
experiment by my successor also failed. 

Why did I and Governor King fail ? And why have similar 
programs acr.ss the .ountry achieved 8o little success ? Quite 
simply, because the overwhelming majority of families on 
welfare in this country are made up of single mothers with 
young children. And unless we want or expect those mothers to 
abandon their children for dead-end or make-work Jobs which, 
incidentally make faem ine-giblc for medicaid, such programr 
will be doooed to failure. 
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What makes ET dl ^erent from vhat we tried before is thai 
It finally recognized these fundamental truths. And t Ve 
program we have designed and which has been so successful deals 
with them In a way that says to these mothers and children: 
we're serious; we want to help you lift yourselves out of the 
hopelessness of dependency; and we're prepared to provide day 
care, real training for real jobs, and cont Inuea medical 
benefits for up to a year after we find a job if your employer 
does not provide his other employees with health Insurance. 

We have also Involved the private sector actively and 
enthuslaotlcally lu t^is effort. Training Is provided, with 
the help of JTPA funds anxi the JTPA network, through non-profit 
training organizations. Those organizations provide the 
training under performance-based contracts that require them 
rot only to train, but to place their tr^inlnees into jobs. No 
more training for non-existei- jobs. If our contractor wants 
to get paid, it must place its students after It trains them. 

The proof of the pudding Is In the eating. Over 30,000 
people on public assistance have obtained jneubsidized full or 
part-time jobs through ET , and the overwhelming majority of 
them have been in the private sector. Some eight thousand 
employers have hired ET graduates, and I have been told 
repeatedly by these employers how pleased they are with the 
skills and motivation of our ET'ers. i am very happy to have 
Ed and Richard here with me today to discuss this in ^re 
detail. 
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Of the people who go off of welfare rhrough ET , tbZ are 
still off of welfare ae year later. Moreover, ET has proven 
tUat wc can crack the cycle of long-tern welfare denendency: 
Since the Inception of the program, the number of participants 
on AFDC for five years or more has declined by 251. 

Finally, our taxpayers arc benefitting from as well. We 
estimate that last year, after deducting the costs of the 
program, ET saved over i 100 million in Federal and state 
welfare savings and new revenues from the taxes being paid by 
our ET graduates. 

These statistics are impressive, but they do not tell the 
whole story. For it is thz human f ice of ET which so 
eloquently documents i^s success. And I can personally testify 
to the human dimension from personal conversations I have had 
with dozens and dozens of ET graduates and their employers 
about their new found feelings of self-worth and self-esteem; 
the sense of independence tnat comes vlrh earning a paycheck 
instead of receiving a welfare check. Perhaps the most sL-.^le 
and yet eloquent answer I received from Dawn's son, Brian, best 
says it all. When I asked him If life was differe:it now that 
hio mother was working, he said simply, "Oh yes, my moo smiles 
a lot more these days." 

Now that ET hes proven so successful, we intend to expand 
it beyond AFDC recipients. People on general relief in 
Massachusetts oie now enrolling in ET; homeless people are 
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Bovlng through training programs based on the ET oodel; oore 
and more disabled and retarded citizens are demonstrating tnaf 
rhey» too, prefer eaploynenr and a paycheck to a llfetitae of 
dependency, and we soon expect to introduce ET-type programs 
Into our our correctional institutions as well. 



Let oe conclude by responding to what 1 suspect wi'l be 
your first question, and that is: it's easy for you to say, 
Dukakis, your unemployment rate last month was 3.3 % . tio 
wonder you're successful. What do we do in a state like West 
Virginia or Lousiana or Texas or Michigan where deep-seated, 
long-term ecorcmic problems are not providing the kinds of Jobs 
that have made ET so successful* 



My first answer is obvious. If there aren't any Jobs out 
there, then we can't seriously expect people to le«ive wtlf/ire. 
But I can assure you that we didn't wait until unemployment was 
3.3 Z before we launched ET . In fact, it was over seven 
percent, and we had not even begun to experience the kind of 
extraordinary economic succe'^s that we are currently enjoying. 
So, ET can work even when unemployment is at or above the 
national average. 



My second answer is equally obvious. A successful ET 
program must go hand in hand with an aggressive and effective 
economic development effort designed to revitalize those 
communities and regions of a state's economy that have fallen 
on hard times. And it is that combinat^.on a development 
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Strategy wh .h pays attention to regions and communities of ny 
state that have been chronically depressed for years plus an 
enlightened and effective employoent and training policy for 
people on public asslstan' and the unemployed and 
underemployed that has made the difference In Massachusetts. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, for 
this opportunity to speak to you today. I want to commend you, 
Senator Kennedy, for the strong and consistent leadership you 
have shown on the Issue of work and welfare. This was 
demonstrated last year when you co-sponsored the "Work 
Opportunities and Retraining Compact" (WORC) and is shown again 
by your sponsorship of the "Jobs for Employable Dependent 
Individuals" (JEDI). The JEDI bill Is an Important step in the 
direction of work and welfare reform and builds on the 
experiences gained from our ET program. I look forward to 
-wording with the Congress over the coming months to achieve 
comprehensive work and welfare reform which provides real 
.imploytent opportunities for our neediest citizens. 

Let me now turn to Dawn, so that she can tell you about the 
difference ET har meant to her life. 
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QUZSTIOKS FOR GCV^'OR DuyAKis rjpMirr-D ay sr»;;^7c:? c-a--: 



1. PioaSG give u<i your boat estixata tho nuxb^r of JEDI 
dllgibles that have bodn sor^-'od by the E7 progxa^z in each of i^q 
years it has been in operation. Hov rany of those would have 
qualified tor the first year bonuo? the second 'joar bor.uo? tne 
third year bonua? 



ET has plaood crvor 30,000 volfar* rcoipionts into 
uncruboidiacd full ac4 i>art«-tiro jobo ii roughly thro« yo^xrm 
of oporatioa* 01 thoo«r ertiiato that abourt ono-third, 
or 10,000, jacot JTOI oligH?llity criteria and thoroforo 
uould ovtmtually qualify for the firot yoar tonut*. 
TMa aaauEoa that an bt placenont couiits ev^ if it did not 
involve the state's JTFA agoncy. 

vtq aro unobla ^tiziat« tbo nuxtbor vho vould hav« 
qualified for scoond and thlxd y»ar bonases eisco va do r.oc 
now traok job 'Status for all ET plaoox^onts aftor orm yoar. 



3. What is your b«>t eatinato of th% total bonus that your 
state vould ha-v'^ received if JEDI had be^ in ©Xfecrt vhen tii« 
prograu started? 

It is diffloolt to •otliuta th« sffsct of JSDX on prior 
yoaxs of BT dxw to thm fact that KassachuMtts would not 
havs rsoaivcd its first bonos payxoivt until nearly tvis ^^naxs 
aftex tlM progxaa bogan* It often taXes up to a ysar to 
train a person beforo placement, evtin bofoxo ths "year of 
continuous e>sploy»ejJt* clocX bogins. Hovoviar, once tha 
bctnuAAs startsd f loving, vs sstisiatA that^ at a rata of 
3,3 00 plaontants s ysax, TCDZ first year bonus«A vould 
rccult in $7 million par year in additional funds to expand 
ST. Second and third bonuses voald add to tMs atiountr 

but tha flgureta ara hard to 6&tl»ata. 



3. Hov Bony additional JSDI sli^iblss do you estimate that your 
state w-ould havs served if JZDI had b^sn in affaot vhan th« 2T 

program started? 

^ith aboot ^7 million In additional rwsnM each year 
starting in Ootobor^ 1985^ ST oould havs plaoaii an 
additional 2,000 wolfars recipients each yoar in FY 1986 and 
FY 1987. BOvcTCX/ in tlio fctunft, it ia inportant to nota 
that thaoo fUttda fall short of x^lacing 7771985 WUC fu]:>ding 
lavoOs for oar stats. 
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4. Do you thinJc that additional F«doral requireaents or 
incentives ar« appropriate to ftnhanca tlie participation of CBO'5 
in th© JTPX progran in Kacsachuflottfi? If so, ^-hy do you think 
that that* organiration* are not ixving suf f iclor>tly uaod at 
preeont in your atate? 

LiXe all poteutitQ exrploycant and trmij)ing »ervic20 
providor* In Kooc«obucott», CBO'm hAV» a full opportunity to 
oubnit ocspotitivo bido to prtjvide appropriate uervicea 
througli BT. Koll run, high quality CJ««8 are p&rticijatij^ 
in our pivj i an^ ajid ira havo ito evidence thAt they oire b^^ii^ 
UDdeJiutllitetS, 
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Dawn Lawson , 
Norton Company 
Worcester , MA 

ET Graduate 



Dawn Lawson is a 29''year old Worcester resident v lo is the 
mother of one child. After being on welfare for scxe.. years, 
she enrolled in a word processing program as part of 
Massachusetts' Employment and Training (ET) Choices program. 

In December 1983, Ms. Lawson began working at Norton 
Company, a Fortune 300 manufacturing firm based in Worcejter. 
She began in word processing and has recently been promoted to 
managing salaries and benefits for Norton Company's overseas 
employees. Today she earns nearly ^18,000 per year. 

Since she went off welfare, Ms. Lawson end her son Brian 
have moved out of public housing and taken vacacions on Cape 
Cod. Ms. Lauaon recently started her own word processing 
business on the side and is taking courses toward a college 
deg ree . 



EF Industries Is Lawrence Massachusetts' newest b^gh 
technology company. Based in Hawthorne, California, t? 
Industries repairs computer circuit boards and supplies. 

Edward Farris started the company six years ago In 
Hawthorne, California, but his roots are in Lawrence, where he 
was born. Mr. Farris expanded his company to Lawrence last 
summer and located the firm in a newly renovated mill building 
— where his late father once worked. 



Edward Farris 
Chief Executive Of fleer 
EF Industries 
Hawthorne, CA 
Lawrence, MA 
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Carmen Colon 
Electronics Technician 
£F Industries 
ET Graduate 
Lawrence , MA 



A 24-year old mother of two children, Carmen Colon had been 
on welfare for four years yhen she first heard about the ET 
prograa. She had worked In a shoe factory for clnlmua wage 
before her vhlldren were born but ahe had no other skills and 
did not complete high school. 

Ms* Colon had an Interest In elecronlcs, however, so she 
enrolled In an ET funded training program In Lawrence. 

Lait suaner, after completing the 17-wcek training program 
with a 95X aveidge, Ms. Colon began working at EF Industries 
where she Inspects and repairs broken computer components. Ms. 
Colon now earns more than twice what she received on welfare. 



Richard McAloon 
Vice President Corporate Human Resources 
Aetna Life and Casualty Company 
Hartford , CT 
Fall River, MA 



Formea In 1853, the Aetna employs soae 40,000 people 
nationwide. 

At Its claims proceslng facility In Fall River, the comoany 
employs 800 people. 

Last year, the Fall River facility began using a local ET 
training program as a source of employees. To date, Aetna has 
hired five ET graduates at starting salaries of over i5,00 per 
hour In addition to full health and dental Insurance, life 
Insurance and tuition relcbursement . 
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Governor Dukakis. OK. Let me turn, if I can, to Dawn and ask 
her to tell voa about her experience, and then I will turn to Ed 
Farris to take a look at this from the employer's side, and go back 
to Carmen, who works for Ed, and then to Dick McAloon, who will 
wrap up. 

Dawn? 

The Chairman. Dawn, we are delighted to have you here. We 
hope you will feel relaxed and tell us your story. You are among 
friends, and I hope you realize that your story as well as Carmen's 
can give a great sense of hope to an awful lot of people not only in 
our State but across ^he country. So we are interested in your 
story, and we appreciate very much your willingness to share it 
with us. We hope you will just relax and tell it as it is. 

Ms. Lawson. ok. My name is Dawn Lawson, and 1 am 29. I have 
a 10-year-old son, Brian. 

1 was on welfare foi* almost seven vears. When my son was ready 
to go to school, they told me I would have to try to find some type 
of work. So right before he started I tojk a job as a nurse's aide. I 
was not earning very much money, and I was still getting Medicaid 
and food stamps and housing. I was getting everything except for a 
check. 

I was very unhappy in the job, and I went back to the welfare 
office, and they said there was a position open in a word processing 
course through the E.T. Program. It seemed so interesting, and the 
thing that I really was excited about was that you would have a 
marketable skill in a short time, and I could break away from wel- 
fare permanently. 

I was in the training program for about three or four months, 
and Norton Company, which I work for now, was backing this pro- 
gram up. They asked me if I wanted to try out an internship pro- 
gram and to use the skills that I was learning. And after a short 
time, they asked me if I wanted to become a full-time employee 
there. 

It has been really nice, because I worked as a wjrd processor for 
three years, and last month I got promoted to an international 
salarv specialist, which deals with handling all the overseas execu- 
tives pay and their taxes. 

I mean, E.T. has opened doors for me that would never have 
been opened before. Even in just the last year, I started my own 
word processing business at home, and I do resumes. So many 
things have changed for me. I have moved out of public housing, 
and I have taken my son on trips. I have been able to put him into 
a decent school. I bought a car. Just so many things keep changing 
and getting better and better. And I do owe it to E.T. for that. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. I understand that when we wanted to have you 
come down and testify, the company wp*^ reluctant to let you come 
down here because they needed you '^o luach up there. 

Mr. Farris? 

Mr. Farris. Senator, thank you for inviting me, particularly Gov- 
ernor Dukakis. 

I am about as private a private sector individual as you will find. 
My name is Edward Farris. I am CEO and owner of a company 
called E.F. Industries. We are primarily headquartered in Haw- 
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thorne, California. We have a facility in San Jose, and about the 
first of last year, decided that we would open a pilot facility in a 
town called Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

As an aside, my father and mother emigrated from the old coun- 
try in about 1916, and my dad worked as a janitor in the building I 
am in now, and more importantly, on the floor that we occupy. So 
there is a little bit of love and joy for the fact that I am able to 
come back to my home town. 

I have had the privilege of seeing systems work on both coasts 
such as this. Although living for 20 years in Los Angeles, my roots 
are really back here. 

Needless to say, I am here primarily for two reasons — one, to ex- 
press the success with which we feel the program in Massachusetts 
has been entered into. We have not only Carmen with us, but an- 
other employee, and we expect that by the end of the year we will 
have the benefit of 10 or 20 people engaged in the E.T. Program. 

But I would like to talk on the part of the private sector, on the 
part of industry. There was a question raised by Senator Mikulski 
as to have we ever calculated the costs that the employer would 
have to pay to equal those costs that a welfare recipient gives up 
by being employed. We estimate that to be about $9 an hour, be- 
cause if you consider the fact that today when someone joins us, 
they lose Medicaid; they normally have to give up their housing, 
their babysitting services — and this varies in each State, California 
and here. Our minimum wage starting salary would have to be $9 
an hour, and that takes into account the present tax structure. 

We are unable to do t:\at, and with the exception of maybe the 
Fortune 500— i am an entrepreneur of a small company. We 
cannot afford the training. We cannot afford to make up the bene- 
fits lost. 

I will give you a good example of trying to find a janitor in Cali- 
fornia. We cannot; we have to go to a service. Although a number 
of people apply, we would have to pay $9 an hour, or about $19,000 
per year, for a janitor in order to eq late what they would lose in 
benefits. 

That problem has to be solved. I would like you to know on 
behalf of myself— and I think I speak for a number of small compa- 
nies—that we are quite willing to help in any way we can. We just 
need the opportunity to help and be able to still conpete in the 
wage market. 

Thank you all for having me. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Carmen, we are glad to have you here as well. Thank you for 
joining us. We look forward to your testimony. 
Ms. Colon. Thank you. 

I am Carmen Colon, and I was on welfare for four years. It *vas 
not easy. 

I have two children* a four-year-old daughter named Abby, and a 
two-year-old son named Alex. 

I When you are on welfare, it seems that your children will always 
Iwant things you cannot afford. We live in public housing, and that 
makes me feel very alone sometimes. I did not graduate from high 
school. 
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Before my children were born, I worked in a shoe factory. I made 
$3.25 per hour. Then I got sick, and I had to go into the hospital 
and leave my job. After rny daughter w as born, I had to go on wel- 
fare; I had no other choice. 

Last year I received a flyer in the mail about the E.T. Program. I 
started in supported work as a file clerk at the IRS. I was not 
happy there. The job paid less than $5 per hour. 

Then I heard about the E.T. training center. They had a program 
in electronics, which I was very interested in. I found out that with 
E.T.. I could change my plans and get this training. 

I passed the exam. I passed the course, A^hich was excellent. I got 
a 95 percent average. Last summer I got a job at E.F. Industries, 
making $5.50 per hour. I have health benefits, too. 

I have a very important job at E.F. Industries. As an electronics 
assembler, my duties include: incoming inspection, installing engi- 
neering changes, and final inspection. I Icve my job because it is 
very challenging, and I know I will have a chance to advan ce. 

I had no idea I could do this, but I am glad I got the chance to 
try. Through E.T., I was able to get transportation back and forth 
to training My children also receive day care at the Merrimac 
Valley Day Care. I am happy with my job. I know I have a future. I 
am proud of myself. 

When I was asked to speak, I started to think about why I went 
to the E.T. Program. Well, I did it for my children and myself. I 
want to give them all I can 'md for them to have a good future. 

Thank you. 

Governor Dukakis. Mr. Chairman, I might add that this is Car- 
men's first visit to the nation's capital, so she is going to get a 
guided tour this afternoon before she goes back to Lawrence. 

The Chairman. Good. 

Governor Dukakis. Dick? 

Mr. McAloon. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, my 
name is Dick McAloon, and I am Vice President of Human Re- 
sources for Aetna Life and Casualty. 

Aetna is one of the nation's largest financial institutions. We are 
headquartered in Hartford, and we employ about 41,000 people 
across the United States. We do business in all 50 States, and we 
have offices in six Massachusetts cities including Fall River. It is 
about our Fall River office that I speak to you today. 

In 1986, five graduates of E.T accepted full-time positions in our 
Fall River office. Our reason for hiring these Ibrmer recipient^ of 
public assistance was really very simple. We needed well-trained 
people who were willing to work hard. We got five such people 
through Governor Dukakis' program, and they were already 
trained for us. 

They were tr?med by independent contractors and came into the 
employment market to compete with others for the jobs that they 
got. 

While Aetna's record as a socially responsible corporation is well- 
known, the fact that these E.T. graduates had received public as- 
sistance did not really affect our decision to hire them. 

The fact is they were good candidates for employment. They had 
marketable skills and I am sure were attractive to many other em- 
ployers. However, we believed, based on their training and their 
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desire to ^vork, that they could make substantial contributions to 
our operations in Fall River, and we have not been proven wrong. 

As Aetna employees, they are making meaningful contributions 
to our operations by providing data entry and other administrative 
support. They are receiving competitive pay and benefits and have 
the same potential for continued training, education and career de- 
velopment as their colleagues. 

Aetna is proud to be part of the Education and Training Choices 
Program's success story. The program works well, I think, because 
of efforts on the part of three special parties: first, the State of 
Massachusetts, which has demonstrated a willingness to work with 
business and community organizations to develop creative solutions 
for some very difficult problems; second, the motivated people who 
participate in E.T. and prove that with the right training and skills 
it is possible to move away from public assistance; and finally, obvi- 
ously, employers who are interested in hiring talented people who 
can and do make meaningful contributions to their operations. 

Many of you, I hope, are aware of Aetna's advertising program 
that underscores our commitment to be the best in the business. 
We have to hire people who are talented and highly motivated to 
help us make good on that promise. The E.T. graduates who work 
for Aetna are in fact helping us become the best in the business. 
Like ail of our employees in Fall River and across the country, 
they have worked hard to give our customers fast and efficient 
service. 

In summary, we are pleased with the E.T. Program and very 
pleased that some of the E.T. graduates have chosen Aetna as their 
employer. 

Thank you. 

Governor Dukakis. Mr. Chairman, as you pointed out, I am run- 
ning a little late on some commitments I have 

The Chairman. I will just say that this is an excellent panel. I 
would be interested. Governor, if you could tell us what kind of re- 
action you are getting from the other Governors, Republican and 
Democrat alike, in different parts of the country. Is tnere interest 
in this in other parts of the country? 

Governor Dukakis. Mr. Chairman, I do not know of an issue that 
I have been involved in with the National Governors' Association 
in now nearly nine years that has more Governors on a genuinely 
bipartisan basis more involved in trying to seek a constructive solu- 
tion. 

Governor Mike Kastle of Delaware, a Republican, heads our Wel- 
fare Reform Task Force; Bill Clinton and I, Tom Kean of New 
Jersey, and others, are deeply involved in it. 

We ^Adll have a series of recommendations for the mid-winter 
meeting of the National Governors' Association coming up later 
this month which I believe will get very stronff if not unanimous 
support, and they are very consistent with the kinds of things you 
are doing through JEDI, the kinds of things that Senator Mojoii- 
han and Congressman Levin and others are talking about. 

This if an issue which really has no ideological borders. I do not 
know of anyone in this country, whoever they happen to be, who 
does not believe very deeply that helping people to lift themselves 
out of poverty and dependency and become independent, wage- 
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earning, self-sufficient citizens, is not a very good thing. And I 
think you are going to have some veiy strong support on these ini- 
tiatives from the Governors who» to repeat again, believe as I do 
that we have every bit as much a responsibility to work on this 
problem as you do, and that only by working together are we going 
to make it happen. 

The Chairman. Well, I think that is very encouraging, because if 
v/e are able to get this passed— and I believe we will— then it is not 
just the resources that we are retargeting, but it is going to be an 
invitation to the States to take action, and it is going to be that 
kind of cooperative attitude. I think part of the impetus for all this 
legislation is what is happening at the Governors' level in the 
States, and that is to a great extent a tribute to both your example 
and also to your leadership. 

So we are doubly glad to have you here, both for the leadership 
you have provided on the program itself in our State and also for 
the work that is being done nationwide. 

Governor Dukakis. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. We will excuse you, and I will ask the rest of the 
panel if they would stay. 

Governor Dukakis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I just have really one question for our E.T. grad- 
uates, and then for the rest of the panel, and that is whether it is 
your belief that there are others who have been caught in the kind 
of welfare cycle that you have, who would like to take advantage of 
this kind of opportunity to gain useful and productive employment. 

What is your own sense and feeling, having received Aid to Fam- 
ilies with Dependent Children and other programs? Do you find 
that some of those whom you knew, who were rlso receiving those 
benefits, are now jealous of your success and would like to have 
similar opportunities to get the kind of training and education and 
job possibility at the end? What can you tell us about that. Dawn? 

Ms. Lawson. Just out of a personal experience of my own, a 
friend of miu * whose children were a few years older than my own 
son was, she was caught up in the Workfare Program, where she 
was forced to gc out and work She really was put in a bad position 
because she was forced into a position, and even to this day she is 
still receiving Medicaid and food sia nps. She went off welfare two 
years before I did, and she still gets it. I have been off for three 
years already. 

So I realize that my training is really what has done it for me, 
and now it is harder for her to get into it where she has already 
been established ir the work force, and now she feels like she is 
kind of stuck. Sho does not really have the options that she would 
have had if it haJ happened to her a little later. 

The Chairman. You mean with the other kinds of programs, the 
education and training programs, that have been the ingredients 
that have really made the difference, you believe, in terms of your 
own personal experience. 

Ms. Lawsom. Yba. 

The Chairman. Rather than a program that just places someone 
into a particular slot but does not give them the other kind of 
training or other kinds of support, and now they are not able to 
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move through the process as well as you have been able to move 
through; is that correct? 
Ms. Lawson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Carmen, what can you tell us from your own ex- 
perience? Do you think if this kind of program were available to 
others in a broader sense that people would take advantage of it? 

Ms. Colon. Yes. I have a few friends who got into the program 
and have been successful 

The Chairman. Do your friends want to do this kind of thing? 
When they find out about it, are they interested in pursuing this 
kind of opportunity? 

Ms. Colon. My friends do not know English very well. So they 
have to get education in speaking English. And afterwards, I told 
them about the E.T. Program, and it was not so difficult, the train- 
ing, and you get a lot of things out of it. 

For me, it has been wonderful, because I did not graduate from 
high school, and if this program did not exist, I would still probably 
be at home, or looking for another low-income job in a factory. 

I have advised a lot of people to get into this prcgram so they 
would get something out of it. 

The Chairman. Just a final question for both of you. Has it also 
made a difference in your children, do you think? Are they happier 
now, do you think? 

What about it. Carmen? 

Ms. Colon. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. Do you think your children now notice a differ- 
ence? 

Ms. Colon. Well, I have a four-year-old daughter, and she is into 
everything; she wants everything, and I have been giving her a lot 
lately. She gets more now than she had then, and I feel good, and I 
am glad she is always happy. 

The Chairman. Good. Dawn, what about you? 

Ms. Lawson. Yes. My son, Brian, was always very shy and 
almost withdrawn from other people. He was just shy. I suppose he 
did not learn where self-esteem comes from. 

When I started to work, all of a sudden, there was a bJq change 
for him. He started getting involved in all the sports at scuool, and 
he wanted to get involved in art classes and karate So now, I 
cannot afford to keep him with everything he we.ntii to do now. 
[Laughter.] 

But I '^o as much for him as I can. Every year, he started off 
with good marks, and as the year went on, he withdrew and his 
marks went down. This year, his marks went up even higher, to 
like all straight A's and B*s this term, where he was mor") B's last 
term. And he is just going up, and his teacher cannot believe how 
much of a change she sees in him just from semester to semester. 

I have noticed a big change. He is so much happier, so much 
more outgoing, and he is so friendly. It is a real big change in him. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you, Mr. Farris and Mr. McAloon, 
does this make sense from a business point of view? Let us get that 
question out of the way first. I would rather talk about the human 
development and I am sure you would, as well. But just for the 
record, let us hear you out on that issue. Does it make sense? 
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Mr. Farris. Certainly, Senator. Does it make sense? Yes, it 
makes a lot of sense. Not o^ly does it make sense, Senator, but it is 
essential that the combination of city, local. Federal anu industry 
find a way to properly bring into the work force those people who 
today we call unemployable. 

Our experience has heen that every individual we havf en. 
ployed, either from programs or off the streets, have a real desire 
to be successful. They want to work. I think that is a basic ingredi- 
ent in all of the people. 

We do not always give them the opportunity to succeed in their 
work. We as industry probably uo not invest enough in training 
them; wp are not patient enough m bringing them up to schedule. 
But again, we are governed by the margins in the products which 
we ship, so there is only so much we can endure. 

In summary, we have had experience on both coasts. We are very 
impressed with the Massachusetts program, although in California 
we do have a program. Governor Dukmajian has worked very hard 
to put a program in place. 

Everyone who has come to us has had a desire, a highly motivat- 
ed attitude toward making a name and a job for himself and his 
family. 

We have had tremendous success with Carmen because of her 
positive attitude, .cause of her skills levels, whu'h are quite high. 
And we hope that Dur program will be able to tiv. the four ingredi- 
ents together in some meaningful way, because I truly believe that 
there is opportunity for those people today whom we consider un- 
employable. They have the physical ability to do the job, and all we 
have to do is endow in them and put ?n them the confidence that 
they can do the job. And that is important, because so many of 
them feel they never can work; they are not confident. So how do 
you get someone who lacks confidence to be highly motivated? 

So I want to encourage you to move ahead with this, and I pledge 
for myself all the support I give U the nrogram. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. McAloon, I would be interested in two things— what is your 
experience with the E.T. trainees as to their enthusiasm and their 
performance, and also whether you think this has a national appli- 
cation. Aetna is a national organization, one of our preeminent 
companies, and I would be interested in whether you think it has 
national application. 

Mr. McAloon. On the first pan of that, I think there is no doubt 
that the five people— I have met each one of them individually anu 
I have talked with their supervisors — they are as turned on about 
their jobs as anybody I have seen. They tell similar stories to the 
ones that we just heard. They are excited. They are enthusiastic. 
Their supervisors think they are great. So you cannot say enough 
positive about the impact that we have had, anyway, from this pro- 
gram. 

Whether it has national implications or not, I think the answer 
to that is yes. I think the key to it is p^erhaps to start at the end, 
and that is to find the jobs that are going ,o be filled so that you 
can define the skills that are needed so you can structure the traix* 
ing program tc get you ther^^. As long as there is that kind of coop- 
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erative effort among the community organizations, the States and 
the companies, I think there is a very definite application. 

The Chairman. Well, that is «.ertainly a feature which ]s incorpo- 
rated in the program. We have seen the importance of that feature 
particularly in the JTPA. There are some other areas that need at- 
tention, but tl*at certainly has been a feature which I think has 
been very, very important and has made a very important differ- 
ence. 

Senator Siinon? 

Senator Simon. Just one question to Ms. Lawson and Ms. Colon. 

What is it lil 9 to be unemployed? Ms. Lawson, it was seven years 
for \ ou; four years for you, Ms. Colon. What does it do to you? 

Ms. Lawson. I think most people when they first go on, they 
think, "This is only temporary." But then, you are on it for a 
while, and you start looking around to see what is out there for 
work, and you start to realize that it is not so temporary. And your 
whole life is kird of like an open book. Tliey can look into your 
bank accounts— nothing is private to you. If you go to the doctor, 
they can call the doctor to see what is wrong. And it starts to work 
on your self-esteem, and you lose the motivation that you had. 

When I left high school I was fairly motivated, but I got preg- 
nant right after I got out of school. It works on the motivation very 
quickly. You go down, and you get treated like you are a number. 
You do not get treated with any respect. Elven going shopping, you 
hand them your food stamps, and they ere trying to see what you 
have for groceries, and you get dirty looks if you even buy a box of 
cookies. 

So eventually, it gets to a point where you just do not care any- 
more, and you just want to get anything you can. You jup* srve up, 
and you do not feel that you will ever be able to get oa^ ^ situ- 
ation you are in. 

Senator Simon. I thank you. 

Ms. Colon, do you want to comment? 

Ms. Colon. When I was on welfare, I did not like to be going to 
the office to renew, because like Dawn said, they will be going 
through your files, they kno>f everything about you. That does not 
give you any privacy. 

Like Dawn said about what they give you, it is not enough to 
support— for myself, I have two children, and what they gave me 
for the month, I would have to figure out what can I not buy, and 
what can I buy. 

I did not have any skills then, and I did not like being on wel- 
fare. 

Senator Simon. Let me ask you this, Ms. Colon. You mentioned 
you are not a h*gh school graduate. Are you trying to get your high 
school equivalency now, or is the program encouraging you to do 
that? 

RxS. Colon. My boss told me I could finish my education and go 
into college, so I can advance more in what I am doing, which is 
very good. 

Senator Simon. And is that simply your boss, or does the pro- 
gram actually encourage you to do that? 
Ms. Colon. Y es, it did— the program. 
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Senator Simon. Let mt commend the two of you and all your 
counterparts in Massachusetts, as well as the Governor for initiat- 
ing this program. To move ahead in this area, we are going to have 
to have private sector/public sector cooperation. And I particularly 
like your story, Mr. Farris, that you arj now the CEO in the build- 
ing where your father was once the janitor. That is what America 
is all about, and we are very proud of you. 

Mr. Farris. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. I simply commend both of you and the whole 
panel. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I want to thank all of you very much. I think 
you make the case as well pnd as effectively as it possibly could be 
made from every point of view. 

I wish we had more of our colleagues here, but they will hear the 
story— not as well and as eloquently as stated by you here, but 
they certainly will from us. 

We want to thank you all very much for joining with us, and we 
look forward to working with you. 

Mr. Farris. It will be our pleasure. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Governor Kunin, we are delighted to have you here today. We 
appreciate very much your willingness to come down here and 
speak to this very important issue. 

As you know, this is a program that is being fashioned in the 
Congress and Senate, but for its real success, it is going to depend 
upon implementation in the States. And I think, knowing your 
leadership in this area of concern, that we can benefit very much 
from your comments about this legislation and also about its appli- 
cation to States around the country. It is important not only to a 
State like Massachusetts, which has primarily an industrial and 
service-based industry, but to those States with more rural commu- 
nities, more agriculture, as well as enterprising groups of newer in- 
dustries. 

We look forward to your testimony, and we thank you very much 
for coming and appreciate your patience. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MADELEINE M. KUNIN, GOVERNOR, STATE 

OF VERMONT 

Governor Kunin. Thank you very much. Senator, and thank you, 
Senator Simon and members of the Committee. 

I really greatly appreciate this opportunity to share with you the 
Vermont experience, which is much newer than Massachusetts', 
but as you point out, shows what can happen in a rural State. 

I would also like to commend you and the Commit^'^e for the in- 
novative legislation that you are proposing in the JED. nil. I think 
it is really on-track with what a lot of Governors are e-cploring in 
order to really address what we believe to be the welfare problem 
of this country. 

Let me just tell you briefly about Vermont and then address 
more specifically your bill. 

Traditionally, the States have dealt with changing the welfare 
population through the WIN program. What we found in Vermont 
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was that WIN was geared primarily toward men and onl> for par- 
ents with children over the age of six, and reallv did not have the 
kind of support services that people need, not only to simply get off 
welfare, but to stay off welfare. 

What we are recognizing in the States is that there is an oppor- 
tunity not simply to change the statistics for the short-term, but to 
have long-term employment and break the cycle of poverty. 

Reach-Up is a program that has been in effect in the State of 
Vermont only »ince last summer, but already we are seeing some 
good results. We are emphasizing child care, we are emphasizing 
long-term commitment to this population of mastly single parents 
and children; we are focusing on them. We are emphasising train- 
ing. Each person receives a counselor and the kind of personal as- 
sistance that is necessary in order to break the poverty cycle. 

I think what we are recognizing is that t; ^ welfare population 
has really dramatically changed in recent years in this country. It 
is not strongly affected by economic cycles. In Vermont we enjoy a 
very strong economy at the moment, and yet we are continuing to 
see a welfare caseload that is not reduced to the extent that you 
would like. 

The htirsh reality is that it is not people who are unemployed, 
but people who have never been employed and who will not oe em- 
ployable until they are given the skills and the support to be able 
to do that. 

It is also a change in attitude. Jnst**ad of saying we are going to 
be punitive about this, and put the pressure on you to leave the 
welfare system, we are going to be realistic and give you the tools 
to leave the welfare system. 

That, I think, is a significant change that is happening in this 
country that your bill very well recognizes-by creating an incen- 
tive system for the States to say yes, we are going to make a long- 
term commitment. We found, as I am sure you found around the 
country and as a recent Congressional report just pointed out, that 
if you make a short-term coniinitment, people are right back on in 
a few months' time> and you hav3 not significantly changed their 
lives. This is what we are talking about, is giving people a chance- 
like the two women I was pleased to hear — giving them a chance to 
make really significant changes in their own lives, for their fami- 
litss. 

I think we also recc^ize that there are very disturbing statistics 
that, in this time of affluence, the children living in poverty in this 
country are increasing. And obviously, that statistic is going to con- 
tinue to be disturbing if we do not give parents earning power to 
help these families live in a decent and fair setting. 

So in programs such as Reach-Up, our efforts do that. JEDI, I 
think, is an excellent effort to do that. The results orientation — we 
have got to prove that we have kept people off the welfare system 
for a period of time before we get a reward — I think that is excel- 
lent. Your recognition of the support services to make that possible 
is very, very helpful to us. 

My only question would be about the up-front funds necessary to 
get going. We may need some further assistance in that regard. 

I was also pleased that you are including single parents and par- 
ents under the age of 25, and people who have never finished their 
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high school education, because that is a group that we target And 
while we are working to get the long-ter^i unemployed Sffhe wSl 
fare rolls, we also feel if you can break the pattern eariy a^ Tht 

IS tempora^, but before you know it, it becomes a pattern of life 

SlTIf/'/°?/'".^ ^^^""'^^ °" single motheiJ, giving thS.' 

the tools of self-esteem to be fully self-supporting ^ 

In conclusion I applaud this Committee's effort. I think vou are 
seeing once agaan that the American dream need not b^ conSerS 

ni^^^T^''' ^^^^ ^ generation of Americans who do 

need the hope and the support to get into the mainstream of *^ 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Kunin and resDonaaa in 
questions submitted by Senator Quayle follow:] responses to 
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STATIMSSIS BY GOV* MM3SL8IHB M. KCTOZM 
BSrORB 0. 8. SXtlATI ZJUIOIl MO BDIAH RESOURCES COMNZTm 
mROMT 3, X9S7 

KR. CBAIRKAN AND NBNBSRS OF TBX COKKITTSSr X WBt TO TBAKK 
YOU TOR XHVITHW MB 50 WBTIFY BIfORl YOU tOOKY OM TBI BUBJBCT OF 
m^fARB REFORM. MMIY OTBER ' 8PEMCBR8 BAVB BFOWW ABOUt THE 
PROBXiEMB OF WELFARE IB 1HB8B TIMES OF BUDGET CUTS. TODAY, NR. 
CBAIRMAB, BIFORB 018C08SIHC THE BIUJ MHICB RAVE BEEN PROPOSED , I 
ifAMT TO TAX* TO YOU ABOUT A PROQRAN XH VERMONT MBICH I FEEL QBTfl 
AT TBE BBART OF OOOD MEXiFARB REFORM. TBB PROGRAM ZS CAXiLBD 
REACH-UP, ABD XT Ifl AIMED AT PR07I0IBG BCOH0K5C SEIiP-SOPFXCXEHCY • 
lOlt OUR STATE'S POOR FAMXLIBS. FOR THE MOST PART MOMEH IB TSB8B 
FAMILIES HAVE A BYRIAD OF BARRIBR8 TO O^TSRCOItB TO OTTAIM JOBS 
VHICE OIVB TEEM tBB XHDEPEBDEBCB MRXCB TBBY DE8PERATBLY 8BBX. 

MY RBNARX8 TODAY, MR. CBAIRMANr MILL DEAL WITH THE 
FHILOBOPSY BEHIND THE REACH-UP PROGRAM IN VERMONT, A DESCRIPTION 
OF BOW THE PROGRAM WORKS, AND FINALLY, SOME EARLY STATISTICS 
ABOUT ITS OPERATION. PERMIT MB TO ADDRESS THE PHILOSOPHY BEHIND 
CHS BEBCH--UP PROGRAM. 

PRIOR BO THB H3SfiCH-UP PROGRAM, THE BASIC GOVERNMENTAL EFFORT 
BO HfiJP 3BB PO<a COT OF? WELFARE WAS THE WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAM. 
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VKVMMmm BLSEHHSRS, » XS XCOtm M WK. a WALDATIM HM. 
X BOOH DZBCOmiO WCM BAD frnXK LIM11A«0»8 IN VfWCOW. » 

m rzMT WAca, ii xsmorbo a basic omoejuPHzc not ~ sbat a, 

WAI MOST OP no fSOPLI 111 POVSATT ARB raUOBS. SBCOMDLT, WIM 
HAS A NAHDAIORt PR06SAM POX NBLPAR8 NOnSXS AS 800S AS 5HEIR 
yODHGBST axw SCRBBD BXX. VIOO, NIK NAS AIMED AT ABLB-BODIBD 
•am ON WBLPAU, ABO THB.OGAI. »• TO OIVB JOB A TOU, TIKB JOBj 
JOB, TO 6BT IHB FAKILY OPP WSLPARB. 

. MOST OP 3B8 HKB, TBB KIH PilOOIUM NAS B^AMATBD BY TBB 
MONBBR OP TOB PLACBONTS IT QBMBRATBD ABD miS lACT, IH ITS^P, 
ZOMORBD on OP TBB BASIC PBOBWM OP OBTTIBO PBO?tB OPP NSLPABB, 
PtACBMBMT BVALDATIOBS DON'T ASSIST TBB PBOPLB WITH TSB ORIATBST 
SOCIAL AHD.BCOBOMIC PBQBUENS • - T4B PBOPLB WO BBBO OOp" HEW 
MOST. ODB BBACH-OP PBOGBAM, WBICB STABTBO M THB MIDDUt OP LAST 
SOWBR, IS A CAMPOLLT THOOGHT OCT WTERVBSTION PROGRAM DB8I0KED 
TO BHA3LE JAMILIBS TO LEAVB TBB BBLPARB ROUS SO THBT CAB LEAD 
8BLP-8DPP0RTIBG ABD PRODOCTIVB LIVES - HOT OMLV POR A NOBTB OR A 
WAR, BOT POR THE LOMO-nntM. I BELIEVE MB MBBD NOT BE PUHITIVB 
IN OCR EPPORTS TO ASSIST WELPARE FAMILIES. BOT NX MOST BE 
RBALI3TIC IB RECOOKIEIK^ THAT SPSCIPIC PORMS OP ASSIBTANCE, IN 
TODAY'S NORLD OP WORK, ARE MBCBSSARY TO ACHIEVE SCTCCESS. ONLY • 
THRODOH snCH A PRACTICAL AND PATIEHT APPROACH, CAN HE BIPOWER 
POOR PAMILISS TO HOLD MBANlNGPOL JOBS WHICH LEAD TO SROE SCONOMIC 

SBLP-isopricxEucy. 
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LIT KB TELL TOO THB MTAILS OT THIC »W VEWiOHT IMXtlAtXVS. 
00» »HINI8TRATOR5 HXVl WW KKOWH THAT THB BXOGUT WtE OT ALL 
18 «AT WBLTARB JOfiCIPIWTS DO HOT MMT « HOWf » »CT# TBI 
0VP08IT1 18 TRUl. TBI NUOH HTODW OTO 9R0QXAM HIK)8 TO OTBICOIffl 
X8 BMABLZm A mSON OH IflFLARl TO 8BB 8BR OB BZ8 VALU8 AB A 
PBI80K* ALMOST UMZVXBBALLTi WBLPAAI VAKZLIBB BAVB BAD TBCXB 
SBLf-XSTBBM 8HATTEABD SCS 8T8TBK ZT8BL7. BBACB-OP X8 AN 
ATT«»T TO HBtP THB4 OWCOHB THI8« IT 18 TMtOlTTBP FOR THB 
PBOPLB l»8T n HIIO IfHO ARB ON THB AID TO KBIDT FAIIZLIB8 WITH 
CHILDRBH ROLLS. 

RBACB-CP IB AM 07BRALL APPROACH TO FROVIDB QOOO, XBAMIBQfOXi 
JOBS TO THB POOR. THB OOAtS ARB HOT OBLT JOB PLACBMBBT, BUT MOAO 
LOBO-TXRM SCONOKIC 8BLP-8U7PXCIBMCT FOR BltMLB PARBHT8. BB 
BBLXBVB THAT RBACH-OP WILL BICOICB A MBAHS TO BHD THB OfCLB OF 
POVBRTT m THB ORBBH MOOHTAIH 8TATB. TBRBB DBPAROMBHTS — 
WPLOXMBHT AW> T^AIMIBO, BOCIAt WBLFARB, AHO BOUCATIOB — ARB 
WORKHW COOPBRATIVBLY to avoid THB C08TLT COVBRHHBMT TORF BATTLB8 
AMD TARGET THB FULLB8T SAMQB OF 8BRVICBS AMD 0PP0RTOBXTIB8 TO 
RBACB-nP PARTICXPAMT8. 

REACH-UP IS NOT LIMITED TO SHORT-TERM GOALS, THERKPORBi 
PERFORMANCE DATA FROM THE FIRST SIX liOrtTaS OP RSACH-UP 00X8 NOT 
yZT SHOW IMMEDIATE INCREASES IN VERMONT'S ANFC ENTBRBD BMPIiOXMBNT 
RATB. FONDINO OF THIS PROQRAH, APPR0XIMAT2LY $3.5 MILLIOH, COMBS 
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WPA, iiMm.msKR, CMa. rBMns vocakoial act and irai, ntoK 
vu SBpAxntms of mxiTasb, wpLonottT add maow, and 

IDOCAKOW. At AN ADDmotAL BOOK 70 XH8 80CCSS8 0? »ACI-OT, I 

■AVB ASKS) tin vnutoRT miSLAnmi ms rm k« ADDmowt smts 

OWmL VOKDC 3D BXU XMCXBA8B «B STRXNOTH 0? TSI FROaRAII. 

FART OF TBI SDCCB88 0? BIACH-OF 0IPIHL8 QM VOi PARTICIPABTB 
aBTTZHU WBU FATZMC Mas. t BAVB B8TAU^«RX0 IHCRtTZVBfi MZTR TBS 
TJtBMOIT BNF&OXBB CONNOXTn TO «! SOCB JOBB AS 8BCX8IABX, 
mCKBR'g AIDB, B0CXXBBP8A, CIVIL BmZNEXXZRO aTOOIBT, AMD 
a»TB«. 8KI>I«nMI BAVI UXM ASXXD TO FBOVIOl OB-THB-^OS 
mZBIMO OB *M APPRBBTICBBHXF, AID 538 RBACH-W KtOOBAN WIL PAT 
WW OP TO 50 PZSCBBI OF A ZBAZMBS'S SAtJttt MR OP TO WB FXB8T 
•K NOMTHS Of BNPLOXNZBT. CO0BBBLOB8 Bo'rB HZTB TiB FART2CIFART8 
TO »80R8 THAT IHBIR BCILM ABO ASTITODBB ARB KM3BSD MITB TBI 
VROSPaCTZVB JOBS. 

THKRB ARB OTHBR DITAILS OF IHB R8ACH-0P PROORAM IHAT I IfOOH) 
MBB TO 8BARB WTB XOn, KR. CHAISMAB. BFFORTS ARB MADE «> 
WBAHCS BASIC SKIttS SHROOQH COISP0T8R-A8S18TBD IHSIROCTIOB. 
THBRB ARB COMPREHBSSIVB APPROACBSS TO OBT NONXB JOBS IH THB 
TRADES, NOH-TOADITIONAI, WORK ARBA8 THAT PRCHI8E BBTTBR HAOBS 80CH 
AS CARPBHTRY AHD KELDHW. TO SIHSLS PARENT OPPORTOHITY PROGRAM 
COMPOinSNT ENCOORAQES MJTHERB KITH CBILCR2N UNDER SIX TO BECOME 
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MLOtABXiBf ASSISTS THEK 2H BWWXIW THBXR HIQH SCHOOL DIPLOMAS* 
AND ZM K>RMZKQ O0AX*S fW AN ZKDBfSBDKMT fimnUS. A PASTICI7AMT ZN 
RBACH-OT KITH A COOHBttOK IfHO BBZiTS 8BT CAWOR QOhLti 

DST8XNXHM EKPLOTABIHW mOS, OFITOS TBCHHTQOBS XM JOB KDNTllW# 
AHD PROVXDrS tHXIRVIW PJUU:TIC»- wore am also DXKBCT RSfSRRALS 
10 8FBCXFZC JOBS. 

m ADDITION TO TBB WSItRALS, OTHIR RXSOnRCSS 07 tSZ PROQKAK 
DTCLDDl CLASSROOM TRAINIIW WITH TOITIOH ASSISTWICS, AHD COHKOMOT 
HORJC BXPKRmCE AS A BBOXKHIKO STBP TOWARD JOB OPPORTONITHS » 
THB PRX7ATB SSCTOR. 

QRUITSR atPHASIS IS Qivm TO CHILD CARS NXXD8 Of SXNOLI 
PARSHTS, PARTICULARLY IN THB CONTRACTS AWARDED TO COMMON ITT-BABED 
OROANSATIONS. MONEY IS PROVIDED POR TRAMHPORTATXON AND 
0HIPORM8# AND ASSISTANCE IS GIVEN TO OBTAIN A DRIVER'S LICENCE. 

IN 80MHARY, IF A SINGLE 2ARSNT NEEDS BOOCATION, CHILUCARE, 
OR TIKE TO DECIDE, SHE WILL OET IT ONDER THS REACH-OP PROGRAM. 
FINALLY, WHIN A PERSON GETS A POLL TIME JOB, SHE IS AWARDED A 
flOO CHECK TO COVER ANY NECESSARY &CPSN8BS. 

WE HAVE A FEW ST*.TlfiTIC8. THE MOST SIGNIFICANT ONE TO ME, 
PRIMARILY BECAUSE '.'HE PROGRAM IS IN THE EARLY STAGES, IS THE 
NUMBER OF INDIVIDOALS IN TRAINING UNDER WIN IN THS LAST HALF OF 
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-\US, CQH^fiSMD TO THB moO^ IN TRAIHIIW DNDBR RKACH-OP TOM 9SI 
LAST BKLf or 1986. IT 8H0^ AK XKCRIASS Of 21 PERCWT, (A 9i6n 
.550 TO €64 FWPM 2H 5RA1HXW. m NUBNERB AtSO SHOir, fOR «S 

mXOO, A 6.5 PKRCKMT ZHCRBAfil ZM IBB AVBRAOB NAOB AT WTRT 
INTO WPtOaONT, A 27 FBRCEHT ZMCRSASX ZN IHB KUrJBBR OF MKLTAIUt 
MCIPIBKT8 ACIIVBLI PAfcTICFATUW IN BttLOYMBNT AHO TRAININa 
PR0QRAN8 AND N087 SIOHIFICAHTLy, A 50 PSRCINT KIOUCTIOM IN THB 
MONBKK OP WXLPARI CLIBRTS JWC^CLIMG THROIXIH THB TRAlNXWa AND 
PZiACSNSNT SySISM. 

7HI8B ARB ilARLY UIDICATORS BUT THEY ARE BNCOURWlNOi tfB ARB 
ON THB RIGHT TRACK* I BRLII71 THB REACH-DP PROGRAM 8A8 PROVIDBD 
BBIf HOPE AND OPPORTTOITI FOR POOR FAKILIBS IN VBRMOHT. KITH 
CDFPICIENT SUPPORT THB REACH-OT IMPACT KILL GROW IN 5HB QCMimi 
ZBAR. 

MO HAVE A8KB0 MB TO COMMBHT W BILL NOK BEFORE YODR 
CCNMITTEEi THE JOBS FOR BCPLOIABLB DBPENDBNT INDIVIDUALS ACT 
(OEOIU 2^ 

LIGHT OF VKPMONT»S BXPERIBNCE IN REACH-UP, I IfILL FIRST ADDRESS 
WE JEDI ACT, AN INNOVATIVB AND RESULTS ORIEaTBD PROPOSAL 
DB8I0NED TO LBT STATES SHARE IN THE FEDERAL 8AV1U08 THAT ARE 
PRODUCED THRODOH BFFECTIVB WORK TRAINING AND CHILD flOPPORT 
DRAINING PROGRANS. 

-6- 
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O X A6RSX THAT THZ MOST SlSKABUt SJiVXHaS KILL CONS BY 
imCTXVlXY DKALXHO WITH TBI IiOtW-TBRH WBLfARB mULtf 
THCSB OBI ASSXSTMffCX COKTZMOOOfiLT FOl MO WM OR MORS. 
BUT XH VERMONT Wl DO MOT XiXMZT OOR PROGMC mORTS OKLY 
TO TSBSB FAMIX1XB8. 80KB 07 OOR W0» HXTH YCOMQ SimZJE 
PABEMTS 18 MORB BmCTXVB XM PRBVBBTXMQ lOMO-nBM 
DBPSMDSNCY OH HZZarABX. THBBBrORB Z MBLCOKI TBB FACT THAT YOO 
BAVl ADDED TO TSB BXLL TBAT T8B BONUS mOQBAN WXLL COVBB 
PARENTS NBO ARB UNDXB ItLYBARB OLD OR MEO SAVB BAD MO 
8K0MOARY BDUCAT20N. I ASSUMB THAT THB JKDX PROQRAM 8HARB8 
MY VX8X0M TBAT MX MOST LOOK RBALXSTICALLY AT OCR C'iAHaXMS 
MBLPARI MPOIATION AND ITS «0B MSXDS. THE MWORX^K OP 
PAMILIB8 ARB NOT OH MXLPARB BBCAOSB TSBY HAVB LOST THBXR 
BARNIUS POWER. THBY NEVBR BAD XT. 

o TEBRE70RX X StTPPORT BASING THB BONUS SIMPLY ON THB AKHUAL 

NUMfiBR OF BIOI PXSlC MBLfARB RECIPXBHTS WHO BNTBRBO EMPLOYMSNT 
AMD 8TAYXD THBRB. 

c THROUGH TRACKING SYSTBMS IN THB DEPARTMENT OP BOCXAL MKPLARB 
AND THB U8X OF QUARTERLY MAGB DATA IN THB DBPARIMRKT OF 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING, VERMONT COULD DOCUMENT TEE 
CONTINUED EMPLOYMENT FOR THESE INDIVIDUALS OVER THE 
THREE YEAR BONOS PERIOD, AND THUS ESTABLISH THE STATE'S 
EtlTITLEMENT UNDER JEDI. 

-7- 
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O 0011 BtrMnttHT ETPORTS ». BUAU Of aozVIOOAM »IHO 

mmj> Bi sLzonLS fok jioi BoxoMt »vb mvqiv»x.. .a., 
m DZPMtntBKTi OF unoaan MB:4«atx>oi— imiai;- ' 

aCLOOU BCPLOXMSfS BOCVXCB aCaTOPIW...imi ja> ;SV^vrr;», 

*CCM» TO nAXXXM.reiM lHOM.jrtPA :— TBI .OVJUtlMMS 

07 BOCIAL IttLFAM MTO Sffl DBPAima«T;Or.B0aCATI0B. aHBREfORI 

I cotofno TOOT usznjisoM Nsiai tMMxtt .Qimntou n • 
oi8»isoT» Bomii rmu » •aTs,j»wcii«, «brvjc»:©smvkt 

ARSAB, Am) COMirom »MKD.«8Ml»AJiOM..W0,.C0irattBC« SO W» 
WOGRAM, HQS JU8T SO OB JWA flUOMZtU SXBTBt; ^ - 

O iOW PMPOBAL TO DIDICAIl 15% OF TBI B0KD8 RBVBSUES FOR 
ADJUM18TRATI0B IfZLL BffiUBCS SZUU* ABltXTXlS-SD WLFIU, 
m OOALS OF TBB OMZJWt. .a;J« COWmiBT 1ttl^«a«ai.^ 
«L80 COBStDlR A NOSEfT IBCWIlva^ srOW)- TO .PROVIM BO.tBir: ~T 
OPFROKT RXSODRCIB. 



o THR008H CHILD CARS, SOU t-UIWllO AMD KILI, BDILODW (SOCS . 
AS DB8ZQNXC IM JBDI) Wl CAB 6IVB SHBSB Um XSCOa FAMIias 
KOROMIC 881F «USTICl»cr.FOR TBI FlR8S..tX»US. VSKS I8.30?f 
THB CVCLl OF POmn CAHNOT OHY BB XNTBRRnPTED 30T 
PBRNAKENTLY BROKER. 

o FXNAU,? THB JEDI ACT KILL T'ABLS MANY STATB8 TO POIXOW THR 
fiOCCSflS OF VERMOUTHS RBACH-UP ASD HAflSACHOSBTTS ' ET CHOICES 
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PRWRAMS. IT 18 C0HS18TBUT WTH « BtROm BBLIEl WAT 
pXOPtB W HEJAM HWT W HOW AMD TWT rtDERXL AHO 8T;iIB 
ASSI8T1UCE HOST B. tJMVnSD TO MMOVB BARRURS TO THX 
MOWCPLACl. BUS JBDI IKTIATOT ALSO «CPHA8«B8 PRBVIHTIOS. 
1 AKD Mm OTHSR C0VB1W0R8 BSLIIVS TBAT A " HIVBiTXTIVa 
APPROACH IS HORB COST IWICTIV* AHO HOMANI TEAS THE MORS 
RB8TRICTr/a PROPOSALS COMMa WOK TBI ADMINISTRATION. TBX 
K^TIOMAt OOVBRNORS- ASSOCIATION WlTIATIVl IS. AS TOO KSOK. 
A MA88IV1 WWRT TO BRIAR DOKM THE BARRIERS, AKD 71R8 IN MELI. 
WITH THS JEOI PROVISIONS MBICH PROVIDl IHCBNTIVBS TO THK 
STAIS8 TO TAKE TEB RECBSSARY ACTIOMS. 

KNAUT, I 80PP0RT THE 08X Of TSE PMUTORHASCI STANDARDS 
SPKWIBD nJ BOTH OP OTKBl BHAS -- IHK ACKNOMLEtXJB POSITimt 
;TH1 8TSPS THAT K08T BE TRJODJ BX Q07ERHMSMT TO EMPOWER DEPBTOBNT 
PAMILIES WITH CHIMREN AND SBT TBIM OCT OP THl CYCUI OP POVERTY. 

THANK TOO, KR. CHAIRMAN AND KBMB3R8 OP THB COMMITTEE, POR 
PBRMITTDW ME TO TESTIPY BBPORB TOO TODAY. 
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STATE OF VERMONT 
RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS FROM 
SENATE LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES COMMITTEE 

r Governor Madeleine m. Kunin testified before ♦-he u S Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Committee on February 3, 1987 Thf 

precise figures could be provided. 

eliqibi^s IKff^^Sr^- — ^ estimate of the number of jedi 
lii2ibi£i that have been servefTn state br^JTPATwifroF^ 

.prvpr?r"^^K "^'^ estimate of the number of ;£di eligibl->s 

employment and remained employed after a !o day ?onow up? 

'^piojerat'"'"'' r'"" „ ""•'^ " Potential JEDI 

4 or'ltll "° Qualified for 



FY 85 
FY 86 
FY 87 



lOCO 270 
1030 278 
1200 324 



Bonus 

120 390 
120 398 
120 444 



average ftNFC grant plus cash value of food stamps and averaL 

TltiT'^'^7T''.V°'' f/"'"^^^ °' '^''"^ (^rmont-s average case 
fsriAn,.? would.equal $717. 58/month or $8, 610 . 96/ylar A 

eUgme c^^e IIT^ ^ $6, 458. 22 back to the state for each JEDI 
►k;?; V continued employment into second and 

recetve'':s"a'L'xfmSm the^K^"^''"^'' ^"-"^ ' Vermont woutd 
receive as a maximum the bonus amounts shown below: 



Year 


# JEDI 
Qualified 
for bonus 


Bonus Total 


FY 85 


390 


$2,518,698 


FY 86 


788 


$4,249,501 


FY 87 


1,232 


$5,420,591 




TOTAL; 


$12,188,790 
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03 HOW many adc itional JEDI eligibles do i^ou estimate woul| 
have ^^er^iT^MTM. EH iJl ^^^^^^^ the ^ three ^^ears? 

Response: Clearly, the bonus would provide ^ i^j^"^ , 
incentive for the State to dire',:t more employment and training 
resources to individuals on welfare two years or more, "^-^h the 
REACH OP orogram in place now, (which enhances coordination of 
^TOA fundr^'itrwiN, Title IV-A from welfare, and our employment 
service) we arc hoping to achieve -Jnployment for approximately 16% 
of the entire caseload of recip' nts on welfare, two years or 
longer. If the J2DI incentive payments had been in place during 
FY 85 and FY 86, we might have been able to match our FY a/ 
performance, and achieved employment for 108 additional recipients 
on welfare two years or longer. 

We a-e hopeful that an incentive program like JEDI would help 
direct more resources to individuals on welfare two years or more. 
This group generally requires greater resources because they have 
more barriers to employment. Many existing employment and 
training programs are placement driven, and tend to serve those 
individuals more ready for employment than defined in JEDI. 

Q4 Do you think additional federal requirements or 
incentivesi re appropriate to enhance the participation o| 

Z li^Tt^hl^d organizations in the JTPA grog ram in Vermont. If 

s^. why do you "hink these orcfanizations are not being 
iufflcierTtly t^setTat present in your state? 

Response: We are involving community-based organizations in 
our employment and training programs to the extent that funds 
allow In REACH UP, these organizations provide preemployment 
services and one-on-one support to welfare recipients that our 
social service staff in WIN cannot provide — given current 
federal funding restrictions. Incentives that would support the 
network of state and CBO services already established in Reach Up 
would be extremely helpful in light of the budget cutbacks 
experienced across employment and training and human service 



programs . 



Prepared by the Vermont Department of Employment and Training 
(2/10/87) . 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

'^""•^ ^ 1^"^® I'it about your Reach-Up pro- 

gam, how you incorporate the training, and the outreach alpecte 

Governor KUNiN Yes. About a year ago, I asked people in mv 
enSri'nn^r?' ^""'^ '"f ^ ^ prograiTthat gave w?l?are ^ipi^ 
S^SiSble^l^? ""^TT^ ^ permanently stay off welfare, if that 
w possible. And with the new administration, we had a new De- 
partment of Employment and Training Commi^ioner, a new SociS 
Welfare Commissioner, a new Secretary of the Agency of Humkn 
Services, and some of the turf barriere that sometimes exSt S a 
bureaucracy, even in the small State of Vermont, were broken 
down. They were very eager to work together in a comTatible way 
vl^?,- with the Department of EducatioS so it wi 

hJZt "»^ested quite heavily in advertising, with television, with 
brochures, with posters-getting people interested in the program 

The whole focus of placement in joBs is not a minimum wage job 
but if at all possible; to place people in jobs that pay higher waiS 

I cannot after six months give you a real evaluation of the pro- 
gram because it is obviously too soon. But we are seeine some 
m^est returns, even at this early stage. One is ?hS thS !hZ 
a 27 percent increase in the number of welfare recipients in the 
^load who are now in employment and training progr^s^Sd 

crease m people who are recycling back into the welfire systern! 
«i ^llu -"u.^*! ^•'f ^ ^^ly- but I really believe we 

ri^ vo. \ feel vey confident that the Idnds of sto- 

nes you heard from Massachusetts, you will also hear from Ver- 
mont, and that you can hear '".•om any State in this country if we 
put the resources in the right place, if we are patientVandTf 
we do not simply go after immediate short-term results, but recog- 

The Chairman. One of the features that is in your program is 
f 1!'^^'"^ person becomes in the prS 

ShSs ^"^"^ ^ ^^^"^ ^ 

Could you tell us a little bit about that concept? 

n«SZi"°f.^".^'''- Y®^.- '^^ '^^"'^eP* ^ that the client has a lot of 
personal attention. And the pressure is not simply, "Get a job " 
But the pressure is, "What are you good at? How do you build up 
your skills, and how can we help you?" For some people, they wifi 
counsel to go into a program at the local business college; they will 
be counseled to take it one step at a time-adult literacy program. 
But there is not the kmd of pressure that used to be under the 
\jaN program and that used to be under other programs that 
sii^ly. We want to move you up and out." 

The perbonal attention seems to be very, very important because, 
as you may understand from all your previous ex^rience in this 
area, often these clients have many problems, and it is not just one 
step that IS going to enable them to put their lives together, and 
the counseling is a great assistance in that regard. 
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The Chairman. Are you using the community-based organiza- 
tions as well? have you found that they are the most effective in 
terms of reaching your objective? 

Governor Kunin. We are using just about everything we can use. 
We have enlisted community-based organizations. I think that is a 
-ood part of any legislation, to have an incentive but not a man- 

l^am pleased that I gather there were some changes in Senator 
Specter's bill, and the two bills, I gather, are now combined. I think 
the States should be allowed as much flexibility as possible in de- 
signing exactly how they do their own programs. 

We for example, have put a lot of money into child care pay- 
ments. That is an area of the budget that I have recommended a 
major increase in. I think things such as child care, transportation 
and working with community organizations is important. 

The Chairman. Do you find that child care and health benefits 
are an important ingredient in terms of the concerns? 

Governor Kunin. Absolutely. We extend health benefits under 
this program. And I would surmise that if there is one disincentive 
to leave the welfare system, it is the loss of health benefits, and 
that is extremely important. 

We also give people a $100 check once they get a full-time joD, 
and that check can be used for whatever they wish to use it for, 
whether it is clothes, or it is transportation or whatever. 

I thought maybe there would be some outcry about that, but 
there really has not been. I think that the public is more under- 
standing of the whole cycle of welfare and what has to be done to 
interrupt it. And this bonus is kind of a carrot, and it also is a real- 
istic bonus that you may need when you get a job and suddenly 
need the new wardrobe and everything else that goes with it. 

So we have really looked at, step-by-step, what are the barriers 
to leaving the system, and then kind of worked backwards to erode 
and tear down those barriers wherever possible. And under the 
present system, often those barriers are simply insurmountable. 
And I think our role as government has to be to pave that way 
whenever possible. , x u * i,^^^ 

The Chairman. Finally, as to the business community, what Kind 
of reaction have you had from them? ^. i 

Governor Kunin. The program has not been operating long 
enough to have the kind of experience that Massachusetts has had. 
We are going to be working very closely with the business commu- 

"Vhere is a low unemployment rate in the State of VeixTiont at 
the present lime, and there is a labor shortage in many areas ot 
the State. So this is an excellent time to create a new inflow or a 
new source of labor that otherwise would be untapped. . ^ , , . 

So I believe if we have the right communication with the busi- 
ness community that they will be receptive. They are certainly 
eager to have a well-trained labor force, and they are having a 
hard time getting that in certain areas. 
The Chairman. Senator Simon? o. , x t 

Senator Simcn. Just very briefly, Governor, first let me say 1 
have heard that the Governor of Vermont is one of the outstanding 
Governors of this nation, and your testimony simply confirms that. 
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^ On your program, I like particularly the counseling and the $100 
cneck, which is something I do not know that any other State has 
tried, but It IS a very practical kind of a gesture and carrot. I like 
the idea. 

The testimony of the two women from Massachusetts, Dawn 
Lawson in response to my question said, ''You get to the point 
where you just give up.'' And there are just a lot of people in our 
society who have given up, in Vermont, in Maine, in Illinois and 
everywhere else. 

And then finally, Mr. Chairman, the Governor in her opening re- 
marks talked about the additional children on poverty. In the last 
six years, we have added three million children to the poverty rolls 
of this country. There have to be ways ^o change that. We are not 
doing what we should be doing for the future. 

So I commend you, and am pleased to be part of this hearing 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Kunin. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Governor, for your excel- 
lent testimony. 

I hope you will let us know as we go through the year ways that 
we can work with the Governors as well. There seems to be broad 
interest with the Governors in this program. We want to work 
closely with them. We are ver^^ interested in ways that we can 
fashion legislation to make it more attractive and acceptable to the 
different groups. But clearly, one of those important elements in 
the success of this program is interesting the Governors in this, 
and you could be very helpful to us in that. 

Governor Kunin. Thank you very much. Senator. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for taking the time. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Leahy and responses of Rev- 
erend Sulhvan, Mr. Jocob, and Mr. Yzaguirre, to questions submit- 
ted by Senator Quayle follow:] 
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Statement by Senator Patrick Leahy 
Submitted foe the Hearing Record of the 



Senate Laboc and Human Resources Committee 



Pebcuacy 3, 1987 



I am pleased to have this oppoctun.ty to take pact in a 
debate that will undoubtedly occupy much of the Nation's 
attention over the next few yeacs--welface cefocm. 

Few would disagree that ouc welfare system is in need of 
cepaic. The President says he will send to Congress his plan fo: 
revamping welfare programs. This Committee and others in both 
the House and the Senate are holding hearings, engaging the best 
and the brightest minds in the debate. 

in Vermont, our best and brightest are already digging in, 
and making welfare reform work. In unprecedented show of 
cooperation among state government agencies, Vermont's 
Departments of Employment and Training, Social Welfare, and 
Education, in conjunction with Governor Madeleine Kunin, pooled 
their resources and crafted a new approach to serving Vermont's 



Reach-Up. It combines aggressive outreach with across-the-board 



poor . 



The culmination of their efforts is a program called 
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support— including child care, transportation, education and 30b 
training — to offer real choices to people whc desperately want 
self-sufficiency and work. 

It IS perhaps no coincidence that this new approach to 
welfare, which recognizes the special needs of women in poverty, 
is the work of four women. 

Reach-Up has been in place for less than a year, but early 
indicators show it is working. Governor Kunin is here today to 
talk about Reach-Up. i support her in this new initiative and 
hope that Vermont's example will be of help to other states 
trying to bring economic independence and self-worth to every 
ind ividual . 
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QUESTION 



SENATOR QOAYI^ : Are you concerned that the incentives to serve welfare 



TOthers that are contained in the JEDI bill will reduce 
service to males and particulaurly to minority drop-out 
mles? If not, why not? 



ment the AFDC-UP option, this should not be an issue as 
the designated head of household can be either rale or 
female, thus allowing for males to be included m the 
targeted JEDI population. However, for the remaining States 
who have not taken the AFDC-DP option, the incentive issue 
you've r2dsed could potentially be problenatic. Ihe National 
Urban League has been concerned that the long term uneirployed/ 
including especially minority males with liinited 
e:<perienoe and education, have not benefited from job 
training and placement services that should be already availa- 
ble to them under current JTPA law. For this reason, we had 
supported their inclusion ^or targeted outreach and services 
under the <^»ortunities for Elrployment Preparation Act of 
1987 which was re-introduoed in the 100th Congress by Senator 
Specter emd Senator Dodd, Including this special population 
in S,280 begins to address your concern for those States who 
do not irrplenient the AFDC-UP program. We would further recoo- 
mend that the Job Training Partnership Act be additionally 
strengthened to insure that this targeted population be reached, 
whether throuc^ JEDI or through other JTPA titles such as 
Title III for dislocated workers, stand ready to work 



MR. JACOB: 



For the approjcimateJy 26 States that have chosen to irrple- 
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with you in devising a creative approach for reaching, 
training/ and placing minority and other males v^o have 
multiple barriers to errployment and who have been persis- 
tently neglected under our current jcb training institxi- 
tions. 
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f OICsofAmertoa.lnc.lOOWestCoulterStreet Philadelphia. Pa. 19144-3496 • (215)951-2200 



HCV LCONM9UUJVAM 



February 8, 1987 



The Honorable Dan Quayle 
United States Senator 
SH-524 Hart Senate 

Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Quayle: 

This letter is the response to the question which Bob Guttman gave 
to me at the February 3, 1987 Hearing conducted by the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Committee. In response to your question 
I have spoken with Reverend Leon Sullivan and our response follows. 

You asked if OIC was concerned that JEDI incentives will reduce 
service to males , particularly to minority dropout males. I am 
concerned today that JTPA is underserving youth in general, and 
minority youth, m particular. The youth and dropout goals of 
the Jobs Training Partnership Act are not being met in many service 
delivery areas. While I understand the logic of your questions, 
more money for welfare recipients means less money for ninority 
youth dropouts. I believe this group will be underserved until 
there is a mandated program to serve them. JEDI will offer a 
special incentive to states which train and place welfare ^-^cipients. 
This i*» not and should not be an either, or situation. My informa- 
tion tells mo that JTPA is creaming, serving the people who are 
easiest to place. If we can redirect funds which are helping 
people to get jobs without JTPA assistance, we can serve both 
welfare recipients and dropouts. 

OIC is supporting JEDI because it targets services to people who 
have a desperate need. We would also support legislation ;»hich 
targetted services to dropcuts. OIC also supports legislative 
and administrative initiatives which enable increased utility of 
community based organizations like OIC. We have always been a 
mechanism for targetting services to those most in need. 
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The Honorable Dan Quayle -2- February 9, 1987 

I hope that this response addresses your concerns, if you have 
further questions or >nt to extend this dialogue, please let me 
Know. I have met with Bob Guttman to discuss JEDI and OIC staff 
will continue those discussions. OIC appreciates your support of 
employment and training legislation. We need your continued support. 

Sincerely, 

Elton Jolly 
President and Chief 
Executive Officer 
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Nntionnl Oflicc 

P.»f ('ltd f (onr 

(?' " ' H »r,oo 



February 12, 1Q87 



Senator Don Quayle 

524 Semite Hart Office Building 

Uachington. DC 20310 

bear Sfatcr QtiayleJ 

In recporsc to your quOElion regarding KGrvjcos to young 
dieodvanteged oinorliy aalee, eEpecially in light of Sonalor Kennedy *c 
"Jobs for Eoployable Dependent Individuals" bill, ve have sevefal conoenis. 

First, the Kever*^ uneaployssent and undercmplcyc^ent experienced by a 
large portion of your^ -ninority Mies is a probl«'0 vhich deserves a great 
deal of Attention oa p.^licy caVerE and service providers alike. While 
Senator Kennedy's till v^U not directly nc^.ove eoploycent opportunities 
for cany oinonty t„leB, this is no --eason not to move forvard with such « 
sound proposal. Our concern for the p' *tjnt of young oinonty celes is not 
ditcinifhed . On the cntrary, we view this bill as an important step toward 
ccrprchencive lDpro^ eta. .it of the Job Trainng Partnership Act (JTPA) . 

Wc oust taake revition*- Jin this ioportant piece of legislation to 
ensure that the needs of >a1 disadvantaged individuals are eet. One rajor 
concern with the JTPA -rnith has been voiced tine end tine again is the 
pioblen of "crcanj'.g." If we vant to Dcet the needs of disadvantaged 
oincrity oales. «.'e ouet revise JTPA and eliminate this problea thrcugh the 
provision of training and education stipends and adequate support services. 
Uso. long-tero programs which addreis the serious e<iucation«l and skill 
deficiencies of the nost hard-core unenployed oust be encouraged. These 
are reconiaendations which cannot be overeaphasized. 

Ve appreciate your concern with thic population group and the 
iratility of current policiefc and prograos to neet their needs. We would 
be core than happy to discuss in greater detail reconoendations to irprove 
services under the JTPA. to oake it a taore equitable piece of legislation. 

Fpcpectfully. 

Raul Yzaguirre 
Presi dent 



( c • f . vo.i der Lippe 



PY/cp 



LA RAZA The H sp'^^ic Pcopie of Uio Nov. WaMd 

The Chairman. The Committee stands in recess. 
[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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WORK AND WELFARE 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 

Ck)MMITTEE ON LaBOR AND HuMAN RESOURCES, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m. in room 430 
ot the Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
(chairman, of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kennedy, Simon, Quayle, and Humphrey. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 
The Chairman. The committee will come to order. We are going 
to be faced with the override on the Clean Water Act shortly, so 
our afternoon is going to be interrupted, unfortunately. 

Ten million Americans, seven million of them children, currently 
receive Aid to Families with Dependent Children. Yesterday, I an- 
nounced the introduction of legislation that would target federal 
state and private job training efforts toward the neediest of this 
group. The legislation is called JEDI, Jobs for Employable Depend- 
ent Individuals, ana I intend to make it one of the top priorities for 
this committee in this Congress. 

We are all aware of the many diverse proposals for welfare 
reform circulating at this time. Let me emphasize that I intend to 
work closely with may collegagues in the Senate to enact a respon- 
sible, compassionate and cost-conscious welfare reform package as 
soon as possible. My commitment, on behalf of this committee, is to 
assure that Americans who want to work have the opportunity to 
do so. 

We spend nine billion dollars each year on Aid to Families with 
tS??^ Children. Our spending on employment and training for 
AFDC recipients is less than 4% of the amount. These numbers 
mock our national commitment to provide work to the able-bodied 
To make matters worse, the President has asked up to eliminate 
the WIN program, a major source of funding for such training. 

The Job Training Partnership Act should be a principal source of 
the type of employment training we lack, and the JEDI legislation 
would make this possible. The members of this committee have 
worked together to strengthen the Act to bring its benefits to those 
who need it most. 

Today we will hear testimony from those people who represent 
the agencies most closely mvolved with JTPA employment train- 
ing. I appreciate their willingness to share their expertise with the 
committee, and I look forward to their testimony. 

(227) 
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We will go right to our witnesses. Our first witness today is John 
Horsley, president of the National Association of Counties, and 
commissioner of Kitsap County, Port Orchard, Washington. 

We are glad to have you. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN HORSLEY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF COUNTIES, AND COMMISSIONER OF KITSAP 
COUNTY, PORT ORCHARD, WA 

Mr. Horsley. Senator. 

The Chairman. We will print everything in the record, and ask 
you to summarize your statement, if you would. 

Mr. Horsley. Be happy to. First of all, we want to commend you 
and the Committee for taking the initiative to put forward this pro- 
posal. We strongly support the concept of incentive bonuses to 
areas that provide extended job training and moving people off of 
dependence on the welfare system, AFDC, and into productive jobs. 

Our welfare reform task force, which I appointed about three 
months ago, will take up your bill this weekend when they met^t, 
and our formal steering committee will take it up and adopt a posi- 
tion. I expect to see them supportive of your concept when we meet 
here in March. 

So we are not in a position to formally endorse the specifics at 
this time, but I think the indications that our staff has received 
from talking with our policymakers around the country show groat 
interest and suppori. 

As you are aware, I am from Washington state and counties in 
my particular state do not directly deliver welfare; what we do do 
is administer, throughout our state, the Job Training Partnership 
Act. And we've had I think an excellent reccrd in moving people 
off of the dependence on welfare and into productive jobs. Twenty- 
five percent of our people that are enrolled in the JTPA program 
zzc on welfare, and we are pleased to report that we are placing 78 
percent of those, mostly women, into long-term productive jobs. 

I want to read the letter cf one success story that we had, Diana 
Cook, a young lady in her early thirties '.vho got married when she 
was 18, had two children, then her husband left her, and for the 
last ten years was mired as a long-term welfare client. Two years 
ago our Job Trahiing Partnership Act program recruited her to 
enter our women-in-transition program. She went through a pro- 
gram that worked on her self-image, gave her the confidence to tiy 
to enter the job force; she took a job with the city of Bremerton 
working in their municipal court system and today is fully em- 
ployed. 

Let me read the letter that she wrote to her supervisor through 
our Job Training Partnership Act program. It says: 

Dear Barbara Without your loving support and the wcmen-in-transition pro- 
gram, I would still be on welfare and feeling like only half a person I started work 
today as a court clerk I The raise is nice, but the best part is now I have medical 
coverage for my kids. There were lots of mornings that all I wanted u) do was go 
back to bed and sleep, but you were there telling me that I could make it I'm not 
all the way there yet, but now I thmk I have the background needed to keep me o.T 
welfare for good. 

A little later, when I was having lunch with Diana, she re- 
marked that the biggest payoff for her wasn't the job, wasn't what 
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SLn ^-f^'"'".? °" iHf J^^' two weeks after she had 

taken this position with the city she overheard her 8-year-old son 
remark to a friend that ' My mother makes her money the old-fash- 
ioned v/ay: she earns it?" 

Wliat 1 see you tijing to do through yi ur incentive program is 
encourage states and local service delivery areas to do a niore ag- 
gressive job of moving people who are mired in the long-term dt 
KpSitTon" productive jobs, and that's an economic 

But there is also a real value in the 3elf-respt=ct and pride, and 
SdP ff^in^r"?!' that. America is passing up. Counties nation- 
wde-I think I ve heard it said that 70 percent of the welfare in 
this county is delivered from county offices. So many counties 
iS^Hv^ . our country, as is indicated in my formal testimony, di- 
rectly contribute to general assistance, general relief-I was ust 
talking with Melissa Scanlon who's here from L.A. County in Cali- 
fornia-an immense load on the local tax base. So you will see 
county officials throughout America intensely interested in vour 
program and in maKing an impact on the welfare case loada 

^'^^r^ ^"^^ J^^"* issues of our county news, one December 
15th, Welfare Reform Task Force Named by NACO President'" 
We had your governor, Mike Dukakis, down to spsal-: to us at ou- 
employment training conference in Florida. And here's Govamor 
Dukakis s picture on the front of County News 

probably one of cur tor ^hree priorities this year, and we 
look forward to working with yov and the Committee to m^/e yw.u- 
pioposal through the process to adoption. 

. Another proposal that we are excited about in Washingtor state 
is an initiative that our f jvernor Gardner put forward just about 
two months ago, and it's called his family independence program 
And I ve got a description of that program included in he-t* tor the 
record which elaborates what we are trying to do thei-e, and we are 
hopeful that the Senate and the House are r jeptive to that five- 
year denionstration program that our governor is propo«inr.- be- 
cause It is very consistent with the incentive that you are tryina to 
build mto your initiative, as well as the longstanding policy o: our 
P A^°"^"'°" °^ Counties to move away from the stagnation 
ot tne AbUL program into a more dynamic situation whe-e we 
help psople when they are in need and move thera on, give 'them 
selves^^" to rejoin th.-i labor force and fee. good about them- 

I've got some specific comments that we've receivcf' from our pol- 
icymakers around the country on your proposals, and I wanted to 
pas.s those on m summary. 

First of all, I've already indicated that we are strongly support- 
ive ot the concept of providing areas an incentive to -"o a more ag- 
gressive lob of training people and moving them off of welfare and 
into productive jobs. We are pleased thai the device you are usine 
IS indeed an incentive and not a mandate or r sanction. We think 
that the inducement of this is going to be very attractive to our 
people, and will be looked upon favorably by those of us who are on 
the service delivery end of the program. 

One of the things that we would encourage you to resist is pres- 
sure to mandate who we contract through in the delivery of job 
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training services. We think those that are in the best position to 
jur' e who are the best contractors available, the most sensitive to 
the'market place, are the private industry councils and the local 
agencies who know their own market place rather than some 
wisdom back here on the Potomac. 

One final thing that weVe noted is that the incentive ot the pay- 
back for those states that embark on this program is targeted to 
the states, and we'd like you to take a look at perhaps channeling 
those incentives down to the actual service delivery agents that 
provide the service. And we think that if those who are doing the 
job, delivering the improvement in the placements, are probably 
the area that will have even a greater incentive if they can see a 
payoff directly from the incentive program. 

I was down in L.A. just last week, and Hollywood is still alive 
and well. I understand they celebrated their hundredth anniversa- 
ry And Fm glad to see there's a little pizzazz on the staff work in 
your Committee. Mike's got ET up there in Massachusetts, and 
now you've got "Return of the JEDI" right here in Washington, 
D.C. I'm glad to see there's a little sex appeal in these proposals 
when you are putting them forward. 

I'll wrap up there. Senator. Our staff is here to follow up with 
your people, our task force is coming into town this weekend, our 
steering committee will be here in March. And I think NACO will 
be in a position to give this exciting proposal the endorsement that 
It richly deserves. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Horsley follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF 

THE HONORABLE JOHN HORSLEY 
COMMISSIONER, KITSAP COUNTY, WASHINGTON 
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ANC 

PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 
BEFORE THE 

SENATE LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCE J COMMITTEE 
ON BEHALF OF 
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THANK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN AMD MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY ON WELFARE REFORM. I AM JO'lN HORSLEY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES,* AND COUNl 
COMMISSIONER FROM KITSAP COUNTY, WASHINGTON. '^'IRST LET ME 
COMMEND YOU FOR THE ATTENTION YOU HAVE GIVEN THIS ISSUE AND FOR 
DRAFTING LEGISLATION THAT WOULD PROVIDE INCENTIVE BONUSES TO 
AREAS THAT PLACE LONG-TERM WELFARE CLIENTS IN JOBS. 

IN KITSAP COUNTY WE ARE ALREADY USING OUR JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP ACT (JTPA) PROGRAM TO PLACE WELFARE CLIENTS ON JOBS. 
BETWEEN 1985 and 1986 ONE-FOURTH OF THE PARTICIPANTS IN OUR BASIC 
GRANT PROGRAM WEK.. WELFARE CLIENTS. OF THE 180 THAT RECEIVED 
EMPLOYMENT A1«D TRAINING SERVICES, 155 (83%) COMPLETED TRAINING 
AND 113 (63%) WERE PLACED ON JOBS. WE ARE V2RY PL^^^ASED WITH THIS 
SUCCESS RATE. 

WELFARE REFORM IS A SUBJECT Of GREAT INTEREST TO COUNTY 
GOVERNMENTS. IN 13 STATES, COUNTIES CONTPZBUTE A SIGNIFIJANT 
AMOUNT OF LOCAL TAX DOLLARS TO ASSIST A^ .fiCIPIENTS. AT LFA?T 

*THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES IS THE ONLY NATIOr^AL 
ORGANIZATION REPRESENTING COUNTY COVERN'fENT IN THE UNITED ST^'^ES . 
THROUGH ITS MEMBERSHIP, URBAN, SUBL*RBA>4 AND TURAL COUNTIES J ' 
TOGETHER TO BUILD EFFECTIVE, RESPONSIVE COUNTS GOVERNMENT. 'it.S 
GOALS OF THE ORGANIZATIOK ARE TO: IMPROVE COUITY GOVERNMENT; 
SERVE AS THE IfATION*^- SPC ^'SMAN FOR COUNTY GOVE.'WMENT; TO ACT AS 
LIAISON BETWEEN Tti NTION'S COUNTIES AND OTHER LEVEL-S OF 
GOVERNMENT; AQ^I'^ IC UNDERSTANDING OF THE ROLF OF COUNTIES 

IN THE FEDERAL-^ <. 
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28 STATES HAVE GENERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS WHERE, IN MANY CASES, 
COUNTIi'S PAY THE FULL COST. ALMOST EVERY COUNTY PARTICIPATES IN 
AND PAYS FOR SOME PORTION OF THE NETWORK OF WELFARE SERVICES AND 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS. 

THE RISE IN POVERTY IN RECENT YEARS CONTINUES TO SWELL THE 
WELFARE CASE IX)ADS AT THE STATE AN»> LOCAL LEVELS. NOT ONLY DO WE 
FIND OUR CASE LOADS INCREASING, BUT WE FIND THE LENGTH-OF-STAY ON 
WELFARE INCREASING AS WELL. ACCORDING TO A RECENT NATIONAL 
REPORT, ONE OUT OF EVERY FOUR AFDC RECIPIENTS WILL COLLECT 
BENEFITS FOR 9 YEARS OR MORE (NOT NECESSARILY 9 CONSECUTIVE 
YEARS). THESE LONG TERM RECIPIENTS ARE ESTIMATED TO ACCOUNT FOR 
60 PERCENT OF THE TOTAL WELFARE COST. UNLESS REFORMS ARE MADE IN 
THE CURRENT SYSTEM, WE MAY SOON BE SPENDING MORE OF OUR RESOURCES 
ON EVEN FEWER RECIPIENTS. 

THE TIME rOR WELFARE REFORM IS LONG OVERDUE. SINCE 1935, 
WELFARE HAS GROWN INTO A HUGE PATCHWORK OF COSTLY UNCOORDINATED 
PROGRAMS. WHILE THESE PROGRAMS PROVIDE BASIC SUPPORT (INCOME 
MAINTENANCE, FOOD AND HEALTH CARE TO NAME A FEW) , THEY DO VERY 
LITTLE TO HELP CLIENTS BECOME SELF-SUFFICIENT. INSTEAD, THEY 
ENCOURAGE IX5NG TERM DEPENDENCY. FOR EXAMPLE, IN SOME STATES 
WELFARE BENEFITS ARE HIGHER THAN THE WAGES OF SOME ENTRY LEVEL 
JOBS, EVEN THOUGH THE FAMILY IS STILL UNDER THE POVERTY LINE. 
ANOTHER REASON IS THAT THE AFDC "EARNINGS DISREGAi^T" CAUSES 
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RECIPIENTS TO LOSE BENEFITS IF THEY ACCEPT PART-TIME OR lOW 
PAYING JOBS THAT DO NOT TOTALLY DISQUALIFY THEM FOR BENEFITS. 

NACo FIRST ADOPTED POLICY IN 1977 CALLING FOR INTERIM STEPS 
TO REFORM THE CURRENT WELFARE SYSTEM. THE ULTIMATE GOAL WOULD BE 
TO REPLACE AFDC, GENEW^L ASSISTANCE AND FOOD STAMPS WITH THREE 
SEPARATE PROGRAMS THAT PROVIDE WORK SECURITY, INCOME SECURITY AND 
SOCIAL SERVICES TO NEEDY COUNTY RESIDENTS. THE THRUST OF THESE 
NEW PROGRAMS WOULD BE TO PROVIDE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES TO THOSE WHO ARE ABLE 10 WORK, A SIMPLIFIED INCOME 
MAINTENANCE PROGRAM FOR THOSE UNABLE TO WORK, AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
DESIGNED TO STRENGTHEN FAMILY LIFE AND ENCOURAGE SELF-SUPPORT. 

THIS POLICY WAS RF/ISED AND EXPANDED IN 1981. WHILE THESE 
RECOMMENDATIONS WERE MADE 10 YEARS AGO, THEY STIUi APPLY TO MANY 
OF THE PROBLEMS IN THE CURRENT SYSTEM. HOWEVER, I HAVE APPOINTED 
A TASK FORCE ON WORK AND WELFARE REFORM TO RESHAPE OUR POLICY TO 
FIT THE POLITICAL AND BUDGET REALITIES OF TODAY. 

THE TASK FORCE IS COMPRISED MOSTLY OF ELECTED COUNTY 
OFFICIALS FROM COUNTIES IN STATES WITH WELFARE DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS. IT IS SUPPORTED BY AN ADVISORY GROUP OF COUNTY 
EMPLOYMENT AND HUMAN SERVICE ADMINISTRATORS. THESE COUNTY 
OFFICIALS HAVE A WEALTH OF KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE IN ASSISTING 
WELFARE CLIENTS. THEY WILL BE MEETING HETU. IN WASHINGTON THIS 
WEEKEND TO BPGIN REVISING OUR J-OLICY. IF POSSIBLE, THE TASK 
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force will submit revised policy recommendations at our upcoming 
legislative conference in march. 

many innovative approaches to welfare reform are being 
tried at the state level, such as employment and training choices 
(!:t) in your home state, and the greater avenues for independence 
(gain) program in california. the governor in my home state is 
also proposing a new initiative —the family independence program 

(FIP) . 

GOVERNOR GARDNER'S PROPOSAL IS A FIVE YEAR DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM WHICH IS PENDING THE APPROVAL OF BOTH THE STATE 
LEGISLATURE AND CONGRESS. I URGE YOU AND ALL MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
TO SUPPORT THE NECESSARY CHANGES IN FEDE^L LEGISLATION TO ALLOW 
OUR SYSTEM TO WORK. 

FIP WOULD OFFER INCREASED CASH BENEFITS, INSTEAD OF AFDC 
AND FOOD STAMPS, AS AN INCENTIVE TO GET ABLE-BODIED WELFARE 
CLIENTS TO PARTICIPATE IN JOB TRAINING, OR ACCEPT PART-TIME OR 
FULL TIME WORK. CLIENTS PARTICIPATING IN TRAINING WOULD RECEIVE 
5 PERCENT MORE IN CASH BENEFITS THAN THE COMBINED TOTAL OF THEIR 
CIRRENT AFDC AND FOOD STAMP BENEFITS. CLIENTS IN PART-TIME JOBS 
WOULD RECEIVE 15 PERCENT MORE AND THOSE IN FULL TIME JOBS WOULD 
RECEIVE 35 PERCENT MORE. 

CHILD CARE AND MEDICAL CARE WOULD ALSO BE AVAILABLE TO 
CLIENTS ENROLLED IN TRAINING AND TO THOSE WORKING ON JOBS. ^^BSff^ 
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BENEFITS WOULD REMAIN AVAIIABLE, ALTHOUGH AT A SLIGHTLY REDLiCED 
RATE, FOR UP TO ONE YEAR AFTER FAMILY INCOME EXCEEDS 135 PERCENT 
OF THE ENTITLED BENEFITS. THIS WILL MAKE THE TRANSITION FROM 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO THE LABOR FORCE MUCH EASIJR. 

THE PROGRAM WOULD BE ENTIRELY VOLUNTARY DURING THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS. ENROLLEES WOULD NOT BE REQUIRED ""O PARTICIPATE IN 
TRAINING OR KoRK PROGRAMS. AFTER THIS FERICD THE PROGRAM WOULD 
CONTINUE TO BE VOLUNTARY EXCEPT IN AR^.AS W ERE THE NUMBER OF JOBS 
AND TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES EXCEEDS AVAILA'-LE VOLUNTEERS. 

ONE OF THE BEST FEATURES OF THE PPOGRAM IS THAT IT IS 
REVENUE NEUTRAL. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMEKT WOULD BE REQUIRED TO 
CONTINUE FINANCIAL SUPPORT AT CURRENT ^VELS FOR AFDC, FOOD 
STAMPS AND MEDICAID. THE SAVINGS ACHIEVED TY ENCOURAGING WELFARE 
CLIENTS TO ACCEPT JOBS WOULD BE USED TO PAY FOR THE INCREASED 
BENEFITS. THIS PROGRAM HOLDS A LOT OF PROMISE FOR ASSISTING 
NEEDY COUNTY RESIDENTS TO LEAD MOPi PRODUCTIVE AND REWARDING 
LIVES. THE GOVERNOR HAS TALKED W.TH LOCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, 
WELFARE RECIPIENTS, ADVOCATES, LABOR LEADERS AND STATE 
LEGISLATORS IN DRAFTING HIS PROPOSAL. I BELIEVE IT IS AN 
EXCITING PROGRAM SUITED FOR THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. WE LOOK 
FORWARD TO WORKING WITH YOU AND THE REST OF THE CONGRESS TO GET 
THE NECESSARY WAIVERS TO ALLOW FIP TO BE AN EFFECTIVE PROGRAM. 

THIS BRINGS ME TO THE POINT OF COMMENTING ON YOUR DRAFT 
PROPOSAL, JOBS FOR EMPLOYABLE DEPENDENT INDIVIDUALS ACT (JEDI), 
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WHICH CALLS FOR INCREASED INCENTIVES TO PLACE LONG-TL H WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS IN JOBS. BECAUSE THE NACo TASK FORCE AND STEERING 
COMMITTEES HAVE NOT HAD AMPLE TIME TO REVIEW THIS PROPOSAL, WE 
WILL RESERVE OUR FORMAL RESPONSE UNTIL LATER. HOWEVER, I CAN 
TELL YOU THAT THE PRELIMINARY RESPONSE FROM SOME OF OUR KEY 
OFFICIALS HAS BEEN VERY FAVORABLE. WE LIKE THE CONCEPT OF USING 
FINANCIAL INCENTIVES TO GET STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES TO INCREASE 
THEIR EFFORTS TO PLACE LONG-TERM WELFARE CLIENTS IN JOBS. WE ARE 
CONVINCED THAT MORE CAN AND SHOULD BE DONE TO PROVIDE JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR CLIENTS AT ADEQUATE WAGES. 

NACo HAS IX5NG ENDORSED THE 'JSE OF INCENTIVES INSTEAD OF 
SANCTIONS OR MANDATES AS A MEANS OF ADDRESSING THE SPECIFIC NEEDS 
OF NATIONAL TARGET GROUPS. THIS ALLOWS THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO 
CARRY OUT NATIONAL OBJECTIVES WITHOUT UNDERMINING STATE AND LOCAL 
DECISION-MAKING. WE WOULD URGE THIS COMMITTEE TO REJECT ALL 
MANDATES ''JELLING FOR A PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS TO BE SPENT ON Ct-.TAIN 
NATIONAL TARGET GROUPS OR DESIGNATING CERTAIN SERVICE PROVIDERS. 
THESE DECISIONS CAN BEST BE MADE BY LOCAL ELECTED OFFICIALS AND 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS WHO ARE MORE KNOWLEDGEABLE OF LOCAL 
CIRCUMSTANCES AND RESOURCES. 

WHILE SOME OF OUR PEOPLE SUPPORT THE «JEDI" CONCEPT, THEY 
EXPRESSED CONCi^RN ABOUT THE WAY FUNDS WOULD BE DISTRIBUTED AND 
ABOUT POTENTIAL A.WINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS. THEY FEEL THAT 
PROVISIONS SHOULD BE MADE TO ENSURE THAT FUNDS ARE PASSED THROUGH 
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TO SERVICE DELIVERY ARSAS THAT PLACE LONG-TERM WELFARE CLIENTS IN 
JOBS. THEY FEEL THAT PROVISIONS SHOULD BE MADE TO ALIX)W SERVICE 
DELIVERY AREAS TO USE A PORTION OF THE INCENTIVE GRANTS FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS. CLIENT ELIGIBILITY AND THE PARTICIPANT 
TRACKING SYSTEM PROPOSED IN THE BILL ALSO RAISED A WT OF 
CONCERNS. SEVERAL OFFICIALS THINK THESE TOULD BE DIFFICULT AND 
EXPENSIVE TO PERFORM. 

OTHER OFFICIALS POINTED OUT THAT SINCE INCENTIVE BONUSES 
WERE BASED ON STATE BENEFIT LEVELS, AN EQUITY FACTOR MUST BE 
BUILT INTO THE LEGISLATION TO ACCOUNT FOR HIGH VERSUS U)W BENEFIT 
STATES. THESE ARE CONCERNS THAT I BELIEVE WE CAN WORK ON 
TOGETHER TO FIND A MUTUALLY AGREEABLE SOLUTION. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I HAVE ENJOYED THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SHARE WITH 
YOU SOME OF NACo'S CONCERNS ABOUT WELFARE REFORM. I lOOK FORWARD 
TO WORKING WITH YOU IN THE NEAR FUTURE, AND I WOULD BE HAPPY TO 
ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS AT THIS TIME. 
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The Chairman. Well, thank you very much. We appreciate your 
positive comments, and also your underlining some of the areas 
which ought to have additional attention by the Members of the 
Committee. 

Tm going to ask a number of the questions, and supplementary 
material will be made a part of your whole record. I would be very 
interested in exactly the kind of program that you are providing in 
terms of what is being done in the training program. 

What are you spending per individual? 

Mr. HoRSLEY. In Kitsap County I think we are averadng per 
placement about $2,600. 

The Chairman. And do you have a breakdown on how much of 
that goes for different functions and services? 

Mr. HORSLEY. ni be glad to provide that. 

The Chairman. Do I understand that training, education, and 
other kinds of support activities, are an important part of that? 

Mr. HoRSLEY. Yes, that's almost entirely training, Fd say about 
70/30 training and support. 

The Chairman. Does that include the health benefits? 

Mr. HoRSLEY. No, that would be in addition to that. 

The Chairman. When you take someone off of welfare, AFDC, 
into this training program, do they lose their health benefits in 
Washington? 

Mr. HoRSLEY. In some instances, yes. And one of the things that 
our governor s proposal provides is a way around that. We consider 
It absolutely critical to have child care and medical coverage con- 
tinue. These are two critical components; if you drop them, many 
of the people won't make the transition. Diana Cook was willing to 
take the risk: she had been on welfare ten years, she was ready to 
make the break. Our women-in-transition program gave her the 
self confidence to try. The fact that she was hired by a municipal 
agency that had health benefits was helpful as well. But she had 
the guts to get off^ on her own. 

The Chairman. Well, thaf s commendable. And I think we are 
finding that health benefits are extraordinarily important in terms 
of making the great leap towards moving towards programs that 
can move people out of the welfare dependency. 

What about the bonus provisions? That's a bonus to the states. 
We figured out a formula to try and provide these bonuses to the 
states. There's nothing magical about it is 75/50/25 percent of the 
participants' federal AFDC benefits. What is your sense about the 
amount that is included in those bonuses? 

Mr. HoRSD?^ like the concept. I think what I need to do is 
hear from my own task force as to the specifics of whether they 
think 75/50, or what have you is enough to attract activity. We 
also hope that your staff* will take a hard look at the family inde- 
pendence program our governor is proposing which rolls all cur- 
rent programs into one, and is revenue-neutral from the Federal 
perspective and gives us more flexibility to provide all those serv- 
ices that people need plus move them into productive jobs. 

The Chairman. We provide a good deal of flexibility as to which 
contracting agency would be used. I think that there is a general 
sense from the testimony that we have received that community- 
based organizations have in many instances the best kind of infra- 
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structure to set up these programs. But we maintain a good deal of 
flexibility to permit the states maximum opportunities for using 
different structures; whether it's the existing JTPA or some part of 
the Private Industry Council, working -vith the private sector, or 
other types of contractors. 

Do you think that's a better way to proceed than just trying to 
lock it into a particulex tjrpe of contracting agency? 

Mr. HoRSLEY. Absolutely. My people in the Olympic consortium, 
in the Olympic Peninsula, private industry council knov/ our 
market place; we have competitive contractors come in and bid an- 
nually or periodically to provide our service. And involved in that 
are some community-based orgamizations. 

We think you are on the right track 

The Chairman. I have another series of questions I will ask my 
staff to go over with you and make a part of the record, just in 
terms of the amou^its and types of education and training you are 
providing, and the length of time that you spend working with 
each participant. I think all of that kind of information will be 
very helpful to us. So if you would be able to remain with us this 
afternoon, Fd like to get as much information as we can. 

I want to thank you very m^'.ch for your willingness to join us 
here today with these comments. We want to keep in close co itact 
with the Association; we want their comments, we want to get 
their recommendations, we want to work with them. We believe 
weVe got a very important recommendation in how to deal with 
this problem. It won't have all the answers but it will, I think, 
begin to open some paths towards important and significant 
progress in this area. If it does, hopefully it can be built on and 
replicated in a way that can make a good deal of difference to the 
people in your state and around the country. 

Mr. HoRSLEY. Senator, the counties throughout America com- 
mend you and your Committee for embarking on this initiative. We 
think there is great merit in it. Our people are excited about many 
new initiatives being put forward at the state levels. Now to see 
some initiative being taken at the Federal level, we are convinced 
that we are going to see some positive action taken this year. 

Have you got Senator Adams lined up on this one? 

The Chairman. Well, F-n going to let you handle that responsi- 
bility. That was one of the questions we were going to ask you later 
on. 

He seems to be very strongly in favor of it. He brought to our 
attention the program in the state of Washington. Hes familiar 
with FTP, and spoke to me and to the other Members of the Com- 
mittee about it, and that's been very, very helpful. 

Mr. HoRSLEY. You've got to lend us some of your writers-you 
know, "ET" and "JEDI" are much sexier than I think FIP is, what 
the governor came up with. 

The Chairman. Well, as long as we get the job done. Unless Sen- 
ator Quayle has any questions for this witness, we will go right to 
the National Alliance of Business. 

Senator Quayle. I wouldjust like to congratulate our witness for 
the testimony today, Mr. Chairman, and thank you once again for 
holding these hearings on important legislation-and congratulate 
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you on the legislation that you will introduce. I think much of it is 
very similar to what I support. 

I have not read the testimony, but I understand it deals with the 
problem that the Chairman raises, on getting help to the long-term 
unemployed and the real hard-core unemployed, and of trying to 
work through the existing structure of JTPA. And I think there 
are probably things that we can do, and we should do, to achieve 
that goal. I accept that. As a matter of fact, last year this problem 
of helping the disadvantaged arose, and I don't deny that the prob- 
lem exists. I think that what we need to do is to sit down and find 
the best, most effective mechanism to help them, whether it's 
changing the performance stfmdards and maybe giving a little bit 
different weight to different categories of clients, or whatever it 
may be, I think we can address this problem. 

I thank you, and just want to thank the witness and your organi- 
zation for all the support that you have given both Senator Kenne- 
dy and myself as we have worked on this progam in the last aix 
years. You and your organization have really been very instrumen- 
tal—of course, we gave you a lot of responsibility and we put a lot 
of faith in you, and I daresay you have lived up to our expecta- 
tions, and we thank you for the service that you have provided to 
those people. 

I really don't have any questions, Mr. Chairman, but I did want 
to congratulate our witness. 

Mr. HORSLEY. Senator, you may be aware that our national con- 
vention this summer is going to be in Indianapolis, and hope you 
can drop in on us there. 

Senator QuAYLE. Thank you for reminding me of that, and, be- 
lieve rue, if it's on a weekend or a time that I will be back there, 
I'll b€; there. Make sure I'm prominently displayed up there. 

Mr. HoRSLEY. Absolutely. 

Senator Quayle. I have a very important role and I will be glad 
to give an important speech of sorts. [Laughter.] 
Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Senator Humphrey, we were thinking of moving 
on to the second panel. We had the representative of the National 
Association of Counties appear here, and they gave very good testi- 
mony; they are going to stay behind to respond to some of the par- 
ticular questions, the technical aspects of their state of Washington 
program afterwards— and we were getting prepared to move to the 
National Alliance of Business. 

Senator Humphrey. Fine, I had no questions of this witness, Mr. 
Chairman. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

The second witness. Pierce Quinlan, the executive vice-president 
of the National Alliance of Business. 

STATEMENT OF PIERCE QUINLAN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. QuiNLAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
come here— and Members of the Committee. I want to take this op- 
portunity to compliment you and the Committee for covering a sub- 
ject that I think is of great importance to the country, dealing with 
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some of our hardest-to^mploy. These are matters of real concern to 
us. We have several reports from the past year: Employment Poli- 
cies Looking to the Year 2000; that William Raspberry referred to 
in a column this morning, and another one dealing with "Youth 
2000," in which we are raising some of those concerns as well. 

So we do compliment you very much. And part of what our mes- 
sage is to the business community is that these are problems that 
really are not nice for you to deal with — these are absolutely neces- 
sary problems for you to deal with so that we have an effective and 
competitive work force. 

This year, as you all know very well, the matter of competitive- 
ness is a critical issue to the C!ongress and to the country as a 
whole. We think we have seen a substantial amount of awareness 
and attention on the part of the business community co this par- 
ticular issue, and it's been growing each year. 

What Fd like to do is to talk very briefly about some of the gen- 
eral principles that I think are valuable for involvement of the 
business community in the roles of helping develop and actually 
oversee the programs at the local level. 

First of all, the business community clearly is a megor customer 
of the pr^am because they have the jobs, at least 80 percent of 
our jobs. They aiso have the knowledge of the kind of training that 
is necessary in their plants, and, in particular, can provide effec- 
tive on-the-iob training. Thirdly, they have the resources, in some 
instances, for doing other kinds of training on their sites. And, 
lastly, the private sector can be a valuable overseer or assister to 
various kinds of programs, to facilitate coordination, if you will. 
They are kind of a neutral body in this. And our experience 
through the private industry councils, under the Job Training 
Partnership program, with the ten thousand business voluntears 
that have served on those councils, seems to illustrate the kinds of 
enthusiasm and support that you get from the business community. 

This week. Senator, in Washington we had about 370 private in- 
dustry council chairs and members attending a conference. Senator 
Simon participated in that conference and I think he would attest 
to the enthusiasm, the interest, and the concern that these busi- 
ness volunteers have for programs such as those under the Job 
Training Partnership. 

One of the things that we would like to also indicate is that 
there is some real vsJue, now that the private industry councils 
have gained experience, in their looking more broadly at the co- 
ordination of programs. I think in your state, of Massachusetts 
which has had very good success in the ET Choices program; the 
Private Industry Councils have had more experience tnan in many 
of the other states. One of the reasons private employers are enthu- 
siastic about the program is that they nave had a chance to partici- 
pate. 

I think we ought to look at the results so far in the JTPA pro- 
gram. We think the results are really quite good. Over 67 percent 
of the economically disadvantaged individuals who have been en- 
rolled in the program have been placed in private secto^ jobs; and 
42 percent of those who have served in the program have come 
from public assistance programs, and their placement rate has 
been 57 percent. 
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We think that there has been considerable progress in terms of 
naeeting the kinds of programs and the kinds of services foL the in- 
dividuals who need it. Basically the number of public assistance 
participants who have participated in the program is essentially 
consistent with their incidence in the total disadv^ n.oged popula- 
tion. Now, that's not to say that there aren't sorae problems in the 
JTPA program, and some of those problems could well rel te to the 
matter of performance standards and how the c^-iformance ^tnnd- 
ards a^^e established. 

In the early days of the JTPA : rogram, clearly we had a situa- 
tion where we needed to gain some public support for job training 
programs, and the performance standards were met and exceeded 
by a substantial margin. But we think there is a lot of flexibility 
that needs to be utilized under the performance standards--and Yll 
mention that in a short while. 

One of the things that weVe done in terms of looking at the Jobs 
for Employable Dependent Individuals Program is try to see the 
really strong points, and Td like to mention from our perspective 
what those strong points are: 

First, the bill avoids the matter of establishing new categorical 
Federal programs to serve welfare recipients, but uses the estab- 
lished /stems for program design. We think that that makes a lot 
of sense; it's more efficient to do it that way. 

Secondly, the bill relies on performance not on process-bottom- 
line performance. 

Thirdly, the bill follows the lead the state experiments that 
we've had in the past that utilized v^elfare savings. 

And, finally, the bill attemptf' to give financialincentives to the 
states to deal with the most dependent population. 

In our review, of the bonus concept, we feel that, in c^^tual prac- 
tice, the bonus concept is not goi .ig to provide more than a mini- 
mal incentive for states to serve this particular population. And 
there are several reasons for that: 

One. we think that the administrative arrangements are very 
complicated and potentially very costly for the states. We are not 
sure that those administrative arrangements will be a sufficient in- 
centive for the states to go in the direction of serving thb particu- 
lar population. One of the lessons that we have learned from the 
JTPA program is that if you can keep the program requirements 
and red tape to the absolute minimum, you have better success in 
running the program and better success in keeping the business 
people with the program. 

[Th , prepared statement of Mr. Quinlan follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 
OF THE 

NATIONAL ALLIAITCE OF BUSINESS 
BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
U.S. SENATE 
ON WORK AND WELFARE ISSUES 
FEBRUARY 4, 1987 



Mr. Chp'^man, I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the views of the National Alliance 
of Business on issues related to training welfare recipients for jobs in the private sector. 

My name is Pierce A. Wuinlan. I am Executive Vice President for the National Alliance 
of Business, The Alliance has worlced to promote job and training opportunities for the 
economically disadvantaged for 19 years. Our experience in worlc^ng with both private 
sector employers and publicly funded job training programs provides us with a unique 
perspective on the subject of these hearings. 

At the outset, 1 want to commend the Committee for holding hearings on what v/e feel 
is the critical element in welfare reform. We believe that the only meaningful way to 
change from a life of welfare dependency tc one of self-sufficiency is by providing the 
training, support, and Incentives necessary for competitive employment in our private, 
free marlcet economy. 
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We ar* optimistic that this Congress will make progress m improving the transition from 
welfare to work. Social attitudes are changing about requiring able-bodied welfare 
recipients to participate in work-related activity and accept employment if offered. 
Budget pressures require measures to limit growth in entitlement programs. Meanwhile 
state experimentation is yielding promising new approaches to reducing welfare 
dependency, providing a growing base of experience on which to construct more 
effective programs. In addition, both the Administration and several committees in the 
Congress are examining these issues. We hope that the numerous ideological and 
jurisdictional barrie»^ can be overcome to reach consensus on an effective policy. 

Finally, there is a growing business interest in welfare-to-work initiatives. 

Private Sector tntansst In Weliare-to-Work Initiatives 

Since the late I970*s, the interest and involvement of private sector employers in human 
resource issues has Increased substa' ially, due in i vge part to growing concern t-bout 
the lack of literate and qualified applicants to meet increasingly complex job 
requirements. Many employers are realizing that insufficient investment in human 
capital will hinder our ability as a Nation to complete effectively in the world market. 
Slower labor force growth in the years ahead will restrict employer choice in filling job 
vacancies. Unless a concerted effort is made to increase the education and skills of 
available workers, productivity could be impaired and economic growth could be 
undermined. 
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Employers are beginning to understand thif problem, and are increasingly committed to 
doing something about it. 

Business views public employment and training initiatives as important contributions to 
the ^it'velopment of local economies. One of the key indicators increasingly reviewed by 
corporations seeking to expand or relocate in a community is not tax advantages or 
labor costs but the levels of unemployment and welfare dependency in that area, and the 
responsiveness of state and local institutions to provide training and education. High 
levels indicate the potential of higher business costs in the long run and, to some degree, 
problems with the local economy and political leadership. Finally, many employers 
believe that reducing welfare dependence will eliminate excessive social costs and lower 
government spending, freeing up r sources for business investment. 

Private Sorter Role in Welfare- to- Work Initiatives 

Not only does the private sector 'lave a strong interest in effective employment and 
training programs for welfare recipients, but it has important roles to play in designing 
and overseeing those prograrr.s, for several reasons. 

• First, the private sector has the jobs. Over 80 percent of all existing jobs are in 
the private sector, and this figure is expected to i'lcrease in the next 15 years, 
primarily due to the growth of small business. 

• Second, private sector employers have the knowledge of the job skills that are 
needed in their industries and th^ir geographic areas. They understand local 
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labor market trends that should contribute to &p|. opriate public progfram designs, 
training content, and necessary support services. Employers know best what they 
will need from public training initiatives that have the goal of private sector job 
placements. 

• Third, employers have resources to help train motivated participants, once they 
have basic literacy skills. Some corporations are even conducting their own basic 
education programs. 

• Finally, local private sector leaders can serve an important role as an oufide 
broker, or focal point, to facilitate coordination among various public programs 
related to employment and training. Very often it is the "neutral" business 
volunteers who can motivate various public agencies and officials to work more 
effectively together and coordinate resources more efficiently toward a common 
goal. 

Our experience with the role of business volunteers in the Job Training Partnership Act 
programs illustrates these points. Each locality across the country, designated aj a 
service delivery area under the Act, must establish a local private industry council with 
majority membership of business volunteers and other members coming from education, 
welfare agencies, the employment service, organized labor, and community-based 
organizations. The private industry council shares authority with local elected officials 
over program design and skill content, service delivery, oversight, and coordination. 
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Most importantly, we have seen that employers have a lot to bring to the table. They 
are willing to participate and have done so effectively, given appropriate institutional 
structures with a meaningful business role. We have seen the private industry council, 
as a community Institution, begin to mature and to define its role more broadly as a 
center of human resource policy in the local labor market. The councils have an 
established identity and credibility in the business community. They see value in their 
role as coordinators of cc^munity resources in job training. 

In some states this concept is being extended 8S part of larger state initiatives providing 
comprehensive job search and training opportunities for welfare recipients. 

The Massachusetts Employment and Training (ET) Che' ;s program has been in 
operation the longest rmong these initiatives, and privati employers involved in this 
program are enthusiastic about its success. Part of the reason is because they have had 
a role to play. 

The California Greater Avenues to Independence (GAIN) program has also built a system 
through state legislation that requires coordination with employers and particularly with 
local private industry councils. One significant advantage of a program like GAIN is the 
involvement of the state legislature which, on a broad bipartisan basis, provides a 
degree of permanence in state law bpyond what a single governor can do by 
administrative means while in office. It is the long-term stability and investment in 
these programs that will produce the most significant results. 
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JTPA Success 

In three years of operation, this working partnership has produced substantial results. 
Over 67 percent of all economically disadvantaged participants are placed in private 



the job placement rate is 57 percent. JTPA program data indicate that the proportion 
of individuaJ^ . JTPA programs receiving public assistance is roughly equivalent to 
their representation in the eligible population. Furthermore, data show that AFDC 
recipients account for 21 percent of all Title II-A enrollees, a significantly higher 
proportion than their 15 percent representation in the eligible population. 

Despite this positive performance, however, we estimate that JTPA is currently serving 
only one of every six AFDC recipients in nee<i of employment and training assistance. 
The problem does not appear to be finding and recruiting welfare recipients to JTPA 
programs, as some are suggesting. In fact, welfare agency staff have complained to 
Congress that they efer five welfare clients for every one that can be served by oTPA 
training. The problem Is not insufficient outreach. 

It is important to remember that JTPA title II-A Is not the only federal program serving 
the work-related needs of welfare recipients. A substantial portion of welfare 
recipients not served by JTPA receive training and job search assistance through the 
Work Incentive (WIN) program, WIN demonstration. Community Work Experience, Job 
Search, and Grant Diversion programs. While we do not know enough about how many 
Individuals participate in mar.y of these programs, we do know that the WIN program 
alone serves at least as many AFDC recipients as JTPA. In addition, many states and 



sector jobs. Among the 42 percent of those served who are public assistance recipients. 
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localities operate pilot or demonstration programs for AFDC and general assistance 
recipients. Nevertheless^ there still remains a sizable ^oup of able-bodied welfare 
recipients who would like to work^ who need assistance m obtaining^ a job, but who are 
currently not bein^ served by existing programs. 

Larger JTPA RoieT 

Could JTPA Title II-A programs be expanded to better serve this g^roup? Clearly, the 
answer is yes. 

We have carefully studied the "Jobs for Employable Dependent Individuals" proposal to 
provide bonuses for expanded JTPA service to welfare recipients. The *>ill has several 
attractive features: 

• First, unlike a number of other welfare reform proposals introduced to Congress 
in the past year, the JEDI bill avoids creating a new federal categorical program 
to serve welfare recipients^ but instead uses established systems for program 
delivery. 

• Second, tne bill relies on peifcrmance, not process, to measure program success. 

• Third, the JBDI bill toll'^ws the lead of state experiments lo reinvest welfare 
savings back into employment and training activities. 
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• Finally, the bill attempts to offer financial incentives for states to expand 
service to the most dependent segment of the welfare population without 
sacrificing state flexibility in planning and managing employment and training 
program operations* 

Based on our experience with job training programs, however, we see a number of 
problems with specific area:* which we hope you will consider. 

Boms Concept. In practice, the proposed bonus offers a minimal incentive for states to 
modify their current policies. It seems likely that states would only increase the 
number of welfare recipients served to the extent they could expect the bonus to cover 
additional program costs. 

The bonus wouW need to be set high enough to compensate them for providing more 
expensive services to a more difficult-to-serve segment of the welfare population. At 
some point, we expect that each state would make a rational calculation that the bonus 
is insufficient to cover the increment to training costs. Stretching bonus payments out 
over three years would increase the risk that states would never fully recover their 
training costs and would be a strong disincentive to program managers. 

Administration. The high administra^-ve costs associated with the proposed complex 
participant tracking system would further reduce the level of state participation. 
States would incur considerable expense documenting the pre-program experience and 
tallying the cash benefits received by thousands of welfare recipients. Tracking post- 
program experience of each individual over three years would be nearly impossible due 
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to job and address changes. Along that line» the bill is unclear whether accepting a 
better paying or otherwise more rewarding position with a different employer 
disqualifies the state from claiming its later year bonus payments, if it could locate the 
individual and produce the necessary documentation. 

An Important lesson from JTPA is that simplicity in program requirements and reduced 
red tape, or even the perception of red tape, is essential for business involvement. 
Employers have a natural reluctance to get involved in what they see as bureaucratic 
government programs, whether the perception is true or not. It is possible to keep 
legislative requirements and administrative structures streamlined without losing 
accountability. When a program focuses on a paperwork compliance process, as this 
proposal seems to, the purpose is lost and business interest cannot be sustained. 

TarGetina, Despite the proposal's laudable attempt to focus services on long-term 
welfare dependents and young newly dependent individuals, there would still be an 
incentive for training programs to enroll the "easiest -to-serve" among the "most-in- 
need." Sii.ce bonus payments would onJv be made for individuals placed in jobs and who 
remain there at least one ye:.'*, rational program operators would be likely to ?eek out 
the most employaole from aiaongthe el ^blc JEDI Population. If their ultimate 
placement appeared uncertain or too expensive, eligible welfare recipients would not be 
served. 

Use of CBOs, The JEDI bill's emphasis on increased use of community-based 
organizations seems misplaced. At the local level, maximum flexibility in program 
design, mix of services, and choice of service deliverers is required to respond to the 
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needs of the local economy and program participants. Mandating specific service 
providers in federal law, as has been suggested, runs counter to the prevailing view that 
all service providers should compete fairly for public funds based on their competence 
and proven performance in a given local area. 

Vj rfront Cost% Starting up the JEDl program would require considerable capital. The 
automation and software development necessary to successfully determine eligibility, 
calculate bonuses, and track program participants could run into the millions of dollars 
In some states. Up-front training costs would also be substantial. 

A key point to remember abort employment and training services for welfare recipients 
:s that they are bound to be both time consuming and expensive. Nearly one-fourth of 
this group has never been emploved, and most of those who have previously worked were 
employed in occupations offering little skill training. Less than half have a high school 
education. Many require some assistance with child care and transportation. This does 
not mean that we avoid serving them. It does mean that successful services to this 
clientele will require drawing on a broad range of programs and resources at the state 
and local level. 

Recapturing funds from title II-A programs would not begin to cover these costs. 
Moreover, the negative consequences of taking such an action could be significant. In 
essence, the proposed realiotment of unspent JTPA funds would redistribute resources 
from rural to urban areas. Furthermore, it would represent a dramatic shift In public 
policy from serving a broad population of disadvantaged individuals to a narrower focus 
on a group that is less than half of the eligible population under JTPA. 
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^ ^ vmanctf Standards . Buried in the section on "conforming amendments" is perhaps 
the most important contribution in the legislation. Although vaguely worded, the 
proposal calls for modifying the cost-per-placement performance standard for welfare 
dependents under JTPA. Such action may be appropribte, since there are indications 
that local decision makers may be choosing to emphasize short-term and less expensive 
training because of their failure to understand the flexibility the law allows regarding 
performance standard adjustments that aie available to them when providing long-term 
training to hard-to-serve client groups. 

Too few private industry councils and service delivery area agencies are taking 
advantage of existing opportunities to adjust performance standards for more difficult- 
to-serve client groups. However, new fedpral legislation is not required to remedy this 
situation. Strong federal leadership and direction that encourages local flexibility in 
seating program goals could produce the desired changes in local planning and 
operations, in fact, a successful campaign led by the Department of ^bor could 
eliminate the need for the complex program proposed in the JBDi legislation. 

Amending JTPA . The proposal seeks new amendments to JTPA before the latest round 
have even had time to take effect. Public programs need stability and continuity in 
order to rema n effective. In particular, it is difficult to sustain the commitment and 
participation of business volunteers if the rules are changed every few months. The 
Committee should seriously consider whether the potential benefits of further 
legfislative changes outweigh the certain costs to system effectiveness. 
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Comorehenalve State Syatems 

Mr. Chairman, the JEDI program falls short of what is needed to serve the employment 
and training needs of welfare recipients. The narrow focus on JTPA as the main 
delivery system limits the Committee to tinkering at the margins of the problem. The 
JEDI bonus would likely be ignored by most states. Those states that do choose to try 
out this incentive would probably limit its use to pilot or demonstration projects Most 
important, the proposal does not «^ccount for the considerable progress states have made 
in recent years building more comprehensive systems using a much different approach. 
Meaningful reform in this important area should build on these successful state 
experiments. 

Any serious effort toward combining work and welfare must take a broader look at 
combining a number of state and federal resources. By integrating education, social 
wPlfare, and employment and training programs, including JTPA, several states have 
developed creative approaches that pool existing resources to expand services to 
welfare recipients. Massachusetts' "ET Choices" and California's '♦GAIN" are the best 
examples. Both of these state initiatives assign an important role to JTPA, but their 
success lies in their ability to combine funds from a variety of federal programs with 
substantial state resources to construct a comprehensive and integrated system of 
sequenced employment-related activities for welfare recipients. 

A key ingredient in the formula for success is state and local flexibility. State 
experience suggests that different models are appropriate in different states and in 
different areas within states. This is only natural since labor market conditions, 
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political needs, and institutional capacity vary among states. At the local level, 
maximum flexibility in program design, nix of services, and ch^.^e of service deliverers 
is required to respond to the needs of the local economy and program participants. 

ycderal Policy Dlfections 

In our view, federal policy has already developed a frameworlc on which to build more 
effective programs to serve welfare recipients: 

• Balanced roles and authorities for the public and private sectors to harness 
private sector expertise, resources, and support, and to help tailor publicly 
financed programs to local economic realities. 

• Maximum state and local flexibility to facilitate the coordination of programs 
and resources. 

• And an emphasis on performance, not process. 

The most important contribution the federal government can malce to improve welfare- 
to-worl< programs is to give the states the freedom and "seed money" to continue their 
efforts. 

Historically, the Worl< Incentive (WIN) program has been one of the tools used by states 
to provide a comprehensive mix of job search and training activities. WIN grant money 
has played a critical role in leveraging additional financing from state legislatures. WIN 
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grants have been successfully combined with state and federal funds to make more 
imaginative pro-am ming possible. 

A new program is needed to replace WIN, whose funding runs out in June of this year. 
The rew program should increase state flexibility, increase the state share of funding, 
broaden the range of authorized education and job training activities, and ensure the 
provision of adequate support services to sustain program participants. The program 
should be carefully coordinated with the public/private structures under JTPA. State 
.lob Training Coordinating Councils should have a role in developing the overall policy 
pruidellnes for the program within the state, and private industry councils should help 
plan and oversee programs at the local level. This n*»w program would provide the 
critical incentive funds for states to undertake more comprehensive initiatives for 
helping welfare recipients prepare for private sector employment. 

We are ready to work with you and your Committee to help design such a program to 
create meaningful private sector work opportunities for welfare recipients. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be happv to answer any questions the Committee may have. 
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The Chairman. Well, let me just say, we welcome ways of trying 
to do this. We have tried to si"^^plify our program and give maxi- 
mum flexibility to the states without mandating the participation 
of any particular group. In the past we have tried to target in 
other kinds of programs, training piograms, the particular commu- 
nity based organization. Here we provide maximum flexibility to 
the ijtates. You heard our previous witness say that they wish that 
those groups which are actually doing the training would get the 
beneflts. 

We have at hast reached the tentative decision to provide the 
flexibility and give the overall responsibility to the states so that 
the I 'job themselves can streamline the process and use whatever 
is the most efficient and effective veliicle for training. 

Now, how else could we structure that? 

Mr. QuiNLAN. We think we have a pretty good system in place 
now through the use of performance standards. One of the things 
that has happened with the performance standards, however, is 
that there has been a constant striving to increase the standards 
each year, whether this be cost per placement or placement rates. 

We believe that there is a way that the standards can be adjust- 
ed using the leadership of the Congress and the leadership of the 
Department of Labor to say that for certain client groups, particu- 
larly the group you are concerned about here. Senator — it would be 
more appropnate to say we encourage you to serve these gronm. 
We understand under these circumstances that the performance 
standards may not be the same for someone who has more skills. 
That way I believe we can keep many of the principles that have 
proved valid under the JTPA program without hav)ng difficulties 
in administering the program. 

If the JEDI program were to be approved, we clearly want the 
states to follow the program. We have some reservations that they 
will want to proceed because of the administrative costs and some 
of the reporting problems. We think that there are tremendous dif- 
ficulties in pursuing individuals over the course of three years— 
you just can t find them. 

The Chairman. Well, I think that that's a legitimate concern. 
There's an effort in the Congress now in terms of child support to 
try and ensure that the absent fathers are going to be participating 
in o^2etting the costs of raising and caring for their chil'^'-en. I 
thmk they should. I think most Americans believe that the, ave a 
responsibDity. They are doing a very effective job, as I understand, 
the state of Wisconsin, in sequestering some of the funds that are 
paid, the salaries that are paid to fathers, for their children. And 
they work that through a Social Security type of a system. What 
we have tried to do is to experiment with a system that has tenta- 
tively shown some rather positive results. We womd welcome other 
suggestions about ways of doing it, but it seems to me that we have 
to have some sort of verification proce^^. I'm reluctant, you know, 
to create a super-governmental agency snooping around in terms of 
the Social Security system, but it docs seem to me that they could 
make a determination whether the person is working or not, with- 
out infringing too much on civil liberties. 

Mr. QuiNLAN. We've tried that in the past on a wide scale basis 
imder the JTPA program, and CETA before thac, 'vith not ve>y sat- 
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isfactory rwulte, because of very substantial time lags in gettin- 
that kind of informatioxi. So I'm not sure that you are goini to be 
^Z. , Pf>^"ade the states that you will have enough information 
so that they wi 1 be able to get the bonus in a timely manner. They 
Illt'iP' -'T ■i'P^r^T, establishing this kind of system to 

track the mdividuals. I'm not sure that in this instance tlie dogs 
are gomg to eat the dog food. ^ 
Knl^K ^at kind of bonus-you know, we have a 75/ 

50/25 percent sca^e. What kind of bonus do you think is necessary? 

Mr. QuiNLAN. I think that if you put the message out-to the 
people that are mvolved m the policymaking INJTPA who are used 
to d^mg with bottom-lme performance indicators, they will be 
moved by those mdicators. If you put the message out to the people 
m the system^ that you want^them to serve a more disadvai^teged 
groap Ox people m die ^tu^^ category, for example, and that you 
""^opff that through the performance stand^ds 
process. I beheve that the system will respond. 

^e Chairm/n Well, why doesn't it respond to bonuses, then? 

Mr QuiNL/Ji. Well, there are bonuses already in the system fSr 
people who meet and exceed the performance standards. They are 
already provided as a matter of course, based on the existing per- 
formance standards, through the use of the 6-percent funds and the 
8-.^rcent funds under JTPA. So that there is a sensitivity to that 

f vJ? ^^"^"^ :"?}^ ^ flowing back to Wash- 
mgton to be then reallocated. These are funds that the govenior 
has under his particular jurisdiction. 

^w^f?^'^- Y^"' ^ '=^"*' I w^ ^^"g to figure out 
what the 6 percent represented in terms of financial bonus. It 
would seem to me the bonus in this proposal is considerably more, 
^i?"'/""^- ' } ^^''K^'^ well worth examining what the 
ZTw J"°"^^ ^"^^^K ^« talking about recaptured 

J«L ;i,^°/'' T""^ in^ol^ed in recentl? indi- 

cate that for the past year the program has actually outlaid about 
103 percent of the funds, over the 100 percent-so they are eating 
down the surplus that was established in the early days of the pr^ 
gram because of the start-up systems and things of that nature 
timaite'"^^ ^ "^^^^ money there as one would originally es- 

The Chairman Well, you understand that the bonuses are not 
coming out of the recaptured carry over funds. These are the addi- 
tionaJ-jthese are hi. nuses from the Federal government, savings at 
the Federal level. 

Mr. QuiNLAN. V/ell, those would be recaptured funds. There's no 
"^-T-^®^™""®^ °y reading of your latest version. 

Ihe Chairman. Well, it's new money as far as the state goes. 

Mr. QpiNLAN. But It still has to con.e from the JTPA system 

Ihe Chairman. No, it doesn't, not at all. It comes from the funds 
tha. would be expended in terms of the welfare eystem, the AFDC 
the matehmg funds ' 

Mr. Quinlan. U]^:inately. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Quinlan. But initially you are looking at a target of oppor- 
tunity to get the program started. ^ 
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The Chairman. Sure, we are not arguing about— hopefully, we 
are not going to get into, you know, what is necessary in start-up; I 
mean, there are some states that have already got the infrastruc- 
ture and are already established— I mean, I don't question that: 
some states are further ahead than others. ^ 

Mr. QuiNLAN. I was dealing. Senator, with the question about 
where does the start-up money come for this. The pr: ciple of using 
savings over time is a principle that we would clearly support. But 
where does the money come from for start-up purpose?.^ That is a 
complicated question, and it's one that can be elusive Lz the sense 
that clearly in the early stages, in 1984, of JTPA there was a 
slower start-up. But I believe those funds are bemg ;.vorked down 
fairly rapidly now as the private industry councils in the service 
delivery areas are fully functioning. So it can be a little bit elusive 
in the initial stages. I understand where you are in terms of long- 
term financing. . , ^ , ^ ^, 

The Chairman. I apologize for irterrupting, but we ve got the 
votes and other Senators will be coming back— but on the targeting 
proposal. I know youVe got problems with this issue as well. 

Mr QuiNLAN. One final point. The amendments to JTPA that 
were acted on this fall are yet to be implemented. I would raise a 
concern to you that one of the benefits that JTPA has had over the 
last few years is a degree of continuity. And Tm concerned that we 
come up with another set of amendments- 

The Chairman. We all understand that issue. I am hopeful that 
we can take the interest of the business community into consider- 
ation and give them the kind of satisfaction and enthusiasm to this 
aspect that they have for the PIC's. When we had the community- 
based organizations testifying, virtually all of them indicated what 
an important ingredient that activity was in the sense of achieve- 
ment and accomplishment and involvement of the community. So 
we are not interested in disturbing that concept. 

What I basically would like to do is take that enthusiasm and 
move it jver towards the more difficult to employ. That's what we 
are trymg to extend, and we hope to looL at this as building and 
expanding on something, rather than as trying to replace an order. 
Mr. QuiNLAN. We have an absolute common agreement. 
The Chairman. So we would want to work closely with you 
about how that could be done. That's our objective. And we want to 
work with you closely to make sure that there isn't a sense that 
that function and that effort is in any way diminished. 
Mr. QuiNLAN. I appreciate that. . , , . , j t 

The Chairman. Maybe that is not clear in the legislation, and, it 
it isn't, then I'm wide open to discussing it. 

Mr. QuiNLAN. We do have some questions. Senator. There is one 
concept that has accurred in Massachusetts an California in some 
of the proposals to serve AFDC recipient that l think is worthy of 
examination. Those programs tie together a whole range of various 
federally financed and state-financed programs. One of the key pro- 
-ams that served as glue money, seed money, has been the work 
incentive program. 
The Chairman. Right. rr.u u i 

Mr. QuiNLAN. That program is due to go off the books— 
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The Chairman. Listen, Vm all aboard on that; I was the princi- 
pal sponsor with Moynihan and Jchn Kerry in terms of expanding 
that. We didn't get the funds that we want. Vm all aboard; Til go 
to the wall with you on that. We in Massachusetts probably use 
our total funding for ET. The WIN program is, only 20 or 25 per- 
cent of our total funds for ET. 

Mr. QuiNLAN. That is a key element. 

The Chairman. It's a key element. We are going to do everything 
we can to make sure that goes forward. 

Mr. QuiNLAN. We've got about four and a half months to go, and 
that thing 

The Chairman. We hear you, and I think we've got pretty good 
indications both from the Budget Committee and others on Appro- 
priations that we have a good opportunity, and I would be hopeful 
that with Senator Quayle and others, wh^ ha^e been very much in- 
volved—that we could get that. 

Mr. QuiNLAN. Mr. Chairman, that generally covers the issues 
that I wanted to cover in the summary, and we would be very, very 
anxious to work with you and the Committee and the Committee 
staff to refine the i^ . as further. And you certainly have our sup- 
port in the thrust that you are taking to really zero in on this par- 
ticular target group. Basically we are going to have to— over the 
next ten years — to use all of our workers, all of our people in the 
work force effectively; we can't afford to have people on AFDC who 
are able bodied. So that is a principle we would absolutely stand 
with you on. 

The Chairman. Well, what I would hope is that you could work 
with my staff on these up-front cost issues. I think we have try 
and find out, in terms of the various states, what they really are 
capable of doing— and they vary. But I think that's an important 
point. 

On the administration of JEDI, I hope we can go through that in 
careful detail and examine the different titles and provisions and 
get your advice about how that can be made more effective. 

Senator Simon is just on his way back. Could you hold here? 

Mr. QuiNLAN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Here is Senator Simon. Senator Simon, we've 
covered some of the things. We raised some important points that 
we ought to address in terms of the administration of the program, 
in terms of the bonus features of it, some of the start-up issues, all 
of which are very important. 

And I'd say it's our intention — Senator Simon is a cosponsor — 
that we keep administration to a bare minimum. We had 15 per- 
cent in the JTPA; we are interested in trying" to see that adminib 
trative tangles are reduced. 

I do thinK that the point that has been raised about how we are 
going to know whether people are really employed is a key issue. 
We have seen some states that have worked through that. We are 
basically utilizing some of the state experience, but we ought to ex- 
amine that further, and we would be glad to do it. 

Finally, we stressed the importance of the private sector involve- 
ment, of the involvement of the business community. We don't 
want to diminish in any way their strong commitment to JTPA; we 
want to expand it, and I think they ought to have those assurances. 
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Fm going to ask Senator Simon if he would chair the hearings 
now. I want to personally thank you. 
Mr. QuiNLAN. Thank you, sir. 
Senator Simon [presiding]. 

And I thank you, Mr. Quinlan, and I regret I waa not here for 
your— I heard jurt a minute or two of your testimony. But we ap- 
preciate the leadership you are pre 'ding ?n th :? National Alliance 
of Business. And I know we welcome your input as we move along 
on this question. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Quinlan. We appreciate your willingness. Senator, to par- 
ticipate in the conference this week of the National Association of 
Private Industry CJouncils that we cosponsored. 

Senator Simon. Well, I was pleased to do so, and I appreciate 
your leadership in that area. Thank you very, very much. 

And I would like then to nil on Commissioner Stephen Heintz, if 
lie is here, as the fiiiol witness here today. 

Let me just add. Senator Dodd is on the way, and he wants to 
more formally introduce you. We'll, go ahead with your statement 
at this point, and then we will interrupt for a more lavish and ap- 
propriate introduction. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN HEINTZ, COMMISSIONER, CONNECTI- 
CUT DEPARTMENT OF INCOME MAINTENANCE, HARTFORD, CT, 
ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr. Heintz. Fm sure that the Committee and the audience can 
wait for a long time for that to occur. Senator. Thank you very 
much. I am Stephen Heintz. Fm the commissioner ( ? the Connecti- 
cut Department of Income Maintenance, our state's welfare agency. 
And I'd like to say at the outset that we are very pleased to be 
here this afternoon. And I'm testifying really on behalf of the 
American Public Welfare Association and its year-long task force 
that has been looking at a toical redesign of the welfare system. 

And it is a privilege to be here, and I want to express our appre- 
ciation both to Chairman Kennedy and to you. Senator Simon, and 
the other Members of the Committee for focusing early in this ses- 
sion of Congress on the issues of the employment and training 
system as they particularly relate to welfare recipients. In fact, we 
would stress the point that changes in the employment and train- 
ing system can only achieve their fullest potential on behalf of wel- 
fare recipients if in fact those changes are part of a larger effort to 
overhaul the entire welfare systeiT> itself. 

And the reverse in fact is true as well. The welfare system can 
only support families better and more efficiently and in a way that 
promotes their own strength as a family unit a'>d secures their 
long-term independence if we also reform the mployment and 
training system simultaneously. So the two approaches work very 
muc^ ha'^d in hand, and must happen, we think, together in a na- 
tional way with the Federal government providing the leadership, 
with the states having flexibility to implement and working togeth- 
er toward a new future for social welfare. 
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About a year ago, in response to the growing crisis in our nation 
of childhood poverty, the American Public Welfare Association es- 
tablished a welfare reform tabk force. A diverse group of welfare 
commissioners from across the country have been working, then, 
for the past year representing large and small states, urban and 
rural constituencies, liberals aid Etemocrats, Republican governors 
and Democratic governors— and we have re-examined the entire 
welfare system and concluded izi fact that the system is no longer 
relevant to the nature of poverty in our country in these years, in 
the 1980*8 and into the 1990*8, and is failing the American family. 

We released a report in November, Senator, called "One Child In 
Four" in reference to the statistic that we find so morally tragic 
and economically concerning that one child in four in America 
today is bom into poverty, and in fact one child in five will now 
spend his or her entire youth in poverty. 

And 've concluded in our study early on thpt while the family 
must be the focus and the family must take responsibility for doing 
the best it can to meet its own needs, that government has an im- 
portant role to play in this process as well. 

Time does not permit this afternoon a detail review of our pro- 
posai. It is included in our written testimony and copies of our 
report are available. But I would like to quickly summarize be- 
cause it J jvetails very clearly with some of the bills being consid- 
ered in ihis Committee, including the JEDI proposal that you and 
Senator Kennedy have made, the Opportunities for Employment 
Preparation Act of 1986, the Aid to Families in Employment Tran- 
sition Act also of '86, both of which were introduced by Senators 
Dodd and Specter. 

We are suggesting that the current welfare system be replaced 
with something we call the family investment program. And our 
family investmer program, pat together by people who are in a 
unique position to Imow the failures of the current welfare system, 
because we are running it, has four major components. 

The first are client-agency contracts, simple written contracts be- 
tween the welfare agency, welfare family and the outlining of the 
mutual obligations and responsibilities of each in promoting and 
achieving self-sufficiency. On the one hand, it would require cer- 
tain activities of the family, which might be education, might be 
training, might be parenting education: on the other hand, it would 
also require services to be provided by the agency in the form of 
day care, cash assistance or other services. 

In essence, the contract becomes a discharge plan. As people 
c )me into the welfare system, we begin to work immediately on 
planning for their ultimate self-sufficiency and independence. The 
contract W()uld include goals and timelines and benchmarks by 
which the progress of both the family and the sei vice structure 
could be measured. 

llie pecond element is more cloJ^ely related to the work of this 
Committee, and that is that we would recommend that all states be 
required to operate comprehensive welfare-to jobs programs. We've 
learned from both the successes and failures of the original WIN 
program, and more recently from the growing successes of the WIN 
demonstration programs in a number of states, including ET in 
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Massachusetts, the Job Connection in Connecticut, Project Chance 
in Illinois, that the WIN demonstration programs can work. 

We would recommend that all states be required to operate com- 
prehensive programs that include choices available to clients in the 
areas of education, training, job search activities, and, certainly, 
employment. 

In our view all parents whose children are age 3 or older should 
be required to p*:xticipate in some element of that kind of compre- 
hensive approach. Parents with children who are under the age of 
3 would not be totally exempt but would instead be required to par- 
ticipate in a program of less intensi\ :^ activity but some kind of ac- 
tivity that links them to the broader community, that contributes 
to their overall long-term economic independence and gives them 
the opportunity to fulfill their own goals. 

Obviously comprehensive welfare-to-jobs programs rely on the 
availability of adequate child care, affordable chUd care that meets 
both the education, training, end employment needs of the parents, 
but also contribut<» to the developniental needs of the children. 

Equally important to welfare-to-jobs as a source of income for 
these families are efforts to enforce child support payments and 
also to support the m^'or education reforms currently being consid- 
ered in this country as part of the process of helping welfare fami- 
lies gain access to the kind of quality basic education that they 
need to help them become competitive in the job force. 

The third element of our program is something we call the 
family living standard. And the family living standfard would re- 
place the current Aid to Families with Dependent Children, food- 
stamps and Low Income Energy Assistance programs, as they are 
available to families. FLS, as we call it, would be established in 
each state, but following a nationally prescribed methodology for 
actually surveying the costs of living in each state, of meeting the 
basic material needs that families must meet to survive— housing, 
furnishings, food, clothing, utilities, et cetera. 

Thei. cash supplements, cash assistance, would no longer be 
based on an AFIMI! kind of formula but would rather be based on 
an examination of the income available to the family from child 
support, from earnings, frorn other sources, comparing that to that 
state's familv living standard, and then cash supplements would be 
made available to the family to make up the difference that might 
exist. 

Cash supplement^ under the family U'.'i^^g standard, in our view 
f>hould be available to single-ptxent families and two-parent fami- 
lies alike; the key test is need and not the composition of the 
family. 

In addition, we are convinced that it must always be better to 
work than to be on welfare. So we recommend building in incen- 
tives in the FLS so that eamin^G may be disregarded as the wel- 
fare family moves into the work force. 

In sum, the FLS is based on cur strong belief that it is unrealis- 
tic to expect that welfare families are going to be able to go out 
and get the education, the training, and the employment they 
need, and at the same time nurture and support the development 
of their children, if in fact their very economic survival is constant- 
ly in doubt. 
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The fourth element of our program, then, is to strengthen the ca- 
pacity of state welfare agencies to better help low-income families. 
The current social services system in this country — really fifty dif- 
ferent systems— is quite a complex maze of programs, of rules, of 
services, and of agencies. And we recommend the development of a 
system of something we are calling case management, which would 
help a family assess its total needs, not just for income support, for 
example, not just for employment and training services, but wheth- 
er there might be a drug or alcohol problem that also needs to be 
resolved before that family can survive. And that the case manage- 
ment function would be available to assess those total needs and to 
help families gain access to the variety of agencies and programs 
and services that are available to help meet those needs. 

Case management would really monitor the performance of the 
contract that I mentioned earlier that would be established be- 
tween the family and the agency. 

These, in abbreviated terms, are the cenural elements of our pro- 
gram. 

Td like to turn now to how they fit in with changes in the em- 
ployment and training structure that you are considering in this 
Committee. Let me start with a few comments about JTPA. I serve 
on the state JTPA council in Connecticut, and I think that in many 
ways the current JTPA program is working as well as it can for 
welfare families given the constraints of the law and the allocation 
of the dollars available. In Connecticut, for example, in the pro- 
gram year 'SS-'SG, 31 percent of all JTPA participant i sevred were 
AFDC rf ipients. Some 50 percent of JTPA participai/ts were wel- 
fare recipients in general, combining AFDC and general assistance. 

Overall, the entered employment rate for JTPA participants in 
Connecticut has been 68 percent; for the welfare participants it's 
been 63 percent. So we think that we are doing pretty well with 
JTP'A as regards welfare recipients within the confines of the Act 
itself. 

Now, the JEDI legislation would help. And we think that the 
concept of incentive payments for successfully serving AFDC fami- 
lies and Refugee Assistance families would encourage greater ef- 
forts at the state level on their behalf. 

But I would suggest that perhaps the major barrier to improved 
JTPA performance on the part of welfare families is at the front 
end of the system. In Connecticut the JTPA agencies have estab- 
lished in essence an enrollment requirement that they test out at 
the 8th grade level in terms of reading and writing. And I don't 
think that's inappropriate because, you will recall, they are operat- 
ing under overall performance standards that they have to meet in 
order to get additional funds under JTPA. And rather than reduce 
the performance standards at the bark end or reduce those enroll- 
ment standards at the front end, we would rather see some pro- 
grams designed to help welfare recipients get to an 8th grade or 
better level of reading and writing, and then move into the JTPA 
training programs and out into employment. 

So this is how we would suggest that JEDI and JTPA and wel- 
fare reform work together. Perhaps some feeder programs, some 
greater outreach efforts, and some pre-JTPA remediation programs 
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could be established and would be essential, we think, to better 
JTPA performance on the part of welfare recipients. 

I would suggest that you may want to consider at least adding 
some requirement in your bonus incentive payment proposal that 
the funds coming back to the states as bonuses, that a portion at 
least of those would have to be used to establish these kinds of 
feeder programs, working on bringing up the basic education skills 
of welfare recipients as they become eligible for JTPA services. 

The last point Fd like to make. Senator Simon— and it's been 
made earlier today, so I won't spend a great deal of time on it— is 
the importance of saving WIN while we sort out a better long-term 
approach. WIN as a program has been in many ways justifiably 
criticized in the past. However, the states in the last couple of 
years have made great strides primarily through the demonstra- 
tion authority tc make WIN a success. And with WIN expiring in 
June of this year, some states may be forced to actually close their 
doors. And while it is important that we move to a new and better 
system in the long term, let*s keep WIN operating until that day 
arrives. 

In conclusion, then, I think it's important that this country face 
the growing crisis of childhood poverty. It requires bold vision and 
dramatic action. The changes in the employment and training 
system are an absolutely necessary part of welfare reform. But we 
believe that better training and work programs alone must not sub- 
stitute for a comprehensive reform of the nation's social welfare 
system. We must develop a system that is at once more rational, 
more humane, and more disciplined We must establish a system 
which saves the children and families of this nation from continued 
suffering in poverty. 

Thank you. Senator Simon. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Heintz and additional materials 
supplied for the record follows:] 
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Good afternoon. I am Stephen heintz, commissioner of the Connecticut 
Depariment of Income Maintenance and chairman of the American Public Welfare 
Association project, •'A hwrTER of Cowitment/ I am pleased to participate in 

the committee's hearings, and I THANK THE MEMBERS FOR INVITING ME TO JOIN THEM 

in this important debate. 

With regard to the issue of welfare reform, let me be clear from the outset. 
My colleagues and I believe that we must go far beyond mere tinkering with 
present public welfare programs and redesign fundamentally , the way we respond 
to poverty in this country, w^ile TmE issue of work programs is an important 
part of the self-sufficiency agenda fok recipients of public assistance, it 
cannot be the full agenda for poor families and their children. a few 
statistics make this point; 

Basic Principles and Goals 

Today one child in four is born into poverty in this country. One child in 
five lives ^ut his or her childhood in poverty. among blacks and hispanics 
the numbers are even more stark: one out of two black children is poor. tgo 
of five hispanic children are poor. as public human service administrators, 
we have responsibility within our states for the health and well-being of 
those who are vulnerable. we oversee the development and delivery of 

SERVICES. MANi in OUR GROUP HAVE LONG EXPERIENCE AND SPECIFIC EXPERTISE IN 
THESE AREAS. BECAUSE OF OUR EXPERIENCE AND OUR LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES, 
WE CAN BE BOTH LEGITIMATE ADVOCATES FOR THE CLIENTS WE SERVE AND RIGOROUS 
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critics of the existing system ''z administer. 

We know that something clearly is not working. The available array of 
services is not adequate to the needs. 

responding to the numbers and what they represent, and to our responsibilities 
it; our states. the human service administrators adopted a policy statement in 
1985 calling for a renewed public commitment to poor children and their 
families. a steering committee was formed representing apwa's 90ard of 
directors and its counv^ils of state and local welfare administrators. 

The steering committee held its first formal session one year ago. The group 
is itself diverse both politically and geographically. we are republicans and 
DEMOCRATS; Liberals and Conservatives. We come from lakoe states and shall 

STATES; WE SERVE URBAN AND RURAL POPULATIONS. 

WE HAVE DEBATED AMONG OURSELVES THE APPROPRIATE GOALS FOR OUR WELFARE SYSTEM 
AND THE POLICIES TO ATTAIN THOSE GOALS. WE HAVE MET WITH A NUMBER OF YOUR 
COLLEAGUES. WITH CONGRESSIONAL STAFF, WITH OFFICIALS IN THE ADMINISTRATION. 
WITH OTHER STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS, PRIVATE NON-PROFIT 
GROUPS. AND WITH SOCIAL SCIENTISTS WORKING ON THE WHOLE RANGE OF ISSUES WITHIN 
THE SOCIAL WELFARE FIELD. 

Our goal IG straightforward: to reduce the NUMBER OF CHILDREN LIVING IN 
POVERTY BY PROMOTING SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND STRONG FAMILIES. 

Before I outline our recommendations Td like to tell you about the 
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conclusions on which they are based. 

There is a vital public role and responsibility for society's welfare and each 
individual has certain responsibilities toward society. we believe t u 
individuals bear the primary responsibility for their own well-being and that 

OF THEIR FAMILIES. In OUR VIEW, SElF-SUFFICIENCY MEANS FOR AN ADULT. A GOOD 

jobj and for a child. a nurturing family am-^ success in school. we value 
families as the basic building slock of our society, but we also realize that 
policies and programs must recognize the changing face of families. especially 
the increasing number of single parent families headed by women. 

The problem is complex and dynamic. It requires policymakersd to go far 
beyond tinkering with the existing structure. it requires a fundamental 
redesign of that structure. investing in stronger self-sufficient families 
will bring significant returns: productive workers for a shrinking labor 
market. diminishing need for income maintenance and social services programs, 
and a strcngep society overall. 

to put the concept of investment and mutual responsibility into action, we 
propose major reforms in income security, education. and employment programs. 

The KEY COMPONENTS OF OUR FAMILY INVESTMENT PROGRAM INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 

0 A CLIENT-AGENCY CONTRACT REQUIRING ACTIONS BY CLIENTS AND SERVICES FROM 
AGENCIES ENCOMPASSING EDUCATPN, EMPLOYMENT AND STRENGTHENED FAMILY LIFE. 
WORK OR EDUCATION TOWARD EMPLOYMENT IS REQUIRED OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN 
OVER 5j WORK-RELATED OR OTHER PART-TIME OUT-OF-HOME ACTIVITY IS REQUIRED 
OF OTHER PARENTS- 
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0 A COMPREHENSIVE WElFARE-TQ-JOBS PROGRAM IN EACH STaTE TO PROVIDE THE 
SERVICES NECESSARY FOR FAMILIES TO MOVE FROM WELFARE TO SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 
A STRO^:: CONNECTION BETWEEN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Afw !!L'MAN DEVELOPMENT SO 
THAT JOBS ARE AVAILABLE FOR THOSE NOW DEPENDENT ON WELFARE. 

0 AGGRESSIVE ENFORCEMENT OF CHILD SJPPQRT INCLUDING PATCUNITY 
DETERMINATION, VIEWED BY COMMISSIONERS AS A RESPONSIBILITY OF BOTH 
INDIVIDUALS AND HUMAN SERVICE AGENCIES. 

0 A NEW NAgONALLY-MANOATED . STATE-SPECIFIC "FA MILY LIVING STANDAR D" USINF 
ACTUAL LIVING COSTS AS THE BAoIS FOR CASH ASSISTANCE TO ELIGIBLE 
FAMILIES. The "FLS" would PrOVIDE A STABLE ECONOMIC BASE AS FAMILIES 
rtOVE TOWARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND WOULD REPLACE BENF^TS TO FAMILIES WITH 
CHlLurtEN UNDER THE AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN, FOOD STAMP, 
AND LOW-INCOME HOME ENERGY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS. 

0 STRONGER PUBLIC oCHQQLS FOR LOW-INCOME CHILDREN INCLUDING BETTER 
PREPARATION AND STANDARDS TC ASSURE ACADMEIC PROGRESS AND GRADUATION FROM 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

0 Increased availability of affordable, quality child care to meet 
children's needs and support families working toward self-sufficiency. 

0 CnSE MANAGEMENT IN OUR HUMAN SERVICE AGFNCIES TO HELP FAMILIES ASSESS 
TOTAL NEEDS AND RESOURCES, TO IMPLEK.ENT MJiJ MONITOR THE CONTRACT, AND 
COORDINATE NEEDED SERVICES. 
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Recognizing that our goal of reducing povlrty among ' ildren cannot be reached 
IF the current incidence of adolescent pregnancy is allowed to persist, our 
report also contains proposals to deal with the problem of chiloren having 
children. 

CENmiTY or M FAMILY 

The first obligation of public policy must Bt to .uinforce-through both words 

AND ACTIONS — THE CENTRALITY OF THE FAMILY AND THE PRIMACY OF P/,'>ENTAL 
RESPONSIBILITY IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. My COLLEAGUES AND I WANT TO MAK: THE CASE 

that parental responsibility -or the care of chiloren must be enforced. we do 
not believe that poverty somehow removts the right? and obligations of parents 
toward their children. 

We firmly believe that parental support of children is the first line of 
defensf against puplic depenuency. all children havt the right to expect 
financial s'pport from their parents ano parents have the responsibility, to 
provide that support. determining paternity /nd fnforcing child support are 
mutual responsibilities of clients and agencies—szsponsibilities that must be 
accepted and their enforcement aggressively pursued. 

In our Family Investment Prograh proposal, the primacy of parental 
responsibility is supported by the "contract" between agency and client. it 
is also reflected in our belief that while establishing work patterns in a 
househ-:! * may not automatically reduce public assistance caseloads, it will 

IMMEDIATELY HELP PAREj^TS AND CHILDREN UNDERSTAND THE IMPORTANCF OF WORK IN 
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achieving independence from welfare. 

Our approach commits both agencies and clients to real plans for independence. 
The client-agency contract is designed to turn mutual good intentions into 

MUTUAL OwwIGATlONS AND EXPECTATIONS. AKD OBLIGATIONS ARE JUST 
THAT—OBLIGATIONS. THEY REPRESENT THE MUTUAL RESPECT AND GOODWILL OF CLIENT 
AN.1 AGENCY IN WORKING TOWARD THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE CLIENT AND, THEREBY, OF 

SOCIETY. The obligations and requirements of the contract must not be used in 

COERCIVE WAYSi NOR SHOULD THEY PRESUME, IN SOIIE PATRONIZING FASHION, THAT OUR 
FELLOW CITIZENS ARE INCAPABLE OR UNWILLING TO ASSUME THEIR ROLE IN THE LARGER 
SOCIETY. 

The core of the contract we !..opose will be an employability and financial 
assistance plan, from which flow the specific obi igations of both client and 
AGENCY. The contract commits clients to a range of self-help efforts, and it 

COMMITS STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES TO SUPPORT THOSE EFFORTS BY PROVIDING 
NECESSARY SERVICES AND ASSISTANCE. BY EDTASLISHING GOALS, TIMELINES AND 
BENCHMARKS, THE CONTRACT TRANSLATES MUTUAL EXPECTATIONS INTO CONCRETE TERMS. 
The CONTRACT WIlL BE IN EFFECT A "DISCHARGE PLAN" AIMED AT EVENTUAL 

self-sufficiency and independence from the system. 

The client's obligations unjer the contract will include mandatory work and 
education/training activities based on the individual's needs, abilities, and 
GOALS. The agency will provide serv::£S needed to su. .^ort the family in 

ACHIEVING self-sufficiency. ThE CONTRACT WILL BE MONITORED REGULARLY THROUGH 
THE PROCESS OF CASE MANAGEMENT. 
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"Case management", which we propose "^or all public human service agencies, 

.iEANS brokering AND COORDINATING . jOCIAL, HEALTH. EDUCATION, AND EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES NECESSARY TO PROMOTE SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND STRENGTHEN FAMILIES. ThE 
PROCESS BEGINS WITH AN ^SSESSMENT OF THE FAMILY'S NEEDS AND RESOURCES IN FOUR 
AREAS: (1) EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, (2) WORK EXPERIENCE (3) FAMILY 
DEVELOPMENT — IN ORDER TO KNOW WHAT PROGRAM OR SERVICES THE FAMILY NEEDS— AND 
(M) INCOME SECURITY TO DETERMINE THE NEED FOR CASH ASSISTANCE AND DEVELOP 
BUDGET PLANS. 

Tl€ NEED FOR amE^€NSIVENESS 

Welfare reform seems to have become a euphemism for new welfare-to-work 
programs or old workfare programs. reform of the welfare system mus" be 

EXACTlY THAT— a COMPREHENSIVE REFORMULATION OF CASH ASSISTANCE, EDUCATION, 
wrt rA CARE AND EMPLOYMENT-RELATED POLICIES THAT STRENGTHEN FAMILY LIFE AND 
irOMOTE SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 

The AFWA proposals provide such a sweeping revision. We have ta^.ln at their 
word all of the proponents of we .are reform-tiie presidint, the congrcss, the 
Governors, the advocates, the clients. Our proposal goes beyond the question 

OF WHETHER TO INCLUDE THE UNEMPLOY ^ PA;<ENT IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND WHETHER 
THE INCONSISTENCIES IN BENE; ITS FROM STATE TO STATE SHOULD BE ELIMINATED. IT 
SHOULD GO WITHOUT SAYING THAT THE ENTIRE FAMILY IN NEED SHOU.D BE ASSISTED SO 
THA^ U MAY ULTIMATELY BE SELF-SUFFICIENT. AND, OF COURSE, THE CASH 
ASSISTANCE PROVIDED TO FAMILIES SHOULD BE BASED ON THEIR ECONOMIC NEED AND 
RESOURCES. 
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WE BcLIEVE THAT OUR SOCIAL POLICY MUST ULTIMATELY hi BUILT ON A COMPREHENSIVE 
SOCIAL INSURANCE MODEL . THIS IS IN PART PRAGMATIC, IN PART PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Our PUBLIC PROGRAMS DIRECTED AT ECONOMICALLY ADVANTAGED AS WELL AS 

disadvantaged individuals have fared well? means-tested programs have not. we 
believe assistance to poor families and children should be based on economic 
need, not on other more arbitrary factors. young parents in poverty who have 
never had the advantage of gainful employment face just as many costs on 
behalf of their children as do laid-qff auto workers or "armers displaced by 
economic factors beyond their control. children in need are children in need. 

Among thl necessary transition stages as we move toward a social insurance 
policy is the establishment of a family living standard reflecting basic 
living costs which vary from one geographical area to another. 

it is not useful to pretend that families can effectively seek 
self-sufficiency, nurture and support their children's development, and be 
active members of their communities if their economic survival is always in 
ddubt. establishing a famjly living stanjard will assure a stable economic 
foundation from which the move td self-sufficiency can take place. 

The FAMILY LIVING STANDARD WOULD INCLUDF BASIC NECESSITIES SUCH AS HOUSIHG AND 
FURNISHING, FDDD, CLOTHING. TRANSPORTATION, UTILITIES AND OTHER MAINTENANCE 

COSTS. We propose establishing state-specific family living standards to 

REFLEC" ACTUAL LIVING COSTS IN EACH STATE. FAMTLIES WITH CHILDPEN WOuLD 
RECEIVE CASH ASSISTANCE IN THE FORM OF AN FLS SUPPLEMENT BASED ON THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE STANDARD AND THE FAMILY'S INCOME, INCLUDING WAGES, 
CHILD SUPPORT AND OTHER STIPENDS, 
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Once a family living standard is established, benefits to families will begin 
TO reflect accurately family need, and provide the stable economic situation 
from which self-sufficiency can actually be attained. 

From the outset the case manager, who is trained and skilled in assessment, 
assists the family in determining the family's needs and resources. that 
intake process will review the parents* educational attainment, work 
experience, income security, and family's development needs. could one or 
both parents benefit '^rom parent education courses? is there a serious 
prob em involving drugs or alcohol calling for specific treatment? is the 
family's health care adequate? what are the housing needs? all of the 

"needs" that relate lO BOTH SELF-SUFFICIRNCY OPTIONS AND TriE STPENG'th AND 
STABILITY OF THE FAMILY UNIT ARE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT. 

REDUCUC DEPE>I£NCY 

we believe the afvia proposal wojld reduce dependency u four ways: 

(1) Comprehensive welfare-to-jobs prograiis would providi the education ano 
training necessary to achieve self-sufficiency. 

Our PROPOSALS for welfa'^i^-to-jobs programs are based on the successes states 

HAVE HAD IN MOVING WELFARE RECIPIENTS INTO NONSUBSIDIZED JOBS THROUGH THE WORK 

Incentive (WIN) demonstration authority. We urge that the states have 

FLEXIBILITY IN CHOOSING THE APPROPRIATE MIX OF PROGP'.rt ELEMENTS INCLUDING 
REMEDIAL EDUCATION, SKILLS TRAINING, JOB SEARCH, JOB T^^AFu*;?. WE RECOMMEND A 
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75 PERCENT UNCAPPED FEDERAL SHARE IN THE COSTS OF SUCH PROGRAMS. 

Various proposals have been offered as strategies for programming and funding 

COMPREHENaVE WtLFARE TO WORK INITIATIVES. INCLUDING THE "JOBS FOR EMPLOYMENT 

Oependeht Ihdiviouals. introduced by you. Chairman. Although neither the 
STEERING Committee of the matter of Commitment project nor the National 
Council of State human Service Administrators has developed policy positions 

ON ALL OF those PROPOSALS. THERE ARE SEVERAL BASIC IDEAS WE FWOR: 

0 FUNDS FOR A WIDE RANGE OF WELFARE TO WORK STRATEGIES. INCLUDING 
LONGER TERM TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT INITIATIVES. MUST BE AVAILABLE TO 
STATcS. 

0 FUNDS MUST BE AVAILABLE TO PIAN. IMPLEMENT. AND EXPAND 
PROGRAMS-INCLUDING THE ADMINISTRA riOt; OF SUCh PROGRAMS-AS AN UP 
FRONT INVESTMENT, 

0 FUNDS MU:T be used to encourage STATES TO CREATE PROGRAMS. OR TO 
EXPAND PROGRAMS. AND NOT JUST TO HELP SUBSIDIZE PROGRAMS I« STATES 
THAT HAVE ALREADY SHC'VN THE WILL. AND THE ABILITY. TO ^EVELOP SUCH 
PROGRAMS} 



0 



PROGRAMS SHOULD NOT BF SO DIFFICULT TO ADMINISTER THAT RESOURCES ARE 
CONSUMED IN CATEGORIZING AND TRACKING RECIPIENTS RATHER THAN IN 
SERVING THEM. ..THE CLASSIC TRAHt-OF, BETWEEN TARGETING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMPLEXITY. 
In TERhS OF CLIEN- OBLIGATIONS WE RECOMiiEND: 
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0 Employheht or education toward employment be required of all parents 
with children age three or older. 

0 A MORE LIMITED PR06RAH OF cqucATION. EMPLOYMENT OR OTHER ACTIVITY 
DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SI LF-SUFFtcIENCV OR STRENGTHEN THE FAMILY BE 
REOUIRED OR PARENTS OF YOUNGER CHILDREN. 

CHILDREN DO NOT BENEFIT IN THE LONG RUN FROM HfVTNG A SINGLE PARENT AT HOME 
FULL-TIME IF THEY DO NOT ALSO LEARN ABOUT SELF-SUFFICIENCY AND THE OPTIONS 
AVAILABLE TO THEM IN THE LARGER COmUNITY. SELF-RESPONSIBILITY AND COWUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT ARE MORE READILY APPARENT TO A CHILD IF THE PARENT SETS SUCH AN 
EXAMPLE. ONE OF THE THINGS THAT WE TOO OFTEN FORGET WHEN WE URGE WORK 
REOUIREHENTS CN WELFARE RECIPIENTS IS THAT THE ROUTINE OF JOB-SEEKING AND 
JOB-FETENTION IS NOT ROUTINE IN MANY LOW-INCOM. FAMILIES. MAINTAINING SOME 
CONNEC-ION TO THE COMMUNITY. EVEN WHEN THE CHILDREN ARE INFANTS. IS DESIRABLE 
BECAUSE IT RADICALLY REDUCES TH^ ISOLATION OK POOR YOUNG rtOTHERS AND HEIGHTENS 
THF OPPORIUNITIES FOR SINGLE PARENTS TO WORK AND GAIK SELF-SU"ICIENCY. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY THROUGH A CO,--HENSIVE WELFARE-TO-JOBS PHOGRAM. OF COURSE. 
PRESUMES THE AVAlL.tlLITY OF OL'UITY CHILD CARE AND THE OTHER SERVICES 
NECESSARY FOR ECONOMIC INOEPENOEKCE. 

(2) THE FAMILY LIVING STANDARD COUPLED WITH THE WELFARE-TO-JOBS PROGRAM 
PROVIDES REAL ENCOURAGEMENT TO MIL- 

BECAUSE WE BELIEVE IT SHOULD ALWAYS BE TO A FAMILY'S BENEfIT TO WORK. THE FLS 
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WOULD INCLUDE FINANCIAL INCENTIVES TO WORK. FaMILIEL WOULD BE ALLOWED TO 
EXCLUDE 2S PERCENT OF ALL EARNED INCOME AS WELL AS THE EARNED INCOME TAX 

Credit when calculat:n6 the benefit level. 

(3) Stronger public schools for low-income children are critical to real 
self-sufficiency. 

Children drop out of school in part because they do not and cannot make the 

CONNECTION BETWEEN THEIR OWN SCHOOLING AND THEIR EVENTUAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY AS 
GAINFULLY EMPLOYED MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. SCHOOL IS IRRELEVANT TO CHILDREN 
UNLESS THEY CAN SEE HOW IT WILL FINALLY BENEFIT THEM AND THEIR FAMLIES. 

We believe that educational reforms ALREADY PROPOSED MUST BE ACTED UPON 
INCLUDING PROGRAMS TO PREPARE LOW-INCOME CHILDREN FOR SCHOOL. TO ASSURE THAT 
THEY HAKE MAXIMUM ACADLMIC PROGRESS-COMPLETING HIGH SCHOOL AT A MINIMUM-AND 
TO INSURE EFFECTIVE TRA SITIOHS FROM SCHOOL TO WORK. 

vM) AoEOUATE HEALTH CARE COVERAGE DURING THE TRANSITION TO TELF-SUFFICIENCY 
HAKES THAT TRANSITION POSSIBLE. 

we ARE RECOMMENDING THAT MEDICAID CONTINUE TO BE AVAILABLE TO RECIPIENTS OF 
FAMILY LIVING STANDARD BENEFITS, AND WE ARE NOW EMBARKING ON A THOROUGH REVIEW 
OF THE EN 'IRE AREA OF ACCESS TO HEALTH CARE FOR POOR FAMILIES AND CHILDREN. 
WE DO KNOW, NOW, HOWEVFR, THAT HEALlr CARE COVER\GE IS ESSENTIAL fOR POOR 
FAMILIFS AS THEY ENTFR THE WORK FORCE \ND FOR A SUFFICIENT TRANSITION PERIOD 
UNTIL EMPLOYERS MAKE ADEQUATE HEALTH CARE COVERAGE AVAILABLE TO ^MCH .rilLlES. 
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ViFl FARg REFORH in a PERIOD O r FlSrAL RESTRAINT 

We are currently developing cost estimates for our proposed Family Investment 
Program. A whole series of complex questions have to be answered EVtN to 

PRODUCE ROUGH ESTIMATES ON A PROPOSAL THIS COMPREHENSIVE. SOME OF THOSE 

variables: 

0 The cost of the state family living standards. Because such standards do 

NOT YET EXIST WE MUST BASE OUR ESTIMATtS ON "PROXIES" FOR THOSE FIGURES, 
WHILE, AT THE SAME TIME, W: WORK OUT THE METHODOLOGY FOR COMPUTING A 

family living standard based on family need. 
0 The cost of job programs, support services, and administration, for each 

STATE. 

0 The federal-state "match" which must take into account fiscal capacity as 

WELL AS ENCOURAGE STATES TO ACHIlVE FULL IMPLEMENTATION A3 QL'ICKLY AS 
POSSIBLE. 

0 The projected return un these investmen's as participants achil : 

IriOEPENOENCE FROM THE K'cLFARE SYSTEM. 

HOW THE PROGRAM IS PHASED IN AND HOW QUICKLY WILL TO A VERY GREAT EXTENT 
DETERMINE THE COSTS IN COMPARISON WITH CURREilT EXPENOITURES. 'A'r«r ^nOITIONAL 
STATE AND FEDERAL EXPENDITURES WILL 8E REOJIREO UP TSONT. T' _ PROGRAM IS 
DESIGNED TO REDUCE WEirr -DEPENDENCY TMROUGH EMPLOYMENT, RCOJCE PiJBLiC HUMAN 
SERVICE EXPENDITURES, AND CREATE PRODUCTIVE NEW WORKERS AND TAXPAYERS. THE 
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SAVINGS IN TERMS OF REDUCED COSTS AND INCREASED STATE AND FEDERAL REVENUE WILL 
BEGIN TO DEFRAY THE ADDITIONAL PROGRAM COSTS IN A VERY SHORT TIME-PERHAPS AS 
SHORT AS TH;EE TO FIVE YEARS. 

WE ARE PROPOSING A GRADUAL PHASING IN OF THE FAMILY LIVING STANDARU OVER A 
10-YEAR PERIOD, WITH STRONG INCENTIVES TO ENCOURAGE STATES TO ACHIEVE A FULl 
FLS AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. THE PHASE IN WILL TAKE INTO ACCOUNT CURRENT STATE 
CAPACITY, AND THE CURRENT FEDERAL BUDGET DEFICIT, 

We HOPE TO WORK WITH THE MEMBERS OF THIS COMMITTEE AND OTHER MEMBERS OF 

Congress in completins the details of this program, l.^ a^e working with both 

THE NATIONAL GOVERNORS' ASSOCIATION AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 

Budget Officers on cost ESTirATES and financing methods. 

As OUR report states, -while ^/e recognize the reality of fiscal constraints, 
WE strokgly believe in ths basic soundness of the investment strategies we 
propose.** 



We would like to stress that while the cost element is important, for the 

NATION to Be serious ABOUT ADDRESSING WELFARE REFORM IN A WAY THAT SUPPORTS 
families AND HELPS THEM BECOME INDEPENDENT, OUR CONCEPTS PROVIDE A SOUND AND 
PRAGMATIC APPROACH. OUR PROJFCT IS TITLED *'A MATTER OF COMMITMENT** AND THAf 
IS EXACTLY WHAT IS INVOLVED. THIS COUNTRY HAS RESOURCES FAR GREATER THAN ANY 
COUNTRY OW EARTH, YET OUR CHILDREN ARE SUFFERING WITH PROBLEMS MORE ACU^E THAN 
CHILDREN IN MANY LESS WEALTHY COUNTRIES. IT IS NOT A QUESTION ONLY OF WHAT IT 
COSTS, OR OF WHERE WE GET THE MONEY TO PAY FOR IT-OUR COUNTRY IS NFITHER SO 
POOR NOR SO POLITICALLY PARALIZED THAT WE CANNOT MAKE THE COMMITMENT TO OUR 
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CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES TO HELP BRING THEM OUT OF POVERTY. 

CONCLUSIONS 

If we begin with a clear and definitive statement of what we wish to 

ACCOMPLISH THROUGH OUR PUBLIC WELFARE EFFORTS-INDEED OF WHAT KIND OF SOCIETY 

we hope to achieve— we can begin to work toward that national policy. 

We are <ited in the belief that the family is the first line of defense for 

STABILITY AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY. GOVERNMENT IS THE NEXT LEVEL. TK FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT MUST CONTINUE ITS ROLE OF RESOURCE ALLOCATION, RESEARCH AND 
EVALUATION, AND STANDARD-SETTING. THERc IS ANOTHER CRITICAL ROLE FOR THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT: TO PROVIDE THE KIND OF MORAL LEADERSHIP NECESSARY FOR AN 
EFFECTIVE REDESIGN OF OUR SOCIAL WELFARE SYSTEM. '//E STRESS THAT OUR PROPOSALS 
REPRESENT AN INVESTMENT; AN INVESTMENT THAT OVER TIME WILL RETURN ACTUAL 
DOLLAR BENEFITS TO GOVERNMENT TREASURIES. IT IS ALSO A MORAL REINVESTMENT IN 
OUR HISTORICAL BELIEF IN THE WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL. WE MUST REORDER ' ^ 
WELFARE SYSTEM NOT ONLY BECAUSE IT IS THE SMART THING TO DO: IT IS ALSO THE 
PiGhi iftING TO DO, AND THAT MESSAGE SHOULD COME FROM OUR NATIONAL 
POLICY-MAKERS. 

iRUe WELFARE REFORM WILL ONLY BE POSSIBLE IF WE OVERCOME THE OBSTACLES m 
OBJECTIONS RAISED BY THOSE MORE INTERESTED IN ENDING PROGRAMS TmAN IN 
IMPROVING THEM. IT WILL ONLY BE POSSIBLE IF WE ARE WILLING TO TRANSCEND THE 
PAROCHIAL BOUNDARIES WHICH DEFINE OUR POLITICAL AND PROFESSIONAL INTERESTS. 
It will only be possible if we are willing to use THE EXPERTISE FROM ALL 
SEGMENTS OF THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS. FINALLY, IT WIL' NLY BE POSSIBLE 
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IF WE ,.SE WILLING TO INVEST TODAY IN THE STABILITY AND PRODUCTIVITY OF 
FAMILIES. KNOWING THAT THESE INVESTMENTS -BOTH FISCAL AND HUMAN-WILL RETURN 
BENEFITS TO ALL OF US FAR EXCEEDING THEIR DOLLAR COSTS. 
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I em Menuel A. Bustelo, Comriiissioner of the Now York City Ocpertment of 
employment. I em pleojed to eobrnit teslitnony to the Senate Committee on uebor end 
Humen Resources on the Jobs for fCmployabio Dependent Individueis (JF.'DI) uqislation. 

As Commissioner for the lyrgcst Job Trelr.lng Pertnersh.p Act UTPA) Service Delivery 
Aree (n the coontry, I would like to discoss wlmt I believe are two crit eel elemento of 
welfere reformj the use of the JTPA system to provide the trojr'ng end employment 
services necessery for welfare recipients to effectwoiy compete in the labor force and 
contribute to the nation's economy, and rrtinvestrnont of welfare savings into the JTPA 
oyotom. 

Reducing welfere dependency is a specific goal of JTPA. Moreover, JTPA, through its 
linkeges with economic development and the priveto sector, has proven effective In 
providing the economicelly dJaadvantaged, including welfare recipients, with the skills 
necessary to meet the employment needs of businnss. 

The JTPA legislation, enected in 1982, esteblished e significant role for the private 
sector m federal employment and training offortri. Recognizing the enhonCrtd role of the 
private $ector in providing employment for the economicelly disodv-jntaged. New York City, 
through its Department of Employment and its Office of Cconomic fJeveloprnent, has 
developed an economic development strategy whereby all employment end training 
activities are planned and evaluated fcr their contribution to the City'a economy. This 
represento a shift in philosophy eway from a social services orientotion. 

In light of recent demographic changes, reflected in a doclme in the nation's youth 
popolctlon, and recent growth in the netion'a ecooomy, employers will need to terget 
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prcvlously underulil.zad Momenta of Iho population, includmrj welfare recipients, to meet 
their labor force needs. In the past, tnera was u ...ur«l .blw^t!sn to provWo r.nrvlnw to . 
those most in need. Toda,, with changes in the economy and the lobor force, It Is now 
necessary for government and businoso to reacn out to those .ndividualo who, with the 
appropriate skills training, will be able to meet the employment needs of busmess. Thus. 
JTPA'8 role in training and ptocing econo.nlcally disadvantaged individuals mto private 
sector iobs is becoming increasingly irppnr/Ant. 

Utilizing JTPA resources, the Department of employment, tnrough its network of over 
100 communily.bosed organizations, each year, provides training end employment services 
to over 35,0DO economically disadvantaged and unemployed New York City residents, with 
over two-lhirdB placed into unsubsidized private sectc- employment. Ten thousand of those 
Bnrved by the Department are public assistance recipients. However, there still remains a 
sizeable group of velfare recipients who noed assistance in obtaining a Job, and who are 
currently nnt hning eorved by existing programs. 

The Department of Employment's re:.ea.drTndicate3 that .ITPA^Jrograms rffrrlivrJy. 
^ -^rc welfare recipients for continuous employment. A recent telephone survey of 
welfare recipients six months after their termination from the Department of Employment's 
training programs, revealed that 75 percent of those placed into jobs were still employed. In 
addition, a welfare dependency study of over 5,000 public assistance recipients enrolled in 
our ►rainmg programs m 19B2, found that two-thirds of the trainocs had substantial 
reduu^-'^ welfare dependency, onf year dfter termination from the progratn. 

Exp:,ndmg training and employrr.e-nt services to the welfare population 1^^ clearly 
mdicdtaa. However, current JTPA funding is .-.sufficient to provide the rongo of services 
required by this population, as ^ell as serve other economically dtoodvanU.ged populations. 
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1 would Ill's to commend thd Chairman and the member* of this Commjttee for putting 



forth the Jobs for Employable Dependent Individuals (JEDl) legislation whiOh prsvides 
financial incentives for training and placing public assistance recipients Into unsubsidized 
employment. 

Tb© Department of Employment strongly supports the intent of the bill to provide an 
enhanced role for the JTPA system in preparing w;.ifare recipients for employment, and 
through mcentiv/a bonuses and the recapturing of unspent JTPA funds, to make available 
additional training dollars to the JTPA system. Based on our job training experience, v^o 
behave the bill would ue enhanced if sflveral provisions were modified. 

While we support the concept of providing job trainmg to long-term welfare rftcipierits, 
we believe that the progiam should not be targeted exclusively to heads of household who 
have received AFDC benefits for two years or more. The Departmsnt of employment's 
research indicates that In Now York City, the critical point for defining long term welfare 
dependency is one year or more. Welfare recipients participating in our programs who were 
known to the system for less than one year were three times more likely to leave the 
welfare rolls after completing the program than those recipients who were known to the 
system for longer periods. The resparch fcund little difference in the rate of leaving 
welfare among recipients who waro un th9 tolls for more than one year. 

In addition, In determining eligibility for the incentive bonus, the legislation requires 
that Individuals bo placed into unsubsidized jobs which pay income equal to or greater than 
theT AFDC benefits, resulting |n their termination from the welfare rolls. We believe that 
the bonus should not bo awarded based solely on termination from welfare, but awarded for 
placement end continuous employment, on the assumption that individuals working for some 
significant period, will substantially reduce or eliminate thair dependence on welfare. The 
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boim« should be granted on the basis of contributions to welfare grant reduction, using a 
graduated system, with higher bonuses awarded for termination from the welfare rolls. 

in eddition, the incentive bor js should be calculated to rcfl.^ct differences m weJfore 
bene'-t levels among states to ensure that states paying higher grants do not go unrewarded 
for their Job training efforts to reduce welfare dependency. 

Moreover, while we agree that the Incentives should be based on placement and 
continuous employment, wa believe that tracking employment information for welfare 
recipients for three years would be extremely difficult and costly. For example, the least 
expensive methods of conducting post-progrom follow-up such as Unemployment Insura^ice 
(Ul) systems ond New York State's Wage Reporting Syste.n do not provide total coverage of 
employrrent, do not post data In a timely manner or maintain data for periods as long as 
thrao years and do not alwoys provide information on en individual by individual basis. 
Moreover, perticlpant or employer surveys cannot achieve sufficient response rates for 
periods of three years or more. Our research indicates that job retention measured for 
shorter periods of time Is an effective indicator of individuals' continuous employment. We 
suggest that the incentives be based on a one-yeer rather than three-year penod and that 
they bo awarded at placement, and at six month and twelve month intervals. 

Although the bill provides administrative monies to the states for management 
information systems, post^program follow-up and other actlvifes, we suggest that i.» states 
whare the Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) perform these functions, sufficient administrative 
funds should be allocated to those SDAs. 1 would also like to suggest that state payments be 
distributed to the grant recipients for the Service Delivery Areas, which are not in all cases, 
the Private Industry CoonciU. 
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Finally, I wculd like to indicate my support for the reallotment of urjspent JTPA funds 
to ereos of greet need. 

By l^ullding on the iucceas of the Job Treining Partnership Act end its public/private 
partnership, and providing additional training dollars to the system, I am confident that 
states and local Service Delivery Areas will be oble to provide e greater nutnbe- of welfare 
recipients with the skills necessary for private sector employment, thus entioling them to 
achieve self-sufficiency and cor.trlbute to the nation's economy. 

I thank you for this opportunity to cubmit testimony and lojk forward to workifig with 
thia Committee in the future. 
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Senator Simon. I thank you very much, Commissioner. First of 
all, the title of your department, the Departxnent of Income Main- 
tenance. Is there any other state in the nation that has that title? 

Mr. Heintz. I don't think that there is, and it is an embarrass- 
ment, quite frankly, because it connotes exactly the wrong impres- 
sion. I don't want to be in the business of simply maintaining some- 
one at an income that is insufficient really to meet their needs; I 
want to help propel them into self-sufficiency. ^ 

It is a title. Senator, that is used in the social welfare tield to 
describe the functions of income transfer and the programs that 
my department operates— AFDC, food stamps. Medicaid, etcetera. 
But it is a particularly distressing title when you consider the acro- 
nym is DIM. , ^ , 

Senator Simon. I did not think of that. It's a very, very minor 
point, but the department of welfare in Illinois is called the De- 
partment of Public Aid, and it simply has connotations also that 
are not the best. , .n i- j xi . o 

First of all, in your fundamental thrust you will find this U)m- 
mittee very sympathetic. You mentioned the client agency con- 
tract. Has anyone written up such a sample contract? 

Mr. Heintz. There are a couple of states who are currently pilot- 
ing this kind of approach. One is Oklahoma and the other is North 
Carolina. And they have just really begun the effort to test out 
how the contracts would work. But the key point to us is that 
you've got to keep them simple; they have to be written in simple 
English, they have to be short and brief and to the point; and they 
have to be really mutually negotiated so that the family is part of 
the process of deciding what is going to work to help them ulti- 
mately gain their ovm self-sufficiency. 

Senator Simon. Could I iirpose on you, number one, to get us one 
of the contracts from Oklahoma or the other state that has it? 

Mr. Heintz. Sure. . 

Senator Simon. And, number twr .o suggest any modifications 
from your point of view that would be desirable, along the line that 
you suggest here. , . , , i. j 

One other problem that has not been touched upon here, and 
may have been touched upon by Mr. Quinlan or Mr. Horsley, but I 
did not get a chance to hear it, is the problem of people who are 
not yet on welfare but who are unemployed. I will be introducing a 
bill within the next few weeks to basically make government the 
employer of last resort after people are out of work for five weeks. 

But it would not require that people be on welfare. What we 
presently do is require that people have to become paupers before 
we provide assistance. If we provided a little assistance earlier on, 
there would be many fewer people on welfare and they wouldn z 
have to go through the kind of agonies they now go through. 

Any comments or reflections on that? t xi.- i 

Mr. Heintz. Well, first let me say that I agree with you. I think 
that what we really net. i is a system that prevents the need for 
welfare, in addition to a system that provides for welfare when it s 
essential. 

Our own proposal addresses that in the following way. The 
family living standard that we are proposing as we have looked at 
it in some states would substantially increase the benefits now 
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lli ^'^""'i "^^^^ ^ combine the AFDC and foodstamps 
mPnH>. ^;^<f ^'^e amounts. And because of that we are recoiiih 
mend-ng that full implementation of the family living standard be 
accompli -.hed over a ten-year period. 

But m so doing we are very clearly stating that in many cases 
cash benefits through the family living standard would in effect be 
wage supplements for the working poor. If a single-parent min^ 
I^Hv'y.nf f 1! there eve.y day and only earn- 

ing $7,000 to support himself or herself and any children, then it is 
T^^i'^^' believe, to support that effort of work with some cash 
of thSmily ^ ^ ^° ^^•P '■^^^y ^^^^ ""^^^ 

So FLS would provide a supplement to those families currently 
not welfare families but who are struggling in the work force day 
in and day out to make it. 

Senator Simon. So that I understand your family living standard 

&Xal!i,rarTyou? '"'"^""^ ^"^^ ^'^-P^ 

iv^nf^Si^'^^- P'^oPosing to do away with them entire- 

ly. but we are suggesting on the part of low-income families that 
we not segment the benefits available to them into AFDC, food- 
stamps, and energy assistance-those three programs alone. Medic- 
aid would continue to be a separate program, and would continue 
at this point in our view to operate largely the way it does. We are 
spending this ye„r examining health care and hope to have a 
report out by the end of 1987. 

But we would combine into one single cash supplement the abili- 
ty of states to help meet the food, basic income, and energy needs 
of families And the way we would calculate-and we have reallv 
taken a look at this-is to do the kind of market-basket survey that 
IS done by the Department of Labor when they calculate CPI What 
nro^w/f "1"^ '°^* of Connecticut, in my example, to 

provide for basic decent housing for a family of three, let's sky? 
How much for food for a month? How much can we expect for 
clotning.' At basic minimum levels. 

And then aggregating that into a standard for Connecticut which 
would be different than the standard in Illinois and the standard 
in Oklahoma. 

cfiU^^DJ '■^''^T. 1° that some states those 

standards might be somewhat higher than the Federal poverty 
evel as a comparison, and in some states it would actually be 
lower because, as we know, the Federal poverty level has no vari- 
ance for regional or state differences in the cost of living. 

bo that the family living standard becomes a measure of what it 
K^Jffii^ provide for a family and sustain a family, and then the 
benefits would be made available to supplement whatever income 
w^ there up to the level that the li...ig standard would suggest. 

Senator Simon. We thank you very, very much for your testimo- 
ny Senator Dodd was planning to be here, and I am sure probably 
got waylaid on the floor, as we all do. But he is one of your fans I 
should add. •' 

Mr. Heintz Well, thank you. It's privilege for me-he's not only 
my Senator, but he is also my neighbor in the little town of East 
Haddam, Connecticut. So tnank you. Senator Simon 
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Senator Simon. Thank you, and our hearing stands adjourned. 
(The hearing adjourned at 3:36 p.m.] 
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